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Government of Lidia Publications are available; 


ABBOTTABAD — English Booh Stow. 

AQUA— 

English Book Depot, Taj BoatL . 

Indian Army Book Depot, Dayalbagb. 

, National Book Haase, Joomondl. 

AHMEDABAD— 

Chandra Knot Oilman La! Torn. 

H. L. College or Commerce Co-opcrotlvo Store, Ltd, 
AJMER — Banthlf a A Co., Ltd., Station Bond. 
AKOLA— Bakshl, SIr.M. 0. 

ALLAHABAD — 

Central Book Depot. 

Eltablston, 17-A, City Boad. 

Bam Nornln Xal, 1 , Bank Boad. , 

Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, V. T. ~ 
Wheeler A Co., Messrs. A. H. 

> BANOALOKE, OUT— Premier Book Co. 
BABODA— East and West Book House, 
BELGADM— Model Book Depot, Khado Bazar. 
BEN-ABBS— English Bookshop, 

BOMBAY— 



New Book Co., Kitab Mahal, 188- 
Popular Book Depot, Grant Boad. , , 

Safety Book Shop, Safety Ant Association Of India, 

Superintendent, Govt. 'Printing A Stationery, Queen's 

Taroporcvala Sons & Co, Messrs. D. B. 

Tripotht & C<£ Messrs. N. M, Princess Street, Baiba- 
aevt Bond. , „ 

Wheeler & Co, Messrs. A. it. 

OALOOTTA— 
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Shirt * Co, Ltd, Mnsn. 6. K. I 

iSjV8S. U Ltf&n, I |’ 8W*TW 

Wheeler & Co, Messrs. A. H. , ^ 

OAWNPOKE— Advnnl A Co, P- 0. Tara k ai ) 

COIMBATORE— Yaldyonstba W **" 

House, B. B. P“ram. . - 

aSS^gsgg* 8 ^ 

Oxford Book and StaOonegCO. 

Sharda Mandlr. Ltd, ha' SMSK^,,, Eoa a, 

Young Man A Co. (Begd J, Egtrio .-cat (rla 

iEVGAD BABIA Josh!, Mr. V. 0, /C 
DH^AB-Shrl Shankar Ta ‘ 

■ , 

Hyderabad Book D epot. Chafier* 


JAIPUR CITY.— Oarg Bock Co. ' #| 

KARACHI— 

Aero Stores. ’ 1 

Standard Bookstall. , 

KARACHI (SADARJ- Manager, Siad GorernmenvBool 
Depot and Record Office. 

LAHORE- 

Kansll A Co, Messrs. N. 0., 9, Commercial Building! 

MsShotmACo., Messrs. V. P, Pmf Box Ko. li. 
Minerva Book Shop, Anarkab Street. 

Punjab Religious Book Boclety. 

Rama Krishna A Sons, Anarksll. 

Superintendent, Govt. Printing, Punjab. 

Brflverslty Book Agrooy. Kacheri Road. 

' 1 

LYALLPOBE— Lyall Book Depot. , 

MADRAS— ’ . 

Varadoebary & Co., Messrs. P. 
jjHOW— Dnlvereal Bookstall. v 

MOQA— Army Musketry Stores. 

NAOPUB- , ' 

srfe. m 

Superintendent, Oovt. Printing, Centra) -Provinces. 
NEW DELHI— > 

Bhawnanl A Sons. 

Jalna Book Agency, Connaught 1 Kao- conoanght 
Bamesh Book Depot A Stationery Mart, tonuaub"* 

BaSmitJ Book Depot, 15, lady Hardlngo Boad, 
PATNA— Superintendent, Cove ramcat Printing, Bihar, 
P. 0 . Gulzarbagb. 

PATNA CITY— 

LakfasmI Trading Co, PadrI-kl-HnveU. 

Ba gfaqna tft Prasdd & Sons. 

PE&HAWAH— 

London Book Co. (India), Arbab Road. „ „ „ 

Manager, Govt. Printing A Stationary, N.-W. P. P. 
PESHAWAR CANTT.— Paqlr Oband Manrab- 

SS* Path. 

' gfflSiteS'.'SSPt* Blshram Bagb. 

QUETTA — Standard BookfftaJJ. 

BAJKOT - Mohanlal Dossablial Shah. 

RANGOON— 

Burma Book Club, Ltd. 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Burma, 

RAWALPINDI— Bay A Sons, Messrs. J, 43, K. ,t t, 
Edwardes Boad. <■ 

SHILLONG— 

Chapala Bookstall. 

Superintendent, Assam Secretariat Press. 

SIALKOT CITY — Clifton A Co. 

TBICHINOPOLY FOr!t — K rishnaswatnl A Co, Messrs. 

S, Teppakulam. 

YBLLOBB— Yenkatasubban, Mr. A, law Bookseller. 



Proceedings oi the Seventh meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education held at Hyderabad-Deccan on the 14th and 15th January, 
1942. 

At the invitation of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government 
the Central Advisory Bonrd of Education held their seventh meeting at 
Hydernbnd-Dccenn on Wednesday and Thursday, January the 14th and 
15th, 1942. The Standing Committees of the Bonrd met on January 
13th. Tire following members wero present: — 

Nominated by the Government of India. 

Bajkumnri Amrit Knur. 

The Bight Bev. tho Bishop of Lahore. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justice 
of India. 

Srimati Benukn Bay, B.So. (Econ.) London. / 

P. F. S. Warren, Esq., B A. (Cnntnb.), A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E. (Ind ), 
Director, Messrs. Jcssop and Co., Calcutta. 

« 

Ex-officio. 

John Snrgent, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Elected by the Council of Slate. 

Tho Hon’ble Diwnn Bnlindur Sir K. Bnmunni Monon, M A. 
(Cnntnb.), LL.D. (Hony.). 

Elected by the Legislative Assembly. 

Dr. P. N. Bnnerjea, M.A., D.Sc.(Lond.), Bnirister-nt-Law, M.L.A. 
Dr. Sir Zin-ud-Dm Ahmad, Ph.D., D.Sc., C.I.E., M.L.A., Vicc- 
r Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University. 

Nominated by the Mcr-Univcrsity Board, India. 

Khan Bahadur Mian M. Afzal Hussain, M.Sc., M.A. (Cnntnb.), 
I A.S , Vicc-Chnnccllor, University of the Punjab. 

- ItcprcscntaUves of Provincial Governments, 

S. C. Boy, Esq., M.A.(Lond.), I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Assam. 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq., M.A., G.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. 

A. S. Khan, Esq., M.Sc,, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Bihar. , 

G. F. S. Collins, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., O.B.E., J.C.S., Adviser to- 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay. . . 

A 2. 
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Nawab Mahdi Yar June Bahadur M A fOxnn \ »r- "■ 

Education and Finance, H E. H. the NiWs GoveLmenl 

Deccan was present at the meeting by special iXX ’ Hyderflbad - 

The Chairman of the Bonrd, the Hon’ble Mr. Naim? p-*j o 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council in charge t^ i& 

? f .-Education, Health and Lands, who was unable^to be nrpc 0 P ;? rtm ! mt 

to ill-health, nominated the Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwver to nr» 

stead. , ■' or 10 Preside in his 


iline» e cJ°itZi"^oT. l |‘- We " *° 

C- V. Chandrasekhnran, Esq., M.A.fOxon.), F.B.H.S., Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Travancore. 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Clow, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Department of Com- 
munications. 


Dr. Sir C. Kamnlinga Beddy, M.A. (Cantab.), Hon. D, Litt., M L C 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. ’ ’ 


Dr. Sir A. Fazlur ftahmon, B.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., Member, Federal 
Public Service .Commission. 

Sir Shri-Eam, Mill-owner, Delhi. 

Eao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E., Dewan 
Baroda. 


2. At the opening session 3Bs ISsSHebo^ Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Said Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.B.E.,. President of H. E. H 
tne Nizam’s Executive Council was present to welcome the members of 
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flic Board. He first of all delivered the following message from His 
Exalted Highness: — 

"I welcome the session of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
to the Capital of my Dominions, and am gratified to loam thnt it has dono 
wort of singular utility in co-ordinating the educational policies and sys- 
tems In the Slates and the Provinces. 

About twenty-five yenrs ago my Government toot the momentous deri- 
sion of adopting a language of Jndin, the most widely spoken and under- 
stood in India., ns the medium of instruction in my Dominions and the 
Osmnnin University, which has been founded on that principle, lias sinco 
passed the experimental stage. 

Scnrcity of scientific nomenclature in the Indian languages led my 
Government to establish a Translation Bureau, attached (o the University, 
and I particularly welcome the fart that your Sub-Committee, which held 
its last silling in Hyderabad, has framed rules for devising u system of 
nomenclature on a uniform basis so that they may be used by all the 
principal Indian languages. I consider thnt to he work of national im- 
portance. 

1 wish all success to your deliberations, and trust, that they will bear 
enrlv fruit." ‘ „ 

Kkr then proceeded 1 — 

"It gives me great pleasure and satisfaction to welcome a distinguish- 
ed gathering like youri,, of educationists mid men concerned with tlio 
administration of education in different parts of India. The pleasure is, 
liowetcr, mixed with pain, particularly for those of us linving connections 
with Hyderabad, at not teeing in our midst to-day Sir Akhnr Hjdari 
wlio-e -ad death we all mourn deeply. Sir Akhnr was, ns toil are all 
perhaps nw.ire, due to nrme here this week to join us, and we were all 
looking forward to welcoming him, but fate had it otherwise, and instead 
of gleet ing him wo accompanied his remains this very week to their Iasi 
rmiiic place. Sir AkharV services to the cause of education, both as 
an administrator and as an educationist, arc such as to entitle him to the 
gratitude of las countrymen. Twenty-three years ago, Hyderabad substi- 
tuted Urdu, one of the principal languages of India and its own State 
language, as the medium of instruction for English in higher education 
Since then, the process of vernneiilarisntion has progressed rapidly both 
here and ir. other jiarl« of India, and tlm Osinania University it'olf has 
pamd the experimental stage and is a settled and established system. 
The efforts hitherto made by its Translation Bureau proved most helpful 
to tin* work of the Sub-Committee of this Advhory Board in devi-ing a 
unlfoim scientific tennmo’ogy for Tntlin, and it was only Inst year 
that the Sub-Committee held a meeting here under the Chair- 
man hip of Sir Akhnr The problem undertaken by it is naturally diffi- 
cult. hut it is expected from the strong and aide personnel of the Sub- 
Committer that it will succeed ultimately not only in * voicing a common 
reitnfifie temvnolopv for till Tndia lint also bnnnp it on a certain t>\ stein 
wliieb may he capable of being adhered to a' new terms find their way 
into the domain of lanninge. The tavfc is indeed a noble one; in Europe 
and America, despite the existence of highly developed nationalities and 
national lengnagis, -urh rnmmon terminology bn*ed largely on Greek 
and Latin, and in rotne rates even Semitic derivations, has tended to 
facilitate the mutual approach of leientifie minds nnd widen the culture 
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““ bC1 ® DCe an ^ learning on an international basis, with much corxespond- 
mg advantage the development of scientific and technical research, 
with the help of similar basic and derivative languages, like Sanskrit and 
Arabic, Persian and 'Shasta’, we can succeed — and the natural evolution 
of language may almost be said to have already succeeded — in purging 
the futilre scientific thought of India of the disadvantages of Babel. 


As you are no doubt aware, we have only recently reorganised our edu- 
cational system on entirely new lines. While its primary stage continues 
to be based entirely on the mother-tongue of the pupils according to the 
lingual divisions existing in the State, a • new scheme of .technical and 
vocational bias has been introduced from the post-primary stage upwards 
up to even the post-collegiate stage. In the process of adapting educa- 
tion to the direct needs of our people — a need which induced us first to 
introduce the language of the state as the medium of higher instruction— 
we have also, in view specially of, the problem of the educated 
unemployed and the necessity to improve our agricultural and industrial 
economy, introduced the above bias on the basis of detailed recommend- 
ations received from Mr. Abbott, formerly Chief Inspector of Technical 
Schools of His Majesty's Government, who was invited to assist us in 
the matter. Since then the more urgent lequirements of , war and of , war 
industries have led us to give preference, wherever we can, even in the 
introduction of technical and vocational training, to such training as is 
required for war purposes and war industries, and while this, does not, 
in any wav affect the programme of vocational education except to the 
extent of the preference thus given and will not in any case affect original 
instruction, the technical training envisaged will on the one_hand, help 
Hyderabad in its war efforts and, on the other, lie of enormous help in the 
development of industries in the State after the war. There is no reason 
why similar ’steps should not be token in the rest of India and I have no 
doubt that the question is exercising your own minds in view both of the 
immediate needs of the situation and of. the lesson that we have been 
taught by the exigencies of this war, of industrial and economic .self- 

sufficiency. 


the 


amfwelcoming 5 them Is our guests. In' Sir Maurice Gwyer you ha“ve“a 
of such admittedly wide versatility and interest as to have made 
the 8 combination possible of the Chief Justice of India with " 


but also as expressions of profound thinking.. Under his able chairmanship 
j —***»■ nwn -devofcio n - tn . th Q.. nan gft_nf^education, your deliberations 

a* are bound to be -successful aadTTe' shall 
a,-ait //ith interest their results. 


Advisory Board mu "uuiu nu« I.V^Uhw« iv«* VUilt* * wl 


On the motion of the Chairman the Board expressed their warm 
appreciation of His Exalted Highness’s message. The Chairman also ex- 
pressed the Board’s pleasure at the presence of the 

President of the Council and of the Minister in charge of Education and 
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Finance nnd their warm appreciation of the welcome which the; had 
received froincJ^?<23S2asUcacp 

3. The -Board passed the following resolution upon the death of Rt. 
Hou'ble Sir Akbar Ilydari, P-C., LL.D. : — 

“The Central Advisory Board of Education has learned with the 
sinccrest regret of the death of the Bight Uon'blc Sir Akbar HydarT. Sir 
Akbnr was n member of the Bonrd since its revival in 1035 nnd through- 
out this period took a great interest in, and made valuable contributions 
to the work of the Board. This Board desires to express its sense of 
the great loss which India and especially Indian Education has Buttered 
through the loss of Sir Akbar Hjdnri and wishes to plticc on record its 
appreciation of the services which he rendered to this Bonrd during his 
membership nnd to convey the profound sympathy of all its members 
to tile State of Hyderabad and to Sir Akbnr’s family." 

4. Tlic Chairman then welcomed the new Members of the Board, 
Srimuti Benukn Bay, Khun Bahadur Minu M. Afzal Hussain nnd Dr. 
I*. N. Banerjea and congratulated those members who had been recipients 
of Honours .since the la-t meeting of the Board. 

5. Before proceeding to the agenda, the Chairman rend tho following 
me'-Migi’ from the Jlon'ble Mr. Nnliui Rnnjnn Barker: — 

“Education being one of tho wry important subjects in my portfolio, 
I had eagerly looked forward to participating in the deliberations of this 
annual meeting of the Central Advisory Bonrd of Education — the first 
since mj assumption of office. For I beileve that the Board is engaged 
in a work of vital significance to the development nnd well-being of tho 
nation. And I consider that the Board is really destined to play an 
increasingly important part in stimulating educational progress mid co- 
ordinating educational policy throughout India. Need I Fay how very 
disappointed 1, therefore, fee! that considerations of henltli should have 
precluded me from having the pleasure of personally welcoming you nil 
nt this meeting to-day. I am, however, happy in the thought that you 
hasp a very eminent Chairman in the person of Sir Maurice Gwycr to 
preside over your meeting. His able guidance ensures the success of 
your deliberations. It », therefore, only n personal disappointment thnt 
J cannot he present nt your delieherations. 

Since its inception in 1021, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
has had « chequered career. It disappeared under tho axe of the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee in 1023. But it was revived again in 1035, so 
urgent was Die need fell for a Central Advisory institution in connection 
with cducntionnl problems. For, although education became a provincial 
transferred subject in 1021 various orate problems having a hearing on 
the whole of India lmd arisen since then nnd it tvns recognised that the 
Government of India tvns not without, its responsibility in the mntter 
specially in co-ordinating educational efforts and in suggesting ways for 
educational reconstruction. Further it seems to me obvious tlint the very 
fact ihnt the provinces nnd the States of India arc for all purposes auto- 
nomous, <o far ns control of education is concerned, only makes it all 
the more important thnt there should be some central body which may 
act both as a forum nnd ns a clearing house for information of practical 
value.’ 



These ore the objectives which the Central Advisory Board, of Educa- 
tion has before it, and which I am confident it is fidfilling with great 
credit. The Board has in Tecent years been responsible for reports on 
such fundamental issues as BaBic Education, Adult Education, Education 
of Girls and Women, Social Service and a Uniform Scientific Terminology'. 
The agenda for the present, meeting also includes several items of imme- 
diate interest, and of a really practical bearing. For instance no one 
familiar with the buildings in which so many of our schools are at present 
housed will under-estimate the importance of trying to establish stand- 
ards of accommodation which comply with minimum hygienic principles 
without being hopelessly beyond our means. An inquiry closely linked 
with this in practical value is that which has been conducted by the Com- 
mittee set up by my predecessor to consider the steps to be taken to im- 
prove the physical well-being of school children. It is also pleasant to read 
from the 'report of the Braille Committee that, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, a real advance haB nt last been made towards the solution of a 
problem closely affecting the welfare of a most unfortunate section of the 
community. Technical education again, even if in many areas it falls 
outside the purviow of Education Depnrttnent, is a matter which in these 
days cannot be far from the minds of those who see in the development 
of Indio’s natural resources a highroad towards her future happiness and 
prosperity. 

T have every confidence that the valuable work .which the 'Board is 
doing will have important practical results and that it will serve as a wise 
helpful guide to provincial and State authorities in building up a sound 
system of public instruction in the areas for which they are responsible. 
It is my earnest Tiopo that it may be my good fortune, while I hove the 
honour of being your Chairman, to do something more to enlarge further 
the scope of the Board’s, activities. I look forward in particular to develop- 
ing the Bureau of Education, which appears to mo to be an essential 
adjunct to a body of this nature. No one will, I think, deny the urgent ’ 
need for some organisation which will (conduct and collate researches in to 
educational problems peculiar to India and nt the same time make avail- 
able up-to-date information ns to educational developments in other parts 
of the world. Unfortunately, the Bureau exists at present largely in 
name only but I do hope that even in these hard times it will not be 
impossible 'to find the money which will be needed to, make at least a 

start with the work I have in mind. 

I conclude by expressing the hope that your meeting will be 
hoth^intwesting and Lful? I have no doubt whatever that the well- 
l wn Wmtalitv of Hyderabad will make your visit thoroughly enjoyable 

ST EESJISto »» »» W «6r.t «* f betas you.- 

, Wore the Board comprised the following items: — 

t' that the Proceedings of the last meeting of the Central 

*• 3° J? EduStionheld at Madras on the 11th and 12th January 

A^sory 0 ft e r circulation to members and that copies were 

Ste .rfvXSita ta Mi.. »a ™ prt o. 

_ . j -nnaider reports from Provincial Governments, etc., 

•II. To receive _ primary, (b) ‘basic’ education and recommenda- 
tioM?Tf a“y from the approbate Standing Committees in connection 
therewith. 



IH. To receive and consider reports from Provincial Governments, 
etc., on developments in adult education and recommendations, if any, 
from tlio appropriate Standing Committee in connection therewith. 

IV. To receive and consider the views of Provincial Governments, etc., 
with regard to the principles recommended by tho Central Advisory Board 
of Education at their last meot'mg for determining tho award of scholar- 
ships from public funds. 

V. To receive and consider tho views of Provincial Governments, etc., 
with regard to the recommendations of tho Scientific Terminology Com- 
mittee of the Centr'al Advisory Board of Education as adopted by tho 
Board nt their last meeting and to report any action taken- by them or 
by responsible agencies in their areas in connection therewith. 

VI. To receive and consider the views of Provincial Governments, otc., 
with regard to the recommendations of the Social Service and Public Ad- 
ministration Committee of the Central Advisory Bonrd of Education ns 
adopted by tho Bonrd at their last meeting and certain further information 
on the subject supplied by them "in respect of work undertaken by volun- 
tary ngcncics of on all-India character in their areas. 

VII. To receive nnd consider the views of Provincial Governments, 
etc., with regard to the recommendations made by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education nt their last meeting on the question of separating 
the School Lcnving Certificate Examination from tho Mnlriculntion Exa- 
mination, nnd recommendations, if any, from the appropriate Standing 
Committee in connection therewith. 

VJJT. To receive nnd consider the views of Provincial Governments, 
etc., with regard to the recommendations mnde by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education nt their last meeting on the question of adopting a 
uniform system of nomenclature for the designation of teachers in uni- 
versities nnd colleges. 

IX. To receive and consider the views of Provincial Governments, etc., 
with regard to the recommendation made by the Central Advisory Bonrd 
of Education at their last meeting that practical hygiene should bo includ- 
ed in the courses for teachers in training colleges and' training schools. 

X. To receive nnd consider the views of the Inter-University Board 
with regard to the question of excising undesirable passages from text- 
books prescribed for university studies. 

XT. To receive and consider reports from Provinienl Governments, 
etc., with regnrd to the action tnken on tho recommendation 'made by tbo 
Central Advisory Bonrd of Education nt. their Inst meeting on the nepd 
for arranging specific instruction in schools on tho subject of 'Kindness to 
nninmlfi’. 

XII. To receive and consider (lie report of tho Committee on School 
Buildings appointed by the Central Advisory Bonrd of Education nt their 
last meeting. 

X1TT. To receive and consider the report of the Committee appointed 
in reeordnnee with the decision of the Central Advisory Bonrd of Educa- 
tion nt their last meeting to examine the question of adopting a uniform 
Braille Code in the sehools for the blind in Indin. 

XIV. To receive nnd consider the roporls of (lie Committee appointed 
by the Chninnnn nt the request of the Control Advisory Bonrds of Honlth 
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, and Education to consider the steps to be taken to improve the physical 
Condition of school children. ' f 1 J 

_ X J 1? consider a memorandum on the subject of examinations by 
Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Dm Ahmad. - " y J 

XVI. To consider the issues raised in a letter No. F. 7525 /F dated 

the 8th October,. 1941, from the Government of Bombay, regarding the 
■question of the introduction of Hindustani in primary and secondary 
schools and recommendations, if any, from the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees m connection therewith. ' , 

it 

XVII. To consider the issues arising out of the letter No. 2296-Edn., 
dated the 8th November, 1941, from the Government of Bengal, regarding 
the need for financial assistance from the Central Government for Primary 
Education Schemes in Bengal and recommendations, if any, from the 
appropriate Standing Committees in connection therewith. 

• ^'° cons *^ er 8 question raised by the Government of Assam 

with regard to the promotion of technic&l and industrial education in con- 
nection with university and collegiate education in India and recommenda- 
tions, if any, from the appropriate Standing Committee in connection 
therewith. 

, consider a recommendation from the Advisory Committee 

for Educational Broadcasts. , 

,, T ° consider the desirability of appointing a special committee of 
e Central Advisory Bonrd of Education to prepare a report on the ques- 
tion of the recruitment and training of teachers. 

XXI. To consider a recommendation from the Indian Public Schools * 
onference that scholarships tenable in their schools should be provided 
out of public funds to assist boys of outstanding ability who would not 
otuenviEe be in a position to seek admission thereto and recommendations, 

J any, from the appropriate Standing Committee in connection therewith. 

.. consider a communication from the Youths' Welfare Associa- 

tion. 

. cons 'der the future functions and composition of the Stand- 

g Committees of the Central Advisory Board of Education and to fill 
vacancies where necessary. 

^ consider the issues raised in a letter No. 7437/F., dated 
e -loth .December 1941, from the Government of Bombay, regarding the 
xpenment of Basic’ education in Bombay Province. 

0ffi XXV. To consider the question of the recruitment of Education 

, , XXVI. To fix the time and place of' the eighth meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

-vttt explanatory memoranda on items. H, HI, IV, V, VI, VH, 

X, XI, XV, XVI, XVII, xvm, xx, xxi, xxn, xxm, 
h«" AT ct*’ agenda which had been circulated to tbe mem- 

£ 1 ™% tbe Committee previous to the meeting are reproduced in Appen- 

• . waa reported that, the proceedings of the last meeting 

tne Central Advisory Board of Education held at Madras on the 11th 
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•and 12th January 1941 were •confirmed, after circulation to members and 
that copies were sent to Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, 
‘State Governments and Universities in India. They wore also put on 
sale to the public. The information was recorded. 

9. Item II. — (a) The Standing Committee had no comments to ofter 
»on the reports supplied by the Provincial Governments with regard to 
•developments in primary education and the Hoard decided that the in- 
formation should be recorded. 

(b) (i) The Board eudorsed the recommendations of the Standing Corn- 
mil tee that information about experiments in ‘basic’ and other types of 
progressive education should be collected in future not only from Provin- 
cial Governments and States, but also from voluntary agencies with a 
recognised all-India status. 

(ii) In view of the fact that the Board hnd generally approved the 
recommendations of the two Committees sot up by them in January and 
December, 1938, to report upon this subject, the Board noted witli regret 
■that the Government of Orissa had not seen their way to continue the 
experiment with regnrd to ‘basic’ education after only a yenr’s trial. 

10. Item III . — The Board considered tho report of the Standing Com- 
mittee (Professional and Vocational Education Committee) on the inform- 
ation supplied by the Provincial Governments and other authorities nbout 
recent developments in adult education. The Board observed tlint while 
in certain areas expansion had been restricted owing to financial strin- 
gency, progress on the whole was being maintained. They realised, how- 
ever. that so long ns present conditions obtain, there is little prospect of 
adequate 6ums being nvnilnble from public funds to enable tho work to 
be developed on a comprehensive sca'c and they felt that this only incrcas- 
cd the importance of making the utmost use of those voluntary agencies, 
and particularly universities, winch are prepared to devote "themselves 
to social service. 

The Board, while not desiring to depart from the existing procedure 
by which communications in rcspcci of matters relating to university 
-education are made through the Inter-University Board, wero of 
■opinion thnt in future issues affecting university education should bo 
referred to tlio individual universities as well as to the Intcr-Univorsity 
Board mid that both the Vice-Chancellors nnd tho Registrars should be 
addressed when the matter is one of urgency. 

11. Item IV . — The Board noted with satisfaction thnt the Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India, were generally in agreement with the principles reeommondod 
by the Board at their last meeting for determining the award of scholar- 
ships from public funds. It was, however, considered desirable to appoint 
a Committee to explore the best methods of giving practical effect to these 
principles nnd to make suggestions for the guidance of tho authorities 
concerned. The following mombors wero appointed to serve on this 
•Committee : — 

tV. IT. F. Armstrong, Esq., M.A., F.C.S., I.E.S., Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Punjab. 

J. M. Bottomloy, Esq., M.A.. C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. 
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Dr. G. G. E. Hunter, M.A.,' D.Phil. (Oxon.), F.B.A.I., I.E.S., 
Director of Public Instruction, Central Provinces Berar. 

S. N. Moos, Esq,, M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

J. C. Powell-Priee, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public- 
Instruction, United Provinces. 

John Sargent, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

B. M. Statham, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras. 

12. Item V . — The Board Considered the views of Provincial Govern- 
ments, Local Administrations', State Governments and Universities in 
India with regard to the recommendations of' the Scientific Terminology 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education as adopted at the 
last meeting of the Board and the action taken by them or by responsi- 
ble agencies in their areas in connection therewith. 

The Board expressed their satisfaction at the general agreement of the 
authorities consulted with the recommendations of the report, the only major 
point about which there was any substantial divergence of opinion being 
that of the main groups into which Indian languages should be divided. 
It was decided to appoint a Central Board of Deference as contemplated 
therein. This Deference Committee will have power to set up expert sub- 
committees as required and it is hoped that their guidance on general 
principles as well as their decisions on specific issues submitted to them 
Will prove generally acceptable. , 

t W ? s ^ r ^ er agreed that all questions regarding the grouping of 
Indian languages according to their natural affinities and issues arising 
in connection with the adoption of scientific as well as technical terms 
Mould come within the purview of this Board of Deference. It was 
decided that the Deference Board should consist of a Chairman -who should 
philologists^ ^ en ^ ra ^ Advisory Board, two scientists and two 

Dr. Sir A. Fazlur Bahman, LL.D., B.A. (Oxon.), waB appointed os 
i airman and the following, subject to .their consenting to serve, were 
appointed as members:— 

Dr. Abdul Haq, B.Eitt., Ph.D,(Oxon.), (formerly Head of the 
Deptt. of Arabic. Osmania University) Secretary, Anjumnn- 
e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Delhi. 

Dr. Sir. S. S. Bhatnngar, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.Inst.P., F.I.C., 
Director of Scientific and Industrial Desearch. 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., D.Litt., Head of the De- 
partment of 'Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 

Sir C. V. Daman, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., F.D.S., N.L., Head 
of the Department of Physics, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, 

13. If cm VI . — The Board reviewed the reports of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India, with regard to the recommendations of the Social Service and 
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Public Administration Committee of tbe Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation, as adopted by the Board at the last meeting, and tbe further 
information supplied in respect of the work undertaken by voluntary 
Agencies of an all-India character in their areas. While hoping that their 
recommendations would be implemented, wherever possible, even .-in the 
present circumstances, the Board recognised that it might not be feasible 
in the immediate future to set up the proposed Central Body to be called 
the All-India Council of Social Sendee with an instituto for research under 
It B control. The Board suggested, however, that in each province and 
other large administrative area, every effort should be made without delay 
to stimulate and co-ordinate the work of the various Social Service 
Agencies, both voluntary and official, and to arrange for the training of 
social service- workers of all grades. It was also decidcd i that the Central 
Bureau should continue to collect from Provincial Governments and 
voluntary agencies of all-India character detailed information regarding — 

(i) existing agencies for social service in their areas, including uni- 

versities ; 

(ii) the scope of their activities; 

(iii) their relation to one another and tho means adopted to co- 

ordinate their work. 

and to submit it to the annual meetings of the Board. 

14. Item VII . — In connection with the report of their Standing Com- 
mittee on the views of the Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, 
State Governments and Universities in India, with regard to the recom- 
mendations made by tho Central Advisory Board of Education at the last 
meeting on the question of the relation of the School Lonving Certificate 
Examination to the Matriculation Examination, the Board were informed 
that tho Inter-University Board at their last meeting had appointed a 
Committee to consider this subject. The Board felt it desirable also to 
appoint a" Committee and decided to suggest to the Inter-University 
Board that the two Committee should collaborate.* 

The Board also wished the Committee to bear in mind the desirability 
of raising progressively the standard required for entrance to Universities 
particularly in connection with the' three year degree course which some 
Universities have in contemplation. 

The following were appointed ns members of the Committee : — 

W. H. F. Armstrong, Esq., M.A., F.C.S., I.E.S., Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Punjab. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea, M.A., D.Sc. (Loud.), Barrister- at-Law, M.L.’A. 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E S., Director of Public 
-Instruction, Bengal. 

The TTon’blc Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justioe 

* " of India. 

Dr. G. G. B. Hunter, M.A., D.Phil., F.B.A.I., I.E.S., Director of 
Public Instruction, Central Provinces k Bernr. 

* Thin augcr-ation bn* aineo born agreed to by the Intpr-Univorsity Board and a 

} oint matting baa beta arranged in Delhi at tho end of Kareb. 




». jn. moos, iSsq., M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay, ‘ 1 

• J, C. Powell-Price, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., Director .of Public- 
Instruction, United Provinces. 

Srimati Penuka Eay.'B.Sc. (Econ.) Load.- 
John Sargent, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, t * 

R. M. Statham, Esq., M.A., C.I.E.,,I.E.S„ Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, 

. ’ 1 

15. t Item VIII . — In view of tlie replies received from the authorities- 
consulted the Board re-affirmed the recommendations made by them at 
the last meeting as to the adoption of a uniform system of nomenclature 
for the designation of teachers in universities and colleges, subject to the 
proviso that those relating to the transitional stage may be accepted as a 
permanent arrangement. 

1C. Item IX . — The views of the Provincial Governments.^ Local Ad- 
ministrations State Governments and Universities in India with regard 
the recommendation made by the Board at the last meeting that practical 
training in school hygiene should be given in training colleges and schools- 
which were in all oases favourable, were recorded. 


1 i7. item X . — The Board considered the resolution adopted by the 
'Inter-University Board, India, with regard to the question of excising un- 
desirable passages from text books prescribed for univ^ity stales mid 
endorsed it subject to the deletion of the words and erotic . ihe reso- 
lution as amended will now read — / 


"The Board strongly recommend that all obscene passages should, 
be omitted from the text books prescribed for courses of 
study in all the subjeots. ” * 

18. Item XL — The reports from Provincial Governments, Local Ad- 
ministrations and State Governments with regard to the action taken on 
the recommendations made by the Board at their last jneetm D on the need 
for arranging specific instruction in schools .on the subject of Kindness 
to animals’ were recorded. 

19. Item XTI . — The Board considered the report of Sc ^.°? 1 ® ulld : 

in«s Committee appointed at their last meeting. The report w 11 be found 
in C Appendix II- The Board adopted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee and further decided that — < 

(i) The Educational Commissioner should be authorised to reproduce 
, in book form the material contained in the report together 
’ ^th such further information including illustrations, plane, 

* . costings, and estimates as he may consider necessary., 

fin The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
should be asked to prepare a detailed note .on the question of 
/ financing substantial schemes of non-recurring educational ex- 
penditure out of loans, a general principle which has the 
Board’s strong support. ‘ 
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(iii) The Educational Commissioner should be authorised to appoint 
an qxpert Committee to prescribe ndequate standards for 
Indian schools in respect of lighting, heating and ventilation. 

20. Item XIII . — The Board considered the report of the Committee 
appointed by them to examine the quostion v of adopting a Uniform 1 Braille 
Code in the schools for the blind in India. The report of the Committee 
will bo found in Appendix III. The Board adopted the recommendations 
of the Committee and in pursuance of recommendation No. V, appointed 
an expert Committee with the following personnel: — 

John Sargent, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India (Chairman}. 

Dr. Abdul Haq, B.Litt., Ph.D. (Oxon.), (formerly Head of the 
Department of Arabic, Osmania University), Secretary, All- 
India Anjuman-e-Tarnqqi-c-Urdu, Delhi. 

P. M. Advani, Esq., M.A., B.So., Principal, School for the (Blind, 
Karachi. 

K. D. Bliattacharjee, Esq., B.A., Principal, Lady Noyce School for 
the Deaf & Dumb, New Delhi. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chntterji, M.A., D.Litt., Head of the De- 
partment of Comparative Philology, Calcutta University. 

21. Item XIV . — The Board had before them the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by their late Chairman at the request of the Central 
Advisor}' Boards of Health and Education to consider tho steps to be 
taken to improve the physical condition of school children. Tho report 
of the Committee will be found in Appendix IV. Tho Board approved the 
recommendations of the Committee subject to the following modification 
in recommendation No. 55 : — 

"The fees to be charged for tuition in secondary schools in urban 
areas should include a contribution towards the cost of medi- 
cal inspection and treatment.” 

and authorised Dr. Pannn Loll, D.Litt.', C.I.E., I.C.S., Adviser to H. E. 
the Governor of the United Provinces, and the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India to communicate their views to the Central 
Advisory Board of Health at tho meeting at Calcutta on Jnnunrv 2Gth, 
27th and 28th, 1942. « 

22. Item XV — The Board considered n resolution on subject of Exa- 
minations submitted by Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad and Dr. P. N. 
Bnnerjen. Tnc resolution proposed the setting up of a special Committeo 
to enquire and consider whether it is feasible and desirable — 

(a) to reduce ihe number of examinations held by different bodies; 

(b) to make more subjects optional than they arc at present; 

(c) . to reduce the marks allotted to different subjects for the written; 

(d) to mnke the questions more precise and definite; 

(c) to make the system of mnrking scripts less mcchnnicnl; and 


Tho Central Advisory Board of Health agrcod to tho suggested modification. 
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in India. ~ 'While recognising tho importance of the closest collaboration 
between the Department of Education and other Departments of Govcm- 
ment concerned with industry and commerce as well ns industrial and com- 
mercial interests the Board were strongly of opinion that if overlapping 
and waste are to be avoided, all types of Technical Education, using tho 
word in its broadest sense, should in alt provinces be under the direct con- 
trol of the Department of Education. They based this opinion mainly 
on tho ground that wbntcver other interests may be concerned both tlfo 
primary objective and the technique required are essentially instructional. 
The Board regarded this matter as of particular importonco in view of 
the industrial developments which may be anticipated after the war and 
of tho Contribution which Technical Institutions would be expected to 
make in this connection. Even in the enso of war emergency measures 
like the Technical Training Scheme the Board would nttnch much import- 
ance to close consultation between tho department immediately responsible 
for tho 6clieme and tho education authorities affected by it. 

Tho Boord also welcomed the recent formation of the. Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutions, India, nnd expressed the hope Hint thin 
body in co-operation with representatives of Industry nnd Commerce 
would not only indicate tho lines which developments in technical edu- 
cation should follow but would also frame courses nnd syllabuses which 
might bo generally ndopted throughout, the country. 

The Board decided thnt the re-Constitiitcd Standing Committee should 
examine the issuos raised by tho Government of A«snm in this connection 
and submit a report to the next meeting. 

20. Bern XfX.—The Board recommended Ihnl expenditure incurred 
by educational institutions in connection with the purchase of radio listen- 
ing sets should be considered ns approved expenditure by the educational 
authorities concerned. 

27. Item X.\. — The Board felt Hint since the success of any education- 
al system must depend on the quality of the teachers, the question of 
tho recruitment,, training and conditions of scrvico of teachers is a mattor 
of fundamental importance, which calls for early investigation on an All- 
India basis. They decided to appoint the following ns n special Committee 
for thin purpose : — 

Khan Sahib Khan Shall Alain Khon, M.A., LL.B., Director of 
Public Instruction, N. W. F. Province. 

Rnjkumnri Amrit Knur. 

-Dr. G. G. If. Hunter, M.A., D.Pliil. (Oxon.), F.B.A.I., J.K.S., 
Director of Public Instruction, Central .Provinces A. Bcrar, 

A. S. Khan. Etq., M.So„ I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Bihar. 

S. N. Moos, Esq., M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombny. 

Dhvnn Bahadur Sir K. Ranmnni Mcnon, M.A. (Cantab.), LI,.]).* 
(Honv.). 

(Srimnti Rnnukn Ray, B-So. (Eeon.) London. 

John Sargent, E6q„ M.A., C.I.K., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 
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The Board further prescribed that the term of office of a member of 
•Standing Committee should be three years, unless ho or she ceased to 
be a member of the Board in the meantime. 

The Standing Committees mentioned nbovo were then constituted with 
•the following membership: — 

(A) Primary Education Committee. 

Khan Sahib Khan Shah Alam Khan, M.A., LL.B., Director of 
Publie Instruction, N. W. F. Province. 

Jtajkumari Amrit *Kaur. 

\V. H. F. Armstrong, Esq., M A., F.C.S., I.E.S., Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab. 

A. S. Khan, Esq., M.Sc., I.E.B., Director of Public Instruction, 
Bihar. 

S. N. Moos, Esq., M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay. 

J. C. Powell-Price, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces. 

It. M. Statlinm, Esq., M.A., C T.E. I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras. 

S. C. Tripatbi, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Orissa. 

(B) Sccondaiy Education Committer. 

Khan Bahadur Mian M. Afzal Hussain, M.Sc., M.A. (Cantab.), 
I.A.S., Vice-Chancellor, University of the Punjab. 

J. M. Bottomlcy, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal 

Sluimsul-Ulema Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Director of 
Public Instruction, Sind. 

Dr. Sir C. Bnmnlinga Reddy, M.A., (Cantab.), D.Lilt., M.L.C., 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 

Srimati Renuka Ray, B.Sc. (EcOn.) London. 

i(C) Further Education Committee. 

Rajkumnri Amrit Knur. 

Dr. P. N. Bnnerjca, M.A., D.Sc. (Lond.), Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A. 

Dr. Sir A. Fnzlur Rahman, LL.D., B.A. (Oxon.). 

The Hbn’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Rnmunni Monon, M.A. 
(Cantab.), LL.D. (Hony.). 

Srimati Renuka Ray, B.Sc. (Econ.) Lond. 

Sir Shri Ram. 

P. F. S. Warren, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), A.M.I.C.E., M.T.E.- (Ind.), 
Director, Messrs. Jcssop & Co., Calcutta. 

(D) General Purposes Committee. 

The Right Rev. tho Bishop of Lahore. __ 

C. V. Chandrnsckharnn, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.RH.S., Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Travancore. 

The TTon'ble Sir Maurice Gwycr, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justice 
of India. 

Dr. G. G. R. Hunter, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon,), F.R. A.T., T.E.S.. 
Director of Public Instruction, Centml Provinces and Bcrar. 

ti 2 
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APPENDIX I (a) (i). 

Memorandum on Item II of the Agenda, placed before the Central 
Advisory Board of Eddcation. 

Developments tn Primary Education. 

At its meeting held in December, 1938, the Central Advisory Board 
•of Education, while noting with satisfaction the action taken by several 
jprovinces on the lines suggested in the Vernacular Education Committee’s 
report, desired to be kept informed of further developments in regard to 
primary education. Beports received from Provincial Governments, etc., 
have consequently been submitted to the Board at its subsequent meetings. 

2. At the last meeting held in January 1941, the Board felt that it 
would be materially assisted in discharging its function ns a clearing house 
•of information with regard to educational developments in the country 
as a whole if more detailed reports with regard to important matters like 
primary (including ‘basic’) and adult education could be obtained from 
the responsible authorities and if these reports could be examined and, 
whero necessary, commented upon by the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees of the Board before submission to the Board itself. A request 
to assist in this way was accordingly addressed to the Provincial Gov- 
•emments, etc. The information received in respect of primary education 
is summarised below. 


Provincial Governments. 

Bihar . — The only development in the sphere of primary education 
has been the introduction by the Government of free and compulsory 
primary education for boys in the municipalities at the headquarters of 
the districts in the province. Compulsory primary education has been 
"brought into operation in all these except Ranchi, the Patna Administra- 
tion Committee, and the Chaibassa Municipality during the year 1939-40. 
In Ranchi, it was introduced years ago; the Patna Administration Com- 
mittee introduced it during 1940-41 and the Chaibassa during 1941-42. 
Both on financial grounds and on account of insufficiency of women- 
teachers, it is not proposed at this stage to make education compulsory 
among girls in these areas, but they will be encouraged through the 
attendance officers to attend tile pre-primary classes which will be run 
on co-educational lines. As a result, 10 per cent, of the girls of school- 
going age will attend the, pre-primary schools. As the municipalities are 
not. in a position to meet any substantial part of the cost involved it has 
"been decided that the scheme should be financed mainly by Government 
hut the municipalities will generally be required to meet a third of the 
total recurring expenditure on education from their own funds. The 
ultimate recurring and the non-recurring cost for 1939-40 amounted to 
Rs. 2,27,550 and Rs. 1,34,550 respectively. 

With a view to keen down the cost, Government have decided not to 
give any grant towards the construction of buildings for tty* primary 
schools to be opened under the scheme but to accommodate these classes 
m cheap buildings to be rented for the purpose. , The buildings, to be 
Tented should be such ns to accommodate about 100 pupils under three 
teachers. 
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their schools into complete ones and which fail to turn out a sufficient 
number of permanent literates. Local Bodies have been informed that 
the schools under their control should sntibfv all the departmental re- 
quirements regarding completeness, distribution of pupils, standard war 
economic " strength and the presence of girls in satisfactory numbers in 
areas where there are no 'girls’ schools. Local bodies have been warned 
that recognition will be withdrawn from schools which do not, after a 
reasonable interval, come np to the required standard of efficiency. 

Improvement- of the quality of the teaching staff . — -Rules for the 
recognition of elementary schools have been amended so that better 
qualified teachers, specially of the Secondary grade, may .’be employed in 
large numbers. It has been ruled that English should be taught i>y 
Secondary grade teachers only and that after 1st October 1039, the head- 
masters of lower elementary schools with four or more teachers employed 
should also be Secondary grade teachers. The rate of annual grant to 
Higher Elementary Grade Teacher has been raised from Rs 144 to 
its. 168 and that for Secondary grade teacher from Rs. 200 to Rs. 216. 

In order to secure a supply of competent teachers to handle the new 
syllabuses in elementary schools, the course of training for the TTi E W 
Elementary and Secondary grades has been completely reorganised. In 
addition, refresher courses are being conducted in most, of the training 
schools for the benefit of the existing teachers. 

The amended rules require the employment of Secondary grade 
teachers in elementary schools to a much greater dxtent. They have to 
M headmasters or headmistresses of large lower elementary 
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Elementary Education Act has therefore been amended with a view to 
permitting the local bodies to enhance the education tax leviable by them 
•without a corresponding increase in the Government contribution. 

Improvement of Education in backward areas . — The schools in the 
backward areas (Agency tracts and Wynad taluk in Malabar district) have - 
been accorded a fairly liberal treatment in that the grants will be assessed 
for teachers in these areas at 50 per cent, more than the normal rates. 
The normal allotment of teaching grant for schools in the agency has also 
been slightly increased. 

Government have recently approved the proposal to award scholarships 
to Eadaga and hill-tribe girls of the Nilgiris district reading in Standards 
TV and V The value of the scholarship will be Re. 1 per pupil per 
month. This step has been taken in order to increase the, number of 
literate girls among these backward classes. 

New E. S. L. G. Examination . — The old Elementary School Leaving 
Certificate Examination which maiked the end of the Higher Elemontarj 
course was conducted by Deputy inspectors of Schools and Sub-Assistant 
Inspectresses: As this was not a satisfactorily test, a common public 
examination for the issue of Elementary School Leaving Certificate of the 
VTTI Standard has been instituted and instructions have also been issued 
to^see that preference is given, in admissions to training schools of the 
Higher Elementary' grade, to holders of these certificates. 

Teat Bool; Committee . — -A separate Text Rook Committee for Ele- 
mentary Schools has been constituted and sepamte approval is now- 
accorded for books to be used in elementary schools. 

North-West Frontier Province . — During the year 1940-41, there was 
a further expansion of free and. compulsory primary education within the 
municipal limits of Peshawar city. Eight new primniy Schools were 
opened during the year. The Government paid a. grant of Es. 24,000 
to the Municipal Committee which spent it on the new schools opened 
during the last two years. The only regret is that the Committee has 
not so far taken any action to enforce the compulsory sections of the Act. 

Orissa. — There ‘has been no notable development in the progress of 
primary education. 

Punjab . — With regard to the development of primary education, the ‘ 
-Provincial Government have nothing "to communicate at this stuae. 

United Provinces . — [Primary education continues to be administered 
by local bodies, by Municipal Boards where there are such, and elsewhere 
by District Boards and their education committees. Tbe Deputy Inspec- 
tor of schools, the. Chief educational officer of a district, is ex-officio 
Secretary of the Education Committee. TIis importance in the scheme, of 
education was recognized by tlie conferment of Gazetted rank during 
the course of the year.’ Much has been written for and against adminis- 
tration by local bodies of primary, education. Tt is often wasteful^ and 
always slow and clumsy in working but it is believed that tbe opinion 
of the taxpayers is reflected in this system. In most’ cases the taxpayers 
know little about i(. and understand less. When education, is more widely 
spread tbe system will probably work better but it is on tbe whole not 
suited to present conditions. 


f ] Information not received in f imo for pl’rinc before tins mcetinp of tlw* Board. 
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Number of schools and emolmcnt. — The following tnble shows the 
number of schools of different kinds nnd their enrolment • — 


Kind of institution. 

Number of 1 
Schools. | 

Varia- 

tion. 

Number of Scholars. 

Varia- 

tion- 

1939-40 

1040-41 

1030-40 

1040-41 

•Government . 

16 

27 

+ 11 

1,318 

1,627 

+ 209 

District Board 

12,706 

12,475 

—231 

0,70,370 

9,71,243 

+867 

municipal Board . 

838 

835 

—3 

1,11,077 

1,11,762 

+85 

Aided . 

4,855 

4,747 

—108 


1,94,704 

- 3,276 

Unaided 

200 

160 

— 

8,068 

0,321 

x 3 j3 

Total. 

16,615 

18,244 

—371 

12,90,310 

12,88,657 

—1,762 


Tile above figures show that while 371 schools as a whole were closed 
the enrolment decreased by only 1,762 or a little less than five scholars 
per school. The process of closing uneconomical District Board Schools 
and schools aided by District Boards' continues, but the fact that the 
enrolment has now begun to decrease seems to show that this process 
•cannot be continued much further. 

The total number of girls reading in boys' primary schools has declined 
•over- the whole province from 94,090 in 1939-40 to 93,081 in the year 
under report, which is a setback to the cause of co-education. The 
decrease is not general for the Inspector of Fyznbnd reports further grati- 
fying increase in his circle. 

The expenditure on primary education from various heads is shown 
in the following table' — 


Heads. 

1930.40 

1940-41 

Variation. 

■Provincial revenue 

, 57,82,760 


+ 19,196 

District Board funds 

10,44,036 

10,31,405 

—13,231 

Municipal Board funds 

7,50,900 

7,09,540 

12,586 

Foes . . ... 

3,58,007 



Other sources .... 

2,10,321 

| 

1,94,012 

i —16,709 

Total. 

90,52,093 

00,60,195 

+ 13,502 


There lias been only a nominal increase of Its. 13,502 in the total 
expenditure on primary education compared to the expenditure in 1939-40. 
The average cost per head of educating 1,288,557 hoys was Its. 7-0-7. 
Bast year the cost was Its. 7-0-3 per boy. ’ . 
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elsewhere. This is being examined. Compulsory education is also in- 
force for girls in selected wards of Cawnpore, Mirzapur and Meerut 
Municipalities and in selected areas of Etawah • and Lucknow districts. 
There has been no change in this scheme during the year, but a proposal 
to introduce compulsion for girls in parts of Partabgorli district is under 
consideration. 

Attention continues to bo paid to these and the progress continues to 
be satisfactory, though the majority of schools are handicapped by lack 
of .space for games. Still they find room for the indigenous games, and 
the Inspector of Bareilly says that many schools prepare their own alchara 
and indulge in wrestling. Physical Training has made remarkable pro- 
gress and all primary schools practise it and many are very good indeed. 
The competitions held by many districts show a high standard of physical, 
exercise with n corresponding increase in smartness and neatness. 

Scouting and extra-curricular activities . — Scouting continues to be 
popular and almost every school has its troop of scouts or cubs. There 
, is still too much emphasis upon the spectacular side, according to some 
reports, and too little in the training for service nnd citizenship which 
scouting provides. Most schools have some form of extra-curricular 
activity, which generally take the form of some sort of Craft. Such work 
hah -undoubtedly been stimulated by tbc introduction of Basic education. 
Junior Bed Cross work also continues to progress. 

Rural development . — It is generally agreed that the village school is, 
and must be, the centre of all rural development work. Beports show, 
unfortunately, that many of the village school tenchers do not realise their 
responsibility. In three selected areas .of Lucknow, Gorakhpur and 
Moradabad special attention has been paid to this work bv the Department 
since 1935 and honoraria and rewards are paid to teachers specially trained 
who do good work Here the position is better and it is reported that 
useful work is being done, and there is an improvement in the social and" 
moral condition of the villages. Tiie scheme costs the Government 
Bs. 6,900 per annum.] 


Local Administrations. 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara. — With the introduction of a three-year expansion 
programme during the year 1939-40, 34 single-teacher schools have been 
converted into two-teacher schools and n similar number will be con- 
verted in each of the following years. Tills will no doubt improve the 
general standard of the children now at school but the stage is being 
reached when compulsion will he necessary if the number in attendance- 
is to be substantially increased. 

Primary' education for girls has made steady progress during recent 
years. During the year 1940-41, a Government Training School for- 
Women.with a practising school attached was opened in Ajmer.' Ten 
stipends are awarded each year to trainees. 

In rural areas, six buildings of approved type for girls’ primary schools 
with spacious playgrounds were constructed during 1940-41. • Two- 
primary schools were, raised, to the Secondary standard, and a trained 
matriculate appointed as headmistress in each of these schools. Almost 
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.all the single-teacher primary schools have been converted into two-teacher 
schools. It is expected that with these improved facilities more girls will 
now be attracted to these schools. 

Delhi . — The scheme for the reorganisation of education in the rural 
nvea which was drawn up lost year has been held up for the' present 
because of the heavy cost involved. 

The scheme for the reorganisation of secondary education now tinder 
consideration will, if approved, affect primary education to the extent 
that the primary stage will extend over 5 years instead of 4. 

State Gover.s-me.vts. 

Hyderabad . — During 1939-40, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government 
sanctioned a five-year programme for the expansion and improvement of 
primary education and the construction of buildings for primary schools. 
It was also decided that in future primary education should be controlled 
entirely by the State and not by loc-il bodies, and that the latter should 
confine themselves to finding from Local Funds the -cost of buildings and 
equipment for primary schools in the villages. The burden of tecurring 
expenditure on primary education should he. borne by the State. 

On sanctioning the above-mentioned schemo. Government provided an 
additional grant of Es. 74 lakhs rising by one lakh annually to Ks. 12J 
lakhs during the succeeding five years, in order to enable the 'Education 
Department to convert the existing Local Fund Schools into Government 
Schools, to provide all villages with a population of 1,000 and above with 
schools and to increase the salaries of teachers, the minimum fixed for 
an Assistant Master of a village primary school being Rs. 18. and for a 
Headmaster Rs. 25 a month. 

At the same time, for the provision of buildings, the Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Department has made u special grant of Rs. 20 'lakhs from the 
Education and General Balances, at the rate of Es. 4 lakhs annually, in 
addition to the annual Local Fund Education Grant of Es. 4% lakhs. 

Three standard plans for primary school buildings (for large, medium 
sized and small schools, the latter type of building costing a little over 
Es. 1,000 only) have been approved. 

An interesting feature of the new scheme is t{iat it contemplates the 
creation of school committees for all primary schools comprising leading 
local residents whose function, will be to encourage the attendance of 
pupils at school and to bring the requirements of the school to the notice 
of the inspecting staff. 

Mysore . — (The control of Primary Education, which was vested with 
the Local Education authorities was resumed bv Government with effect 
from 1st July 1941.] 

T raven core . — There are no new important developments to be men- 
tioned. 


[ ] Information not reoeftod in time for plncing before the meeting of tbo Board. 
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APPENDIX I (ft) (ii). 

Memorandum on Item II of the Agenda placed before the Central 
Advisory Board op Eduoatiok. 

Progress in ‘ Basic Education'. 

The Second Wardlia Education Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education had recommended inter alia that a standing committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education should be appointed to watch 
new educational experiments carried on in the provinces as well as the 
progress of educational developments generally, with special reference to- 
'Basic' education and to ’make recommendations to the Board for neces- 
sary action. The Central Advisory Board to whom the report of the 
Committee was submitted at its meeting held in May -1940, decided that 
to implement this recommendation it would be better to strengthen its- 
existing Vernacular Education Committee than to set up a special Com- 
mittee. Accordingly the Committee was reconstituted to watch the 
progress of ‘Basic’ education in the country. 

2. At its last meeting held in January 1941, the Board felt that it 
would be materially assisted in discharging its function as a clearing 
house of information with regard to educational developments in the country 
as a whole if more detailed reports with regard to important matters like- 
‘basic’ or adult education could be obtained from the responsible authori- 
ties and if these reports could he examined and, where necessary com- 
mented upon by the appropriate Standing Committees of the Board 
before submission to the Board itself. The Provincial Governments, 
Local Administrations, and State Governments were asked to furnish such 
reports. The replies received from them about ‘basic’ education have been 
summarised below. 

I 

Provincial Governments. 

Assam. — [The Provincial Government did not see /heir way to intro- 
duce Basic Education even os an experimental measure. A report on 
Basic Education prepared by the Direotor’ of Public Instruction after 
visiting various centres of BaBic Education in India, is under considera- 
tion of Government.] 

Bengal . — The Provincial Government estimate that the minimuin cost 
of the ‘basic’ education scheme will be Bs. • 2 per head of population. 
A6 the census will probably show a population in Bengal of 6 crores, the 
-province would be involved in expenditure of Es. 12 crores if it adopted 
the "Wardlia Scheme or any other efficient scheme for children from 6 to 
14, f.c„ an eight-year course. 

The Provincial Government Rgree ‘with the Second Wardha Education 
Committee of the Board that the Central Government should bear half 
the cost of approved net expenditure upon primary education and consider 
that this is the first matter that should be decided by the Central Gov- 
ernment. Without such n subvention efficient primary education cover- 
ing a school life of eight years is. in the opinion of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, impossible. 

If such a subvention is granted the Provincial Government suggest that 
each province should develop its own schemes upon approved lines. It 

1 Information received after the meeting of tho Board. 
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is considered that the approved schemes might well be different, even 
radically different, in different areas so tlmt , from the shared experiences 
of different provinces, satisfactory schemes might be ensured. The Pro- 
vincial Government consider that theio is not at 'present sufficient evidence 
■of the praeticabdiUes und value of (lie Wordhn Scheme to justify ite 
adoption within the province. 

Bihar . — In June 11)38, an experiment in basic education was started 
by tho deputation of two officers to Wnrdha for a short course of training 
with a vion to their organising on their return courses for the training of 
teachers under the basic scheme. In September 1038, sixty prospective 
basic school teachers were admitted to the Patna Training School to 
undergo n course of training under these officers. In December 1938, 
tbe Provincial Government appointed a Basic Education Board to organise 
a system of basic education in the province. In February 19.39, a scheme 
for the establishment of fifty experimental basic schools in the compact 
area, round Brindnbnn was sanctioned, cneb commencing with grade I 
in 1939 and adding n higher grade in subsequent years until in 1945 all 
will become full fledged basic schools of seven grades. A scheme for the 
gradual conversion of the few existing nrimaty schools and ope middle 
school in the "compact area” to basic schools was sanctioned. 

With effect- from April 1939, ,35 out of tlfe 50 schools sanctioned started 
with grade I. The year 1010-11 was dovoted to the further intensification 
and consolidation of the programme of the experiment both in respect of 
the training of teachers nnd the Tunning of the basic schools. 

Tho important events in tho field of basic education during the year 
'1040-41 are given below: 

C) The introduction of cnrdhonnl work into the Basic Training School 
as a preliminary to the introduction in due course of tho complete crafts 
of card board, wood and motnl work, 

(2) The introduction into the Basic Training School of weaving as a 
part of the craft of spinning nnd weaving. 

(3) Tho completion of tho second emergency courso of. preliminoiy 
training in tho Basic Training School and the institution of a. third one 
year e course of preliminary training from Jonuniy 1941. 

(4) An assessment of tho progress of tho experiment in both the basic 
training school and tho basic schools by representative Boards of 
Inspectors. 

(5) The starting of grade II in the basic schools in "compact area" . 
since May, 1040. 

(61 A course of a year’s retraining for half the number. of tbo basic 
school teachers trained in tile first emergenoy course. ' 

. (7) A course of training for the teachers of the schools of the old type 

m the compact area” since converted or being converted into basic 
schools. 

(6) Sanction 'by Government of courses of studies for tbe preliminary 
ana final courses of training each of one year and tbo reorganisation of 
tlie work of the Basic Training School in tho light thereof. 

tv?) establishment of direct contact between the specialist staff 
-of the basic training school nnd the supervisors and teachers of basic 
-schools 
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(10) The preparation of literature for the basic schools and the basic, 
training school. 

(11) The reorganisation of the staff of the Practising School .attached 
to the Basic Training School on lines of Basic Education with the number 
of school days in a year brought in line with that of the Basic Schools 
In the “compact area”. 

Expenditure . — The experiment is financed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The total expenditure amounted to Us. 1,11.364 during 1940-41. 

Basic Training Qchool at Patna — Since April 1940, this institution has 
bebn working as a purely basic training school. 

Basic crafts .^ — -The basic crafts practised during the year were (l) 
'spinning and weaving, (li) gardening and agriculture, and (iii) card-board 
work os a preliminary' to the intioduction of the complete craft of card- 
board, wood and metal work. Of these weaving was introduced only 
during the close of the year 1940-41. The work done in this direction by 
the pupil teachers is reported to be quite satisfactory. 

Literature Work . — The Basic Education Board lias set up a Standing 
•Committee called the Basic Literature Committee, to undertake the work 
of preparing literature for the students of basic schools during 1940-41. 
A book for grade III with suitable illustrations has already been approved 
by the Board and will be published shortly. Another book for grade II 
is nearing completion. The procedure adopted in preparing the literature 
is to collect 

(1) selected samples -of reading material prepared and used at the 
various basic grades, 

(2j records of activities followed, observations made, matters 
studied, services rendered, and incidents occurring at these 
schools, and 

(3) facts and figures relating to village life, population, occupations, 
rites and rituals, fairs and festivals, etc., and then to classify 
them, and to edit them in the form of reading lessons. 

Schools and Enrolment . — The number of basic schools in the "compact 
-area’’ continued to stand at 27 with 2,024 scholars (1,859 boys and 185 
girls) on roll on the 31st March 1941. 

Buildings and equipment . — The Basic Board also made experiments 
in constructing basic school houses. The first type constructed was the 
cheapest type with long grass and bamboo wattle walls with th atc h e d 
roofs supported on bamboo and timber uprights. A class room with a 600 
square feet floor space, a store room with 800 square feet floor 6pace 
and a teachers’ house with a small bed room and a kitchen and enclosed 
yard attached were all constructed at a total cost of Es. 250. The annual 
recurring cost on repairs amounted to Es. 45 approximately. These 
buildings are, however, reported to bo unsuitable. 

Basic Syllabus in practice — The year 1940-41 has not recorded any 
increase in the time devoted to the basic craft. It appears however that 
with the growing control of the teachers on the technique of craft-practice 
and correlated teaching, (he time devoted per day to the basic craft will 
go on gradually rising. 

The sale proceeds of the slivers made and yarn spun by the pupils in 
the basic schools was Es. 2,112-3-0 and the value of the pupils’ produce, 
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District Local Board, Knira, at Thnmnn, and two schools run by the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyapitli, Poona. 

Curriculum . — The curriculum adopted for the Basic schools is a special 
course drafted by the Advisory Committee. Tho syllabus includes spinning 
and carding as the Basic Craft, Nature Study. Mother-Tongue, Arithmetic, 
Social Studies, General Science and Drawing. Tho timg. devoted to 
actual Craft work — spinning and carding — was 3 hours and 20 minutes 
originally but subsequently it' had to bo reduced to 2 hours 

In regard to actual work, Craft, work on the whole is reported to be 
satisfactory and the teachers have been able’ to correlate the teaching of 
Arithmetic and the Mother-Tongue with Craft work to some extent. 
Work ‘ in Genernl Science and Nature Study, however, is .confined in a 
majority of cases to mere observation. As the syllabus is not well defined, 
particularly in regard to Social Studies, and as no special books arc 
available for the use of the pupils or tho teachers, the progress made on 
the whole in subjects other than Craft work has been reported to be not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Training of Teachers . — The training of teachers for the Basic Schools 
was specially undertaken by Government at three Training Centres on a 
linguistic basis. These .institutions are run from provincial funds and no 
feeB are charged. The teachers sire paid their full pay or stipends while 
under training. A special svllahus trained by the Advisory Committee 
is followed. Each Training Institution has a Practising Sclioot attached 
to it. Provision for the training of over a hundred teachers exists in these 
institutions. 


General licmarLs . — The expci ivitco <>t the last two years has gone to 
show that the scheme of Bnsic Education is not working' very satisfactorily 
and the existing schools have not proved an unqualified success. In some 
areas the local people are not particularly interested in the ernft that has 
been introduced, for instance in the Kbnndala area, which as not a cotton- 
growing tract, craft education based on spinning and carding cannot be 
regarded ns related to the environment and needs of the local people. Tn 
some areas nlso in view of the altitude of the Muslim eommunitv towards 
the scheme some of the Urdu schools bad to be closed. 

Prom the educational point of view, the main difficulty felt is, in regard 
to the courses laid down. The courses are ambitious anil few teachers, 
on account of 'their limited background, are able to handle intelligently 
tho prescribed syllabus. Although a certain amount of work has been laid 
down for Social Studies, Agriculture, (Nature-study and Gardening) and 
Science, nothing of any value is being attempted. Unfortunately no 
text-books are available even for teachers, and most of the work is left 
to the teacher to carry on ns best as he can, with tho result that all the 
lessons given suffer from lack of variety. From tho economic point of 
? new also, these schools are proving for more expensive than ordinary 
schools and it lias been found increasingly difficult to mako use of or 
dispose of the yarn produced. 

The Local Advisory Committee fully appreciate the difficulties. 


Central Provinces and Bcrar .— Experimental work relating to tho 
problems of ‘basic 1 education, such as (a) craft work and the fatigue 
point, (b) the application of the principle of correction, and (c) the econo- 
mic aspect of tho ernft work, was enrriod on in the Prnctisino- School 
attached to the Basic Normal School, Wnrdlin. In thirty primary schools 
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District Local Board, Kairn, .at Tharomi, and two schools run by the Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidyopitb, Poona. 

Curriculum. — The curriculum adopted for the Basic schools is a special 
course drafted by the Advisory Committee. The Byllabus includes spinning 
and carding as the Basic Craft, Nature Study, Mother-Tongue, Arithmetic, 
Social Studies, General Science and Drawing. The tinig. devoted to 
actual Craft work — spinning and carding — was 3 hours and 20 minutes 
originally but subsequently it' had to be reduced to 2 hours. 

In regard to actual work, Craft work on the whole is reported to be 
satisfactory and the teachers have been able' to correlate the teaching of 
Arithmetic and the Mother-Tongue with Craft work to some extent. 
Work 'in General Science and Nature Study, however, is confined in a 
majority of cases to mere observation. As the syllabus is not well defined, 
particularly in regard to Social Studies, and ns no special books are 
available for the use of the pupils or the teachers, the progress made on 
the whole in subjects other than Craft work has been reported to be not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Training of Teachers . — The training of teachers for the Basic Schools 
was specially undertaken by Government at three Training Centies on a 
linguistic basis. These .institutions are run from provincial funds and no 
fees are charged. The teachers are paid their full pay or stipends while 
under training. A special sallahus framed by the Advisory Committee 
is followed. Bach Training Institution has a Practising School attached 
to it. Provision for the training of over a hundred teachers exists in these 
institutions. 

General Remarhs. — The expei lcnce ot the last two years has gone to 
show that the scheme of Basic Education is not working very satisfactorily 
and the existing schools have not proved an unqualified success. In some 
areas the local people are not particularly interested in the croft that hns 
been introduced, for instance in the Khandala area, which asf not a cotton- 
growing tract, craft education based on spinning and carding cannot be 
regarded as related to the environment and needs of the Iocnl people. -In 
some areas also in view of the attitude of the Muslim community towards 
the scheme some of the Urdu schools had to be closed. 

Prom the educational point of view, the main difficulty felt is in regard 
to the courses laid down. The courses are ambitious and few teachers, 
on account of their limited background, are able to handle intelligently 
the prescribed syllabus. Although a certain amount of work has been laid 
down for Social Studies, Agriculture (Nature-study and Gardening) and 
Science, nothing of any value is being attempted. Unfortunately no 
text-books are available even for teachers, and most of the work is left 
to the teacher to carry on as best as he can, with the result that all the 
lessons given suffer from lack of variety. From the economic point of 
view also, these schools are proving far more expensive than ordinary 
'schools and it has been found increasingly difficult to make use of or 
dispose of the yam produced. 

The Local Advisory Committee fully appreciate the difficulties. 

Central Provinces and Berar— Experimental work relating to the 
problems of 'basic' education, such ns (a) craft work and the fatigue 
point, (b) the application of the principle of correction, and (c) the econo- 
mic aspect of the craft work, was carried on in the Practising School, 
attached to the Basie Normal School, Wardhn. In thirty primary schools 
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which have been adopted by Government, (ho 'basic' syllabus has boett 
introduced ns nn experimental measure. Some difficulty is being experi- 
enced in disposing of tile vnrn produced by tile pupils at Wnrdlm. 

ilnclrati. — 'Basie* education )m>. not been adopted in the Presidency. 

Norfft-HYsf Frontier Prurimr . — On (lie ictuui nf the leaehers trained 
in the ‘basic’ system of education at New Delhi, the ‘basic’ scheme was 
introduced experimentally in two primary school-, in the Peshawar District 
in August 1010. Ib'porU show that the new venture is progressing on 
ptoper lines and the prospects seem bright. Tn one of the schools, efforts 
wore made to make the scheme self-supporting ns a result of the proceeds 
derived from the sale of vegetables, entd boiird and paper colouring work. 

Orma . — In 10:i8, the Provincial Government decided to experiment 
m tlio system of ‘basic' education. A Board of ’Bnsie* Education was 
constituted in October 1908, so that it. might advise the Government on 
tho introduction of the scheme in the province. In .Tune 1939, a trnining 
school for teachers for tlio projioscil ‘Bnslc’ schools was started and 15 
such schools were opened in February 1910. 

As tlio scheme was introduced as an experimental lnensuro it was 
sanctioned temporarily for a period of one year only. After one year, the 
Provincial Government examined the progress of the experiment in the 
light of the report of their Director of Public Instruction and decided 
that it was not in" the interest of the province to continue it further. The 
schcmo has accordingly been abandoned : the reasons for this decision arc 
given below • — 

Although the idea behind tho schcmo is thut teucliiug, instead of 
reljing on text-books, should be roirolnted to tho exercise of 
some craft cho-en out. of a number of different ci.ifts likely 
to bring about the all-round development of the children, 
unlj one craft, i.c., (.pinning, has actually been adopted iit 
the Basic schools nt Bari, and Government are advised that 
no other useful crnfl can be substituted or added owing to the 
luck of truehci .s capable of giving instruction through such 
crafts. Thu Wurdba scheme provides for 3 hours and 20 
minutes of every school day of f»J hours to ho spent in the 
practice of crafts, nDd there is on obvious likelihood flint 
with no alternative craft to spinning these schools will quickly 
degenerate into mere spinning schools. Spinning is a 
sedentary and monotonous occupation and not at nil calculated 
to lend to the all-round 'development of children in Orissa, 
vvlioro a more stimulating medium of instruction is obviously 
required. Moreover, ns no craft other than spinning can be 
introduced, this experiment cannot ever be given the beat 
chance of success in the province - ^ 

These Basic schools nvc far more expensive than the ordinary primary 
schools, and it would be quite impossible for the province 
to introduce them on a Inige scale unless thov proved to be 
self-supporting. In this respect also the experiment hns not 
shown any signs of success. The nofunl receipts of tho Bnsic 
Schools in Orissa mo reported to havo amounted to 8 annas 
per head against an estimate of Ks. 3-9-0 a bend for the 
first year in the original scheme. 
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The cost of continuing the existing 15 schools together with the 
training school for n fuilher period of three years would be 
approximately Its. 1} lakhs, nnd if tho experiment were 
continued on n seven years’ basis, f.c., for the whole course, 
the cost would be \eij much greater. 'In the financial cir- 
cumstances of the province such a iiea\y expenditure is not 
justified merely in order to test- the merits of the scheme. 
It is understood that the Government of Madras during the 
Congress regime decided against the introduction of the 
system, preferring a revised system of elementiry education 
which : s believed to be fundamentally the same ns the 
primary school system already in force in Orissa. The ex- 
periment is, however, being carried out in some other pro- 
vinces nnd from the results so obtained it will be possible 
to ascertain the value and practicability of the system 
without incurring the heavy expenditure required to try it 
out thoroughly m Orissa. 

The Provincial Government therefore decided to close the Basic 
schools and Training school with effect from the 1st March 
1911. Attempts will be made to absorb the teachers trained 
in these schools into tho ordinary schools of the province so 
far ns possible. 

Punjab . — -The province hns not adopted the 'basic' education scheme. 

United Provinces — In order to introduce Art and Crafts in Anglo- 
Vernacular schools 2 refresher courses were run at the Basic Training 
College, Allnnnlind for the training of Drawing Mnsters and Manual Train- 
ing Instructors of all the Anglo- Vernacular High Schools and Intermediate 
Colleges run by Government. The syllabus of Arts and Crafts was 
already drawn up and this syllabus is being introduced by these Drawing 
Masters in Classes III and TV from July 1941. 

From July 1941 Drawing Masters and Manual Training Instructors of 
all tho Aided High Schools nnd Intermediate Colleges are being brought 
to the College for these courses of 14 months and by 1st May 1942 all 
these teachers will have 1 received training in Art, book crafts, paper making, 
elementary metal work, elementary spinning and weaving and will be 
«qmpp“d to introduce art nnd crafts in Anglo-Vernacular schools. 

The Suh-Deputv Inspectors of Schools continue to receive training in 
‘basic’ principles and crafts in batches of 48 for a period of 3 months. 
By the monh of March 1942 all the Sub-Deputy Inspectors of Schools of 
the province will have received training and thus will be equipped for 
supervision of Basic Schools. 

Government have created 58 non posts of Sub-Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools to which Basic trained graduates have been appointed, who are 
expected to stimulate nnd supervise Basie education in the districts. 

The question of mtioduoing the ’basic’ seheme in Normal schools has 
also been taken up The Syllabus is being brought in line with that of 
the Basie scheme and the staff of Normal Schools is being specially 
trained. New ‘basic’ trained graduates will replace the graduate staff 
and the undergraduate staff is being trained at the College. The 24 best 
<3. T. *8 in the department have been selected to undergo a eourse of 3 
months at the Collpge, and will ultimately replace the undergraduate 
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staff of 8 Boys' Normal Schools. The Model Schools attached to Normal 
Schools are being already run on ‘basic* lines. 

In July 1941, 43 graduates (31 men and 12 women) were admitted to 
the Basic Training College in order to help in the experiment and to 
stimulate the work of training. These will receive a training of 1 year. 

Arrangements have been made for the introduction of Basic Education 
in Girls’ Schools as well. Since July 1941 six girls’’ centres (refreshers) 
have been started at 6 girls' Normal Schools. The teaching staff con- 
sists of the women graduates and undergraduates trained at the Basic 
Training College. Here women teachers of girls schools are brought for 
3 months training. The first course has ended and the teachers on going 
back to their schools will give ‘basic’ instruction to infants and class I. 

By the year 1944 all the women teachers will have received training. 

For Girls’ Normal Schools, etc., too, arrangements have been made. 
Women teachers nt these schools arc being brought to the Basic Training 
College for 2 months. By March 1942 all the staff of Girls’ Normal 
Schools will have received training and from July 1942 training on Basic 
lines will be started in all Girls' Normal Schools. 


The laboratory work nt the Basie Training College is continued. New 
crafts are being added. Advanced book crafts, Metol work, weaving and 
cane work have been introduced and the technique of tenching these crafts 
is also being evolved. 

The work of the production of material for Basic Schools is being 
carried on with great vigour. An illustrated arithmetic for class I has 
already been published by the Department of Public Instruction. Books 
on language are already in the press. Material is being prepared in the 
form of ‘pamphlets containing suggestions for teachers, which will nlso 
serve as a source book giving details of the syllabus of various subjeots 
as prescribed for ‘basic’ schools. Those are supplied free to each school 
by the Department of Public Instruction. The first book on Book Crafts 
has been supplied. Others are in the press and will be ready shortly. 

[Basic education entered upon its second year of work in the various 
schools which were converted into Basic schools in 1939-40. There was 
no change in the number of basic schools about 4.800 in all except that 
one or two schools were converted by municipalities which had not previ- 
ously fallen in with the scheme. Basic classes have already been opened 
upto class HI in these schools and it is proposed to introduce- Basic 
education in class IV of these schools from July 1942. Teachers continued 
to receive three months refresher courses in the new ideals and methods 
of teaching at the Refresher Centres established last year at the head- 
quarters of the different circles. Three batches, each containing thirty 
or more teachers from each district, returned from the refresher courses 
dunng the year, in the months of April, September and December, and 
with their aid teaching was started on Basic lines in classes H and infants, 
where it had previously been introduced in class I. One Sub-Deputy 
Inspector of Schools in each district had been trained in the Basio College, 
while two others received training during the year, and the work of 
supervising and inspecting the Basio Schools was entrusted to them. In 
most districts he was assisted by the two teachers who had been deputed 
to the Basic College in 1938-39 ana had worked as Crafts Instructors in 

t ] Information not received in time for placing before the meoting of the Board. 
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the Refresher Centres during 1939-40, though some districts were slow to 
appoint these teachers to this work, and the number available was reduced 
during the course of the year as such teachers were deputed to Govern- 
ment Model Schools and Government Central Training Schools when 
places were -vacant for them. 

Actual reports about the success of the scheme are not all satisfactory 
because only infants classes upto class II were converted and the whole 
picture could not be shown. There me no two opinions that where the 
teachers are efficient end. District Boards supply the necessary', funds the 
change in method and spirit has caused an immense improvement. In 
such cases the schools are places wlieie the atmosphere is free and cheerful, 
the boys enjoy their work and tlieir progress is fully satisfactory and their 
attendance more regular. Not all the teachers trained have absorbed the 
spirit and ideals of Basic education, and it is too much to expect this 
from a short course of three months. Some have shown a tendency to 
revert to old methods and there is a danger of the scheme degenerating 
into mere handwork auxiliary to the main teaching in such cases. The 
Inspector of Benares reports that some District Boards are not co-opwating 
now, and the complaint comes from almost all circles that some Boards 
are not providing the necessary funds for contingencies In spite of these 
failings, which are in the material with which the scheme has got to be 
worked and not in the scheme itself there is no doubt that Basie Educa- 
tion lins come to stav and offers the only hope for nny improvement in 
the standard of primary education. Progress during the following year 
when class III has been included and more Sub-Deputy Inspectors have 
been through the training course has however established the usefulness 
•of the system which indeed has succeeded beyond all expectations. 1 
Local Administrations . 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara — The ‘basic’ education system lias not so for been 
introduced in any form. Hand-work, however, is done in some schools 
-as an extra curricular activity. Vocational training in Cottage industries 
is also given in some district schools. Recently, regular instruction in 
•carpentry and agriculture has been started nt some centres. 

Delhi.— In 1940-41, a District Board ‘basic’ school was opened at 
•Okhlft which is doing satisfactory work under the direct supervision of 
® r ' . „ Husain. Two of the teachers were deputed for training at the 
Basic Training School, Oklila. 

State Government. 

Baroda. — ‘Basic’ schools have not been started in the State. 

Cochin . — The ‘basic’ scheme has not yet been tried in the State. 

Hyderabad. — The ‘basic’ scheme has not been introduced in the State. 
A revised curriculum which lays special stress on craft-work has been 
introduced in primary schools, but no attempt is made at any kind of 
vocational or pre-vocntionnl education in the primary stage. The primary 
■course covers a period of 4 years but an additional class (V) is provided 
for pupils who do not proceed to a secondary school. The courses of 
study for this class are of n practical nature with n pre-vocationnl bias. 

The Hyderabad scheme also makes definite provision for the establish- 
ment of different types of vocational and technical schools for those pupils 
-who do not desire" to proc eed to secondary s chools of the normal type. 

[ ] Information not reseived in tirai for pinsing boforo tin moating of the Board. 


APPENDIX J (b). 

Mfiioiusncu os In:« 111 or tiiv. .W.vnt w.\< tin c r. row. Tin. Cfn'tivvi, 
Ai»vi«*oi’v lioAiio or Ewvvnnv. 

/’royrr-v in A'hilt iiihtnitinn. 

Tin* Adult Education Coimnitti #* of tin* Control Ad viren Board of 
Education recommended inltr nlia, that “valuable assistance might ta 
afforded to Provincial (downmii'iits n:;d »>tlnr authorities responsible for 
adult education if a commit (< •• «>f csj.crtv v.cic appointed to report on 
questions of teaching technique mid sun c\ the results of t , xj*er.uv>nts , \ 
The Central Advisory Board of Education to whom the report of the 
Committee was submitted m its fifth me' tin" held in A' in 1010, was of 
opinion that it would lie premature >d th.s slope 10 appoint a eimmilte 1 ' '>■> 
suggested iu view of the fact flint it was t<si t’lrl.v to • uncy the proprin 
of tin- movement us ,t whole «,r to n»e « tie* results nf tin- exporirc'i 'its 
that were being curried yut in mnn< area-. Th- Educational Commissioner 
was accord nglv ashed to inlb-ct infonnatViii from provincial educational 
authorities ns to developments in th*>ir areas mid to prepare a stnlcuicn' 
for the Board A icjhiH iu r* spiel of the pngress of adult education was 
inadp to the Bumd ut its lust met tine, and e. further report is now sub- 
mitted. 


Pimvivct vi. Ciovun.vvtKVT.s. 

.Ismim. 

The Mass Liternev .Scheme was formullv inaugurated on the lltlr 
September 1010 mid the actual work made a real st irt from the middle 
or the following month. 

The total number of centres up to the «KMh September 1011 was- 1,810, 
and the total number of persons under instruction during the period 
between Oetober 1910 mid September 1911 was G8.G80, out of whom 
on, *198 1 passed the literacy test. Many of the other persons under instruc- 
lon nl*o acquired the ability to icavl and write hut had not been able to 
reach the stnmlaid requited for taking up the tesf of literary fixed nfc the 
end of the term. Their deficiency was due mainly to their irregular 
» temlnnec to the literacy centres. Arrangements have, hovvover, lieen 
mm o for holding supplementary te-ts between the terminal ones to enable 
siien per-oiis to qualify tliemselves for -ceuring the literacy certificates. 

|hif of die 1.810 ceulu-s opened in the province, 47 were women’s 
'•tuiircs Wl1 " 1.982 females under instruction. SoO got liteuey certificates. 

Ifo ^ 7^000 1,10 t W> " { nm<; '’ !i <crne\, l be Government eoiitrihuted 

^^‘•■'.I'derney In .inch of flic Education Depni illicit- prepared 
the r. i ’ '^‘'“'“K'sbeets, elinits, coitiinunfioii renders, etc. and distiihuted 
f 11 ,e ,,(a, lros free of cost. Tn addition 10,000 copies of ‘ the 

1 l.v Aows-sheet ‘.Tiumsikliayn’ are punted and distributed to centres 

liii-.l-!' 0 - or S‘ ,, d‘ -,,, ion of the Post-Literacy woik has a bendy been under- 
hom, ci" 1 ° **“' su b-divis : ons of the pmvinee. Study circles have 

sl ’ lrU(i 1,1 fioma of the centres where the new literates are supplied 
v e news-sheet and the graded series of Readers published up-to-dnle 
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by the Mass Literacy branch. Steps have also been taken to start the 
circulating libraries for the benefit of the mass literacy centres. Each 
of such libraries so far opened has a free supply of booklets on topics of 
importance to the villnger in his daily life and copies of ‘Jannsiklinyo’. The 
main function of the librarian is to persuade the new literates to rend these 
books and the fortnightly news-sheet so that thev mar not relapse into 
illiteracy. 


Bihar 

During the yent 1940-41, the adult education movement developed all 
over the province. A policy of consolidation and cautious ad\.ince 
followed instead of unlimited expansion , quality rather than quantity was 
made the main objective Literacy work was confined to one Thana in 
every district and the number of centres outside the selected 'Pinna was 
reduced with a view to ensure better supervision. The number of 
organisers was increased and each of them was given fewer centres to 
supervise. Attempts were made to giro some instruction to the volunteer 
‘enchers in the technique of tendinis adults. However, war and the 
failure of crops in many areas, etc has impeded progress to some extent. 

Programme of work . — The number of centres in areas outside thn 
“Noil-intensive" Tlinnas was limited with the object of ensuring proper 
supervision. These centres worked throughout the year with a short 
break during the rains Efforts were made to stimulate the "Make Your 
IToiiie Literate" Campaign in the schools. Centres organised by other 
agencies, c.g., the Rural Development Department, Sugar Mills, -Tails, 
etc., worked throughout the tear 

Intensive Work in Neir Tlianas — In 16 new Thnnas, intensive work 
was started in October, 1940 Up to the 31st March, 1941, the number 
of illiterate adults under instruction was 109,957 nnd the number of persons 
who had passed the prc-Literacy Test was R3.940. During 1911-12 also 
intensive work in these tlianas was continued. 

fun Imitation Work hi Ulel Tlianas . — It was considered necessary to 
resume literacy activities in these Thnnas winch were selected for inten- 
sive work in Oetobei, 1939 with a view to (1) teaching those adults who 
could not be taught befoie, (2) persuading those who had already been 
made literate to uttond post-literacy clnss and to read the two Readers 
prepared by the Provincial Mass Literacy Committee so as to prevent 
them from relapsing into illiteracy. This work terminated in January, 
1911 Tn these .uvns, there were 1,-130 prv-litei.icv centres attended by 
17,600 adults nnd 2 049 Post-literacy centres attended by 45,639 adults 

Non-Inlennrt untrrs t — There were 2,21H pie-literacy con ties from 
April to June 1910 74,034 jk r->ons attended llie-e centres anil 34. lost were 
made, literate during 1940-11 

Womiii i. rcntifs — These sun ties wciu organised by the District 
Inspect l esses of Schools. Ibere wen- 031 e< pties foi women at which 
7,512 women were made literate. 

liesults. — During 1910-41, there wue 11. 82 1 pre-literacy and 5,170 
post-Jiteraey centres for males, out of which 10,655 jirc-Iiteraey one= were 
under the direct control of the Education Dejiaitment. 430,092 ninie 
adults were under instruction in the pro and post-literacy centres under 
the direct control of Education Department. The total number of nude 
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and female adults made literate by all agencies amounted to 221,303 of 
whom 7,542 were females. 

Fortnightly neuts-ahect . — The paper "Eoshni” continued to be edited 
by a |Board of Honorary Editors for the u6e of newly-made literates- The 
paper proved to be very popular among the new literates as its language 
was easily intelligible to them. However, due to increased cost, the cir- 
culation iiad to be reduced from 30,000 to 15,000. The 'Dehat’ published 
by the Publicity Department of the Government also had a wide circula- 
tion umong new literates. 

Heading Materials . — The Charts and Primers were revised and reprinted 
whenever necessary. Primers were printed in Oraon and Mundari, written 
in Nagri script, and Santhali Primers in the JRoman and Nagri scripts were 
purchased and supplied to the centres. 

Village Libraries . — During 1940-41, 2,000 village libraries in Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali and Oriya were started in those thanns where intensive 
work was completed during the year. Steps were taken' to stimulate the 
working of the 4,000 libraries which were started in 1939-40 and Thana 
Library Committees were formed to supervise (hem. 'Newspapers were 
supplied to n large number of libraries for one year. A series of two-pice 
booklets for the village libraries was specially prepared. 

Visual Instruction . — 14 magic lanterns and 29 sets of slides in posses- 
sion of the Mass Literacy Committee were utilised for delivering a series 
of lectures, which proved to be very popular. 

Expenditure . — The total expenditure amounted to Es. 2,08,504 out of 
which Es. 1,98,811 were provided from Government Funds: District 
Bourds and Municipalities contributed Es. 762 only, and donations 
Es. 8,930. 

Supervision. — Sub-Inspectors of Schools, assisted by a number of 
organisers, who were paid an allowance not exceeding Es. 15 p. m. per 
head, organised and supervised the whole work. From time to time, 
Divisional and District Inspectors of Schools also paid visits to the 
centres. 

Voluntaty Workers . — The number of such workers readied a total of 
about 23,480 of whom 6,569 were professional teacbera and the rest drawn 
Irom persons with sufficient education in the village communities. While 
the primary school teachers formed the core, the bulk of the teaching work 
was performed by non-teachers, to whom the Sub-Inspectors of Schools 
gave instruction in the technique of teaching adults. 

Local Bodies . — Though some members of the District Boards aud 
Municipalities took an active personal interest in literacy work, tbe 
financial assistance given by these bodies was not appreciable. In some 
areas, transfers of their teachers dislocated the work. ' 

A Neiv Development . — The moss literacy work lias produced un in- 
creased demand for primary education for the children of the new literates. 
Further, some of the younger adults who have become literate hove 
evinced a desire to continue their studies and to qualify for higher exami- 
nations. As un experiment, some of tbe Primary School teachers hove 
been requested to give these literates some tutorial assistance so as to 
enable them to appear at the next Lower Primary Examination. About 
2,000 new literates will be ready for this examination in December, 1042. 
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Bombay. 

It was stated in the report submitted to the Board at the last meet n£ 
that in view of the heavy cost, the rate of grant during the later part of 
the year 1939-40 was reduced from the rate of grant sanctioned in 1938-39, 
viz., “A basic grant of not more than Rs 5 per mensem plus a capitation 
grant at Rs. 2 per adult who satisfied the prescribed literacy test, or a gram 
of Rs. 4 per adult satisfving the prescribed literacy test, at the option of 
the worker. 

In addition, a non-recurring grant for equipment equal to the cost of 
•rticles not exceeding Rs 40" to the rate given below: 

A — In villages with schools. 

(a) Equipment grant not exceeding Rs. 12. 

(b) Maintenance grant at annas ten per literate taught rending with 

understanding 

B. — In villages without schools 

(a) Equipment grant not exceeding Rs. 12 

(b) Maintenance grant at Re 1 per adult taught reading with under 

standing. 

This reduction caused a set back and there was a fall in the number of 
classes. At the end of 1939-40, nearly 50 per cent, of the cla=se= dis- 
appeared and only 2 5 per cent of the adults attending the classes la came 
literate. During 1940-41 there were only 300 classes working and a total 
grant of Rs. 2,700 was paid to them The whole scheme was, therefore, 
reviewed with a \iew to accelerating the programme for the liquidation 
of adult illiteracy and it was decided to restore the rates of grants sanc- 
tioned in 1938-39 with effect from the year 1941-42 

With this increased rate in new a provision ot 11= 1 lakh lias been 
made in the budget for 1941-42 at the rate of roughly Rs. 5,000 per district. 
Instructions have also been issued to Inspecting Officers to encourage, as 
iar as possible, the opening of adult educnt.on classes as a first- step m 
all large villages with a population of 1,000 or over in which it is possible 
to collect an adequate number of adults to form a class. ' 

During 1941-42, Government also sanctioned a scheme of training of 
Adult. Education workers. Under the scheme it is proposed to hold during 
holidays training classes in some nine Government Training Institutions 
in the Province. The course will last for two week' and will be conducted 
in each centre by two selected teachers from Go\ eminent institutions. 
The workers attending the class will be paid a stipend of Rs. 10 per head. 

In connection with post literacy work, Government have made a provi- 
sion in the budget for 1941-42 of Rs. 60,000 for 2,000 village libraries. 
Under the scheme of Village Libraries it is proposed to open some 6,000 
libraries in villages in which there is no library at present, and to pay a 
non-recurring grant of Rs. 30 to 50 for each library. 

For adult illiteracy in the city of Bombay a separate Bombay City 
Adult Education Committee has been constituted. During the year 1939- 
40 the Committee maintained 960 literacy classes for Adults in Marathi. 
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Gujarati, Hindi, Konnndn, Tolugu nnd Tamil. Those classes were Attended 
by over 18,000 mlults (17,000 men mid 1,000 women), nnd Mime 14,500 
ndults passed the litorncy test. Tho total expenditure of the Committee 
was 15s. 40,000 of which Government’s share was 15s. 31,285. Dining 
1040-41 the Committee lmd 1,140 literacy classes attended by over 21,000 
adults (16,000 men nnd 5,000 women), nnd some 14,800 passed the literacy 
test. The total expenditure of the Committee wn« I?s. 01,840 ton aids 
which Government paid a grunt of Its. 40,000. 

Ccntial Provinces nnd Bcrar. 

As an experimental mensuie a syllabus for use in adult schools- lm» 
been sanctioned. The number of adult schools started by local bodies 
was 37 during 1010-41. Certain colleges and schools conducted night 
classes but reports show that the attendance at them was not very satis- 
fneVirv. Tho village libraries alarted by the Education Department are 
regularly attended by adults and are making good progress. 

Madras. 

The Provincial Government consider that adult education classes work- 
ing m the Presidency arc of doubtful value, mid that primary education 
should receive priority. The whole work has been left In lie done by 
Private agencies mid local bodies. 

[In 1040-41 there were 10 adult education classes (14 for men and 2 
for women with 712 men and 51 women under instruction) mid 131 night 
schools (120 for boys and 5 for girls with a strength of 7,740 and 321 
respectively). | 


.Vorf/i-MYsf Fronlift Province. 

Adult education continued to receive special attention from the District 
Inspectors of Schools and the District I3omd teachers win have been work- 
ing lionoravih in night schools for adults. Tlicie were altogether 210 
schools attended by 2, ■311 adults. The expenditure on adult eduealior 
from provincial revenues amounted to Rs. 4,325. 

Or/ssn. 

there has bee,n no development in respect of adult education.' 

Punjab. 

Prior to 1040-41, the teaching , work in the nnti-illiterae.v campaign was 
conducted solelj on a voluntary basis, except that the Education Depart- 
ment had taken upon itself the responsibility of supplying primers and 
follow lip literature free of cost. Tn the budget for 1040-41 provision was 
made for I5s. 65,000 non-recurring and Jis. 20.S00 recurring, to bo conti- 
nued for four joars, besides Rs. 1,000 contributed by the Punjab Advisory 
Board for Books and a probable saving of Rs. 10,000 from the Special 
Development Fund. A slightly different line of action was adopted to 
augment and accelerate the into of progress. As all activity connected 
with adult literacy bad in the past been conducted om a nureiv Honorary 

Information not waived in timo for placing hoforo tho mooting of tho Board- 
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hnsiB it was felt that the peak of honorary effort had been reached and 
it was not considered possible to maintain this level for long. 20 teachers 
at Bs 7 p. m. each were therefore employed in each district to undertake 
the leaching of illiterate adults. In order to instruct the new teachers 
appointed under this scheme in the latest methods of teaching adults, a 
frninin" course was organised in each district by the district inspecting- 
staff at a cost of Rs. 100 per district. To facilitate supervision of work 
two spore teachers were selected from the staff of ctf'cli district board to 
act as adult education supervisors in the district. These teachers were 
given a special allowance of Rs. 15 p. in. each. As the existing travelling 
allowance allotted to the District Inspector of Schools did not permit them 
to undertake adequate touring to supervise adult, literacy work, each 
District Inspector of Schools was given an additional sum of Rs. 15 p. m. 
for this purpose. It was felt that the uwnril of cash prizes to voluntary 
workers had proved a great success. A sum of Rs. 100 was, therefore, 
placed at the disposal of each District Inspector of Schools to be distri- 
buted ns prizes. It was noticed that in each district there were backward 
arena where adult centres could not be set up for want of satisfactory 
lighting arrangements, black boards, writing material, etc. A sum of 
Rs. 150 p. a. was consequently placed at the disposal of each District 
Inspector to meet such contingent expenditure. 


220,000 copies of primers and 148,000 copies of follow-up literature were 
stocked by the Education Department at a cost of Rs. 34,881 for free 
distribution among those who offered to co-operate with the Department 
in the work of removing illiteracy. In addition to the above literature 
21,550 books were purchased by the Department for distribution to 600 
travelling libraries in the Punjab. 2 lakh copies of each of the adult lite- 
racy certificates and pledge card forms and 10,000 copies- of honorary 
workers cards were stocked by the Department. A sum of Rs. 7,362-8-0 
was spent in giving subventions to different journals for bringing out and 
supplying adult supplements to the various District Inspectors of Schools- 
in the Punjab. 

Eight literacy centres for women were opened in the Ainbala Circle at 
n cost of Rs 454-12-0. In all n sum of Rs. 98,446-2-6 was spent by the 
Department on adult literacy work during 1940-41. There were 118,298' 
adults under instruction on 81st March 1941, as compared with 82,461 on 
31st March 1940. The number of adults who attained literacy on 31st 
March 1941 uas 67,415 against 40,841 on 31st March 1940. The actual 
number of literacy certificates issued was 67,415. There were 2,833 lite- 
racy leagues mul 3.243 literncy centres ou 31st March 1941 ns compared 
with 2,432 and 2,407 on 81sl March 1910. 


Sind. 

In May 1941. the Provincial Government appointed a committee to- 
suggest ways and means for the revival of the Literacy Campaign The- 
report of the committee is under the consideration of the Government. 


United Provinces. 

Work is being undertaken both (o create and maintain literacy: 
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Creation of literacy . — There arc 000 Government Adult schools in rural 
areas. Each school shifts to some other village ns soon ns nil tho willing 
and ednenblc illiterates of the village hnve been mndo literate. Tho number 
of nided schools was 570. More than 0,877 persons undertook the work of 
spreading literacy on tho bonus system. Of these, the number of District 
Board teachers was nearly 4,400 including 177 women teachers. The total 
number of people mndo literate during the calendar yenr 1010 was nearly 

300.000 including 0,010 women. About 5300 vernacular middle schools 
have taken up the "Village Adoption Selicme" tinder which each school 
undertakes to make one village in their neighbourhood literate. One hundred 
and ninety Special Police Literacy schools hnve been started at 5 schools 
per district in 38 districts to mnkc illiterate police chnwkidnrs and cons- 
tables literate. The number under im.true.tion is about 1,730. A special 
render lias been prepared for them by n senior I. P. S. Officer which lins 
been published by the Education Department. 

Government make special grants for tenehers and books to introduce 
'literacy in jails. 

One hundred aided adult schools for women have also been started in 
19 selected districts in tho first, instnneo in which 902 women ore under 
instruction. A special render lias been prepared for them. 

Special institutions and bodies engnged in spreading literacy, c.g., Bam 
Krishna Mission, Hnrijnn Scwnk Snngli, Christian College, Lucknow, 
Labour Welfare Centres, Criminal Tribes settlement, etc., were also given 
subsidies. 

* 

Maintenance of literacy . — In order to prevent relapse into illiteracy, 

1.000 Government libraries are maintained nndTiid is given to 500 privately 

managed libraries. Each Government library lias three to five branches 
■which get 20 books in a box each month. There are 3,000 Bending Booms 
which are supplied with Hindi and Urdu weeklies and magazines. Tho«o 
Beading Booms whose renders agree to contribute half the cost -are also 
given daily vernacular papers of their choice. Tho number of books issued 
from the Government libraries during the calendar year 1940 was nearly 
17,00,000. In pursuance of the scheme of female literacy, 40 libraries for 
■women have also been started and each has bceD given -books worth 
-Rs. 160 ih nddition to periodicals. Tho fifty Women's Welfare Centres of 
lr c Development Department in Fyznbnd were given n grant of 

Bs. 500 and each was supplied with magazines and weeklies. 

Post-Literacy Literature . — A scheme has been drawn up to publish 25 
books, in the first instance, suitable for new literates so ns to stimulate in 
them the habit of reading through simple, interesting and informative 
books. A sot of 10 such books lias been supplied to the libraries and 
schools. ‘ 

Special Boohs for Libraries and reading rooms . — For the convenience 
of readers, special editions of Hindi and Urdu dictionaries • were also 
supplied to these institutions. Government adult schools hnve been pro- 
vided with copies of the Ennmynn and n special edition of tho Milnd Sharif. 
The advanced pupils and teachers rend them out to their friends. The 
Department has also published anthologies of popular songs and pooins in 
Hindi and Urdu for the use of the pupils. 
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The war greatly stimulated the villagers’ interest in news and therefore 
the Department prepared and supplied maps of the War Zono in Hindi 
and Urdu to all the 3,000 reading rooms. A war atlas and nn illustrated 
book ou modem armaments wore also supplied to libraries and reading 
rooms. In order that the villagers might appreciate war news properly and 
get correct information about the progress of war and clear idea of such 
things as aeroplanes, submarines, parachute, etc,, a profusely illustrated 
war magazine named "Sachttra Snnsnr" in Hindi and "Bn Tnswir Duniyn" 
in Urdu is being published under the auspices of the Education Depart- 
ment and supplied to all the schools, libraries and rending rooms, jails and 
some other Departments of the Government. 

The various schemes of the Education Department are examined and 
approved by the Provincial Adult Education Committee presided over by 
the Director of Public Instruction. It also appointed a suh-commilteo of 
five members to prepare a syllabus for the adult schools and a course of 
the post literacy education. It is nls'o proposed to convert 25 per cent, 
of the schools in one district in each Inspector's circle Into continuation 
schools and to introduce the subject of ndult education in the syllabus of 
the Normal Schools so that teachers may get training in this branch as 
well. In the districts, adult Education Committees consisting of eleven 
members have been formed to help the Department in running tbe scheme 
and to administer district literacy fund. 


Any scheme for promoting literacy which is not backed by a legal obli- 
gation must depend for its success on tbe willing co-operalion of (be people 
concerned. To seeuro this, intensive propaganda is done by tencliers 
through meetings in villages ond at fairs and markets. Altogether 12,470 
meetings were held during the calendar year 1010. Literacy Day was 
celebrated on lGtb February 1941, throughout the province to focus public 
attention on this vital problem ond to give tho scheme wide publicity in 
order to secure the maximum possible co-operation of ull concerned. On 
this day largely attended meetings were held in the province. The All- 
Indio Eadio Station, Lucknow arranged n special Literacy programme on 
this day in which leading Hindi and Urdu poets also participated. Lite- 
racy figures for the quarter ending June 80, 1041, are ns under: 
Enrolment. No. of Literacy certificates awarded. 

77,881 38,809. 


Local Administrations. 


Ajmcr-Mcrwara. 

There is no arrangement at present for adult educotion in Aimer 
Merwara hut the question of making suitable provision is being examined. 

Delhi. 


There are 13 adult schools in tho province attended by 280 adults 
A syllabus for adult schools has beon drown un and « , , ' 
schools. The District Inspecting stnff conducted Cro , u n oc ^ 1|V 

Department awarded 37 literacy Certificates to thn nn ‘ 5 tt, ° 

tho year 1940-41. J truncates to the successful adults in 
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. t aa..H Education io the city of Delhi has been 

A tentative &eboine of to bc elected for adult Education 

•drafted. At the star , t e The expenditure on the scheme is 

.««»>? *■«- ‘ - 

.doing useful pioneering' work in this direction. 

State Governments. 

BaroAa. 

Emm May 1930 to April 1941 altogether 1,048 classes have been con- 
ducted and 23,916 adults attended them. 9,662 out of the total received 
.literacy certificates. 

Adult classes in backward areas ore paid a monthly contingency grant 
„£ _R a 2 to 4 and in addition a yearly grant of 31s. 61) for every batch of 
50 persons rendered literate. At other places, work done is regarded as 
honorary, hut schools or centres doing good work become cligiblo lor prizes 
ranging from lls. 50 to Its. 250 p. n. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the question of providing 
suitable literature for the newly made literates. As there is n widely 
extended system of village libraries organised in the State, the problem 
does not present uny great difficulty. 

Cochin. 

An Adult Education Association has recently been formed in the State. 


Mysore. 

[Mysore University Union launched upon a scheme of making the 
jicople of the State literate. Volunteers to- do the work came in good 
numbers and classes were started in the various mohallas of Mysore City. 
The rospouse from the people was good and several ‘Mandirs’, ‘Garndis’ 
and 'Anjumans' were utilised for holding the classes and now these places 
n >’e become - cultural centres of the localities. A scheme for n 
full course of literacy and the “follow on” course lias been worked out and 
suitable literature has been produced. The period fixed for acquiring 
literacy is about two and half months and the post-literacy course, which 
helps to prevent lapse into illiteracy occupies another two and half months. 
The Adult Education Series, four numbers ’of which have so far been pub- 
lished, helps to foster the rending habit and incidentally provides a course 
-of liberal education. * 

The students of the Mysore University who stayed in the city during 
the vacation nnd the Primary School teachers combined tbeir efforts nnd 
conducted work m Mysore City nnd the City Municipal Council, in addi- 
tion to the assistance given in organising the classes, made a grant of 
Rs. 500 towards the allowances of teachers. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
'University sanctioned an additional grant of Rs. 500 for the work in the 
villages by members of the Union. The total number of students who 
joined the Summer classes was 650, and 470 of them took the literacy 
test, nnd 450 passed the test. A notable feature of the work was that the 
menial establishment of several offices joined the classes in large numbers 
and the heads of offices readily allowed the holding of classes in the office 
‘buildings. Several district boards nnd junichayets sought the help .of the 


[ ] Information received after the meeting of the Board, 
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committee in storting closses in their plueos. The Welfare Committee of 
Bhndmvati enabled seventy-nine illiterate pupils to receive certificates 
after completion of the first course of literacy. ' 

Leaving out the expenses of organization, it has been found that the 
cost of making one person literate amounts Rs. 3-4-0 for a period of five 
months. This slim includes the allowance of the teacher 

According to the piesent programme the entire male population of the 
city of Mysore could be made hlciate before the next census. 

A series of 44 booklets will be published by the Adult Literacy Council 
•eveiy year, issued once a fortnight, to form the nucleus of a librarv, reading 
sheets for the use of the pupils w lio are just learning to read will be pub- 
lished in order to provide them with additional reading matter. The 
Council has also a scheme for equipping a "library on wheels” at an initial 
expenditure of Rs. 1,000 and an annual recurring expenditure of about 
Rs. 800 This library will consist of 000 books and will circulate m six 
literacy centres and will provide good reading for 1,200 members. 

The scheme of adult literacy m Bangalore City was launched m July, 
1941 with eleven centres for imparting teaching in Kannada of which one 
was for ladies and two were for teaching Urdu. There are four sessions in 
the year, each of three months duration for primary literacy. After this 
period, the new' literates are being given a follow-on course of about two 
months to preveni them from lapsing into illiteracy. The City Literacy 
Campaign lias made arrangements for the training of workers in collabora- 
tion with the Kannada Sahityn Panshad and 21 people have nlrendy obtain- 
ed training in adult literacy work. Arrangements have also been made to 
test the new literates at the end of the post-primary period. The total 
number of pupils in all the centres is 285 mid most of them have completed 
the first adult literacy primer. For tho. present, the services of student 
workers are being utilised and when the next primary session opens in 
November 1941 and now centres are opened an attempt will be made to 
utilise the services of tho local municipal school teachers- The financial 
I'esources of' the campaign consist of a grant of Rs. 2,000 by Government, 
» grant of Rs. 200 bv the City Municipality and a donation of Rs. 200 by 
Mr. V. Sundnramurti. 

The University Settlement with its headquarters in Bangalore is also 
oo-opernting with the City Literacy Cnmpaign in respect of adult educa- 
tion. In 1940-41 the volunteer teachers of the Settlement made 47 persons 
literate. In 1941-42, they have two centres for imparling education in 
Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and Ilindi. The number of adults attending nt 
these two centres is 72 and the number of children 92. During tho years 
to come, it is hoped that it will he possible to extend the scope of the 
Settlement activities in regard to adult literacy. 

A central organisation known ns tho Mysore State Literacy Council has 
been constituted, with a view to co-ordinate the efforts of the several 
agencies. This Committee may appoint siib-conimittces of experts to in- 
vestigate and report on tho several questions at' issue, such ns method 
of instruction to he followed, training of teachers, standard to he prescribed 
for toslfs publications, etc. This committee will draw up a programme of 
■work indicating how it is. proposed to be put into effect } 

Travancore. 

No scheme of adult education has so far been organised in the State. 



APPENDIX J (c). 

Memorandum on Item IV or the Agenda 1*mcki> iikkokk the Central 
Advihohv Board or Education. 

Views of Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, etc., on '{he 
principles suggested by the Jloord with regard to the. award of scholar- 
ships from public funds. 

At its lost meeting hold in January, 1011, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education considered the views of the Provincial Governments and 
Universities in India on the question of withholding the emoluments of 
scholarships provided out of public funds from those students whose 
parents ore financially capable of meeting the cost, of their education. The 
Board defined the two categories into which scholarships con be divided: — 

(a) prizes awarded in recognition of outstanding scholastic distinc- 

tion; 

(b) grants awarded to enable students of ability to continue their 

studies. 

With regard to (n) the Board felt that these nwnrds should be made entire- 
ly on merit and that the winners should hr entitled to the emoluments 
irrespective of the financial circumstances of themselves or their parents. 

AVith regard to (b) the Board were of opinion that here again merit 
should be the primary criterion, i.c., no student should he eligible for any 
award unless he lind reached the prescribed Standard. Subject to this pro- 
viso those eligible candidates who cannot satisfy the responsible authorities 
that they are in need of financial assistance to oontinuc their studies, 
should be awarded Honorary Scholarships and the emoluments thereof 
transferred in order of merit to other eligible candidates, if any, who hnve 
established their need of assistance. 

It was further agreed that the practical application of this principle 
would involve the framing of scales of income limits which would vary at 
different stages of education and would take account of financial liabilities 
i.e., responsibility for the maintenance or education of other children 
devolving on the person concerned. 

The holders of honorary scholarships would be entitled to claim the 
emoluments^ in the event of a change in their financial circumstances bring- 
ing them within the prescribed income limits. 

2. These principles were brought to the notice of Provincial Govern- 
ments, Local Administrations, State Governments ond Universities in 
India. They were asked to 6ay if they endorsed these principles and in 
int event to communicate the action which they proposed to take to give 

effect to them. The information received from these authorities is sum- 
marised below. 


Provincial Governments. 

Benya?.-— The Provincial Government have approved of the principle® 
uggested by the Board regarding the award of scholarships. Details ore 
still under consideration. 
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Bihar . — The Provincial Government are of opinion that there is no 
reason v.hv a student who lias obtained a seholai’hip by dint of labour 
should be deprived of it, unless he voluntarily gives it up" 

Bombay . — 'The general principles suggested by the Board are already 
being followed in main in the province. 

Centra/ Provinces and Bcrar . — There are no scholarships falling in 
category (a), that is, prizes awarded m recognition of outstanding scholas- 
tic distinction. All scholarships are now designated stipends and are 
awarded upon a poverty-euw-merit basis and would properly fall in cate- 
gory (b), i.c., grants awarded to enable students of ability to continue their 
studies. 

Tlie application of the poyerty-citnt -merit principle to high schools in 
this province has not on further examination been found to work very satis- 
factorily. The limit of income for such scholarships hn« been fixed at 
Rs. 500 a year, i.c., at a little over Rs 40 per iWnsem. This figure may 
be high enough for a parent with n small family to be able to afford to 
send liis son to high school and to complete liis course there up to the 
matriculation examination; but ns the minimum cost of education at a 
college is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 35 'per mensem, the parent, after 
tlie boy lias passed his matriculation examination, is unnble to afford to 
send tlie boy on to a college. The result, therefore, is that the application 
of this principle does no more tlinn increase the number of boys who ar$ 
able to study up to the matriculation examination, nnd it automatically 
selects boys who are most nnlikelv to he able to go any further. Assum- 
ing that the object of a scholarship or stipend sj stem should be to educate 
children up to the limit of their capacity, it is clear that the poverty-cum- 
merit principle produces cxaotly the opposite result. It encourages 
students to go ns far as matriculation, but no further. No orovision has 
so far been made for the grant of scholarships of large value to enable 
‘them to go on tc a college, and in the existing state of the provincial 
finances it will not be easy to do so A complete lack of correlation 
between high school nnd collegia le education is, therefore, at present an 
inevitable result of the manner in which the povertv-cum-meril principle 
has been applied. 

[The following statistics illustrate the view set forth above with rceard 
to the unsatisfactory working of a poverty-mw -merit basis for stipends — 
I Scholarships awarded on merit only before the year 1938-39 


Year. 

No. 

of 

scholar- 

ships 

awarded. 

Division in which passed the High school 
Certificate Examination. 

No. of 
student’ 
who 
joined 
college. 

lBfc. ' 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Total 

I93G-3C 

91 

24 

44 

13 

M 

40 

1930-37 

70 

19 

49 

3 

62 

3s 

1937-38 

7f> 

39 

20 

1 

09 

0 2 


X> 
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II. Stipends awarded on yoverty.^m-merit basis. 


Year. 


No. 

of 

scholar- 

ships 

lawarded. 


1938-39 


1939-40 


1940-41 


87 


S9 


Division in which passed the High School 
uertificate Examination. 


1st. 


Still 


2nd. 


47 


Reading in 


3rd. 


12+2 
[pass division 


Class XI. 


Total. 


70 


No. of 
students 
who 
joined 
college. 


14 ' 


i«.^T^^ 1 S.Me a bS a £s J St e,i in , i939 ' 40 and 

torn the results for the singhfyear 1938-a7T S10 “n ind . ioated even 
the last three years in which cnhnin t,* It will be noticed that in 

average of 27 SchoLlhi7i^sir« S S T- “ »«*. ™ 

High School Certificate Examination aced in ^ le hrst division m the 
granted stipends in 1<J38 T * ’ 1 whereas oufc of the 87 students 

placed. The conclusion to be basis ’ onI y 9 ' vere 60 

tion of poverty lowers the standard of** h ** the “ ttocl,,,lenl of tlle condi- 
e stan «ard of attainment very seriously. 

as gSfe sgi'ga y** a 

were awarded ,, * s * . lest three years when scholarships 

n The first vear for Xl™f 45 aS n S ninst 14 who went on to college 

after p L n rthe HS LhL r Ve r^ SU i tS 2? to st! P e » d holda rs did 

what was ex S peTed 8 4 fi ?“L Ge ^ Cat ! Examination: This is exactly 
this province must ston bova ntth nsis , ? f E ®; 500 P er annum adopted in 
scholarships were providpd^nf n 6 ma ^ lcu ^ on stage; and even if ample 
the preeedforSrnTanh ho wTl geS ° r them ’ few would - as shown in 
therefore of a poveSv hUic icT 7 ° f reC T iug the »>- Tha net result 
real merit.] ^ ^ S1S 18 *° encoura ge the mediocre and discourage 

affofdsT^areriterion' rfhfc an J?“ al 5llcome °f « parent or guardian 
school or college A man* trirt ablbty , to . send h,s son or daughter to n 
only may be \bie ] F Ml I lncolne of Es ' 500 and one son 

yearly income of Rs 1 nnn T,/ 0 so > whilst a man with a 

that only a searehimr’ n ” d 8 -’ X , c ^ ddren 3n °y he unable. It is apparent 
each parent would ® en ? UH y 3 ht° the exact economic circumstances of 
financial' assistant T 6 TF° S ? lb e to detera iine whether he really needs 
educational institution TTf lm ” to . mni P tnin « particular child at an ‘ 
make. Tn fact tw ®, U0 ’, nn en <l ulr y it would not be practicable to 
ascertaining whoti,„ 6 1S a r ?. ady mo } e than enough difficulty in merely 
limit. The nrm „i an °PPhcanfc’s income is no more than the prescribed 
— c nsion appears to be , therefore, tlint either the limit of 

f ] Information received after the meeting of the Board. 
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.income must be raised to a figure which does not really justify the designa- 
tion of poverty at all, or else this restriction on the grant of scholarships 
in accordance with pure merit should be entirely abandoned. In this con- 
nection it is to be observed that even if the limit is fixed so high that the 
guardian could afford to send his child to a high school even without the 
aid of a scholarship ,• it does not mean that the scholarship cannot be profit 
ably used. There is no limit to the number of books, which a student could 
buy if he had the means, even at the high school stage of education,^ and 
even more so in the higher stages; and since the average standard of living 
in this country is comparatively low. a scholarship would be valuable if 
if enabled a student to do no more than achieve a higher standard At 
any rate,- it is inevitable that in the absence of a carefully graded system 
of scholarships which would leave the guardian to provide exactly the 
same additional amount from his own pocket at all stages of education 'he 
poverty-cnni -merit scholarship is liable to operate as n hindrance rather 
than as an aid to education. 

For the reasons stated above the whole problem is being further 
examined by the Provincial Government with particular reference to the 
following two points — 

(i) Regrouping scholarships, so as to secure in category (a) scholar- 

ships of sufficient value to maintain scholars at all stages of 
education up to a degree, some open and some reserved for 
Backward classes, and 

(ii) Either removing the poverty qualification or so raising the actual 

limit of income applied as to admit of such scholarships being 
held by persons who can afford to study at least up to a 
degree. 

As regards the honorary scholarship, the proposal appears to be com- 
pletely impracticable. In the first place, in actual practice the student 
who gets the cash may be ns low us seventh in the order of merit ; that means 
presumably that each of the first six could be dubbed honorary scholars. 
Alternatively, only number 1 may get that appellation. Bub the intention 
of the Central Advisory Board on this point is not very clear. Secondly, 
the suggestion that the holders of honorary scholarships would be entitled 
to claim the emoluments iu the event of a change for the worse in their 
financial circumstances takes no account whatever of the ordinary princi- 
ples of finance. Suppose that in the middle of the academic year an 
•honorary scholar’s father loses nil his money. Would he then demand that 
the holder of tb& cash scholarship should hand over the cash to him and 
presumably leave school or college because he could not afford to carry 
on? Alternatively, is it expected that Government would then produce a 
supplementary scholarship for the honorary scholars? And if, as has been 
suggested above, there are no less than six honorary scholars, would any 
of the six be entitled to claim against number 7 and would number 2 be 
entitled to claim against number 3 after number 3 had succeeded against 
number 7? The idea seems to be full of difficulties and does not commend 
itself to the Provincial Government. 

Madras —Scholarships instituted by the Provincial Government are 
generallv granted only to poor students of promise. The Provincial Gov- 
ernment do not consider it necessary or desirable to introduce a system of 

d 2 
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'Honorary Sdhol.irshij.-' as '.lie number entitled to sucli scholarships 
according to the ’standard adopted for paid schbiarships would be so lnrge- 
that t&ere would be no distinction in such a title. 

Northwest Frontier Province . — All kinds of scholarships from publio 
funds have been awarded in the province on the score of merit and poverty. 
A well-to-do student with merit does not get a scholarship. This principle 
has been in force for the past 28 years or so; and there has been no difficulty 
in enforcing it. The people of the province appreciate the soundness of 
this principle. , 

Punjab . — The Provincial Government endorse the principles suggested, 
by the Board with regard to the award of scholarships from public funds. 
’’The idea of grading income for various stages of education, ‘etc. is not, 
however, considered to be practicable and consequently the Provincial Gov- 
ernment have decided to adhere to the income limit already followed by 
them. 

“Government scholarships not awarded to students whose father’s or 
guardian’s income is Es. 5,000’ or more and whose father or- 
, guardian pays land revenue exceeding Es. 1,000." 

With regard to the proposal that an honorary scholar should be given his 
scholarship if his financial circumstance* deteriorate, the Provincial -Gov- 
ernment have stated that under the rule* in force in the province the 
scholarship vacated by an honorary scholar i* awarded to the next eligible 
candidate, and ns the number of scholarship* to be awarded in any rear 
is fixed, there will ordinarily be no scholarship available for award to such- 
a scholar. The situation could, however, be met by creating extra scholar-, 
ships when necessaiy. 

.Further, prizes in recognition of outstanding scholastic distinction based’ 
entirely on merit and irrespective of the financial circumstnnces of the 
" inners or their parents are already being awarded in the Punjab. 

Sind . — The procedure obtaining in the province regarding the award of 
scholarships is on the lines recommended by the Board, and therefore no 
change in that respect is necessary. 

United Provinces . — [The U. P. Government agree with the suggestions 
made by the Board. The distinction between two classes of scholarships 
and stipends has been made definite and* emphatic by the employment by 
the Board of the terms "prizes” and "grants”. 

Prizes (i.e. scholarships for standing high in an examination at the end 
of the year) should be awarded regardless of the finanoial circumstances of 
the student. A certain amount of money Should be set apart in the budget 
for grants to enable poor students to continue their education. . _ These 
should be given only to such students as display conspicuous ability, not 
necessarily of the standard of those who obtain prizes hut still a fairly high 
standard. The TJ. P. Government consider,' however, that the suggestion 
to award honorary scholarships is An unnecessary complication and it is- 
possible to secure the desired object by framing suitable rules for prizes and 
grants. 

The TT. P. Government further think that these ‘grants should not be 
continued beyond the' high school stage; the claim of ooor. but not mento-_ 
rious, student* on the finances of the province should cease at that staie. 

Information not received in time for placing before tlie meeting of the Board. 
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-An exception may, hotter, be made in the case of scheduled castes, and 
possibly the backward classes. 

This Government intends to implement these recommendations by lay- 
ing down rules prescribing financial limits and the standard of proficiency 
•to be obtained by a student to be eligible for a grant. 

_ To a large extent the suggestions of the Board are already followed m 
"this province and Government provide a sum of nearlj 4 lakhs for scholar- 
ships. Of this sum, nearly half is meant for award as stipends to poor and 
meritorious students, including those of the scheduled castes and backward 
'Classes. Government now propose to consider a more formal separation of 
this allotment between prizes and grants.] 

Local Administrations. 

Ajmer-Meiwara . — The Chief Commissioner agrees with the Board as to 
•the division of scholarships into two categories. In the case of honorary 
scholarships, it is doubted whether there would not be difficulties in ascer- 
taining whether or not the family circumstances of a student are such as 
to render him incapable of continuing studies without such financial 
assistance as a scholarship would afford. The system is nevertheless worth 
trying and steps are being taken to amend the Ajmer-Meiwara scholarship 
rules accordingly. 

Baluchistan . — In the case of Middle and High School scholarships, 
which are awarded on the results of the Primary and Middle School exami- 
nations, although a scholarship winner is not debarred from being awarded 
a scholarship on the ground that his parents are sufficiently well off to meet 
the cost of the child’s education themselves, there are scholarships for 
which only locals and domiciled locals are eligible. 

This question was discussed when the revised Education Code was 
being drafted in 1937, and the question of laying down that (as in the 
Punjab) no scholarship should be awarded to a pupil whose parents are in 
receipt of a certain minimum annual income, or who pay n certain sum 
as land revenue, was also considered But it was felt that that would be 
an arbitrary criterion because other factors such as the responsibility for 
the maintenance or education of other children devolving on the person 
concerned, must also be taken into consideration. It is extremely difficult 
to gauge the exact extent to which an Indian parent is able to provide for 
the education of any one of his children; and there are very few rich people 
in Baluchistan. The Agent to the Governor-General is of opinion that it 
is not necessary to attempt to fix any hard and fast line above or below 
which a scholarship should or should not, be awarded. Post-Matriculation 
scholarships are awarded on the recommendations of a Scholarship Board, 
the members of which take the financial circumstances of each candidate s 
parents into consideration. 

Delhi. The same views as those expressed by the Chief Commissioner, 

Ajmer-Merwnra. 


State Governments. 

Baroda. The State Government accept the recommendations of the 

Board. 
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Agra . — The Unite r,it\ ague with tin principles suggested by the 
Board. 

Amlhni . — Tito University has already given effort to the recommend# 
lions of tin Board with regard to tilt 4 nward of .scholarships. 

Calcutta -Tlu. University i» emplmt icnlly of the opinion U««* scl.okr- 
ships should he awarded on ’merits only. 

Delhi . — The University endorses the views expressed by tlio 
proposes to phe effect to’ the principles embodied in tliem. 

Luclnaw . — The University is emphatically of the consi- 

ships should he awarded only on academic merit an 
deration. 

Madron. — The. University agree® with the general principles enunoio 
by the Board. ^ ^ 

Xagpur . — The University accept® the principles and ns nl iZ.™eff ec t. 
subject to the terms of the endowment® concerned, will try to gi 

Travancorc. — The University supports the principle® -.embodied * 
resolution of tlio Board and propose® to have the present po 
to the basis^for the award of scholarships reviewed. 
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APPENDIX I (d). 

Memorandum on Item V or the Agenda Placed Before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Views of Provincial Govemmcnth, Local Admimstniiions and Universities 
in India with regard to the recommendations of the Scientific Termi- 
nology Committee of the Board. 


The Scientific Terminology Committee ot the Central Advisory Board 
of Education which met at Hydernbad-Deccan in October, 1940 made the 
following recommendations : 

I. That in older to promote the further development ot scientific studies 
in India, it is desirable to adopt a common terminology so far as ma\ be 
practicable and full regard should be had to attempts which have already 
been carried out with this object m view. 

II. That in order to maintain the necessary contact between scientific 
developments in India and similar developments in other countries, the 
scientific terminology adopted for India should assimilate wherever possible 
those terms which hove already seemed general international acceptance 
In view, however, of the vanetv of languages in use in India and of the 
fact that these are not derived from one common parent stock, it will be 
necessary to employ, in addition to an international terminology, terms 
borrowed or adopted from the two main stocks to which most Indian 
languages belong ns well as, terms which are in common use in individual 
languages. 

An Indian scientific terminology will tliereiore consist of — 


(i) An international terminology, in its English form, which will be 

employable throughout India; 

(ii) Terms borrowed or adapted from Hindustani or the Dravidian 

languages according to the affinities of the area, but avoiding 
as far as possible difficult w'ords from Sanskrit, Persian -or 
other classical languages; 

(iii) Terms peculiar to individual languages whose retention on the 

oround of familiarity may be essential m the interest of 
popular education. In the higher stages of education terms 
from categories (i) and (ii) may be progressively substituted 
for those in category (iii). 

HI To ensure the steady and uniform growth of Scientific Terminology 
n „ r n a itfodTa basis, it is desirable that there should he a Central Board 
°t -r r rpnr'A with esoert sub-committees whose guidance on general issues 

wbmittrf lothlm be a-apted bp 

Provincial Governments and other regional bodies concerned. 

TV That on the assumption that Indian languages may be divided into 
. ™ ? „ 0 Tns (i) Hindustani, (ii) the Dravidian group. Boards 

shouW beTet up for'’eaYh group with the object of evolving a common 

• js » t mv- 
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use of text-books should see that only those are sanctioned which employ 
the terms in question. 

2. The Central Advisory Board of Education which considered the 
report of the Committee at its meeting held at Madras in January 1941 
adopted the recommendations of the Committee subject to the following 
modifications : — 

'(a) No. II (ii) in the Recommendations should be deleted. The 
great majority of the members present were of opinion that 
the adoption of this recommendation would introduce an un- 
necessary complication since the legitimate aspirations of 
modern Indian languages in this respect could be satisfied 
under (iii) which, as the Chairman pointed out, did not pre- 
clude the adoption of new words formed and evolved in 
accordance with the traditions and genius of a people as 
distinct from neologisms invented, ns it were for their own 
sake. 

(b) The two main groups into which Indian languages may be 

divided should be Sanskritic and Perso-Arabic instead of 
Hindustani and Dravidian as suggested by the Committee. 

(c) The words ‘Mathematical propositions and questions’ occurring 

in recommendation No, V and in para. 12 (a) in the report to 
be changed to ‘Mathematical processes and formulae’. 

3. These recommendations were brought to the notice or Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India who were asked to forward their views thereon, together with 
information as to the action taken or likely to be taken in the matter. 
The replies received from these authorities are summarised below. 

Provincial Governments. 

Assam . — The Provincial Government accept the recommendations of 
the Board with regard to Scientific terminology. Thev are however doubt- 
ful if scientific terms can be coined without the help of Arabic or Sanskrit. 
The Calcutta University has taken steps to coin such a terminology. 

•Bihar . — The Provincial Government agree generally with the main 
conclusions and recommendations of the Scientific Terminology Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education. They have no comments 
to make on modification (c), ns obviously it calls for no remarks. They 
see no objection to modification (a), provided that the modem Indian 
language referred to therein is understood to be Hindustani so far as Bihar 
is concerned; but they are unable to accept modification (b), as they would 
prefer the classification made by the' Committee of the Indian languages 
into main groups, vie., (i) Hindustani and (ii) Dravidian. ‘ Hindustani has 
already been introduced in all the schools of the province, as the medium 
of instruction. At present, all the non-language subjects, i.e , History, 
Geography and Mathematics, etc., are being taught in schools, throug 
the medium of Hindustani. • - 7 * 

The Provincial Government have appointed a Committee for the pur- 
pose of “setting up a satisfactory standard for Hindustani as the common 
language and to consider the specific problems of common technical terms 
and other problems pertaining to the- question of preparation of text-boo s 
etc.” The Committee is required "to consider the specific problems per- 
taining to the introduction of .Hindustani as a cbmmon vernacular e 
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books lor schools, the Committee has <levot e a much of its time in ne^ 
fiSdThe work.' Cd ttUd SCiCntific Ur,ns ftnd h *' practically 
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The Committee adopted the followin',' principles for tln> preparation of 
■scientific terms in Hindustani:— 


(u) Scientific terms should be, as fur ns possible, diawn fronj current 
Indian sources, commonly understood, and not directly from 
Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian or any other language. 

(b) Failing the above, terms usually employed in scientific termino- 

• logy in the west should be adapted to our requirements. 

(c) The two above methods failing, words fiom Sanskrit, Arabic or 

Persian may be used with equivalents (ns now used in Urdu 
or Hindi) printed in brackets, so that the learner inny become 
familiar with botli sets of terms. 

As regards lion-scientific literature it was agreed that — 

(a) Words should be, as far as possible, drawn from current Indian 

sources, commonly understood mid not directly from Sanskrit, 
Arabic or Pcrsinn, or any oilier language 

(b) Failing the above, words from Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian may 

be used with equivalents (as now used in Urdu or Hindi) 
printed in brackets so that the lenmer mnv beeome familiar 
with both sets of terms 

(c) Failiug both the above methods, words usually employed in the 

west should be adapted to our requirements. 

Bombay. — As the Provincial Government think that the main recom- 
mendations of the Hoard will obviate the coining of unnecessary neolo- 
gisms in place of foreign terms of long established cmreney, they accept, 
the recommendations of the Board and ptopose to bring them to the notice 
of the following institutions interested in the subject: — 

(1) The Deccan College Post Uroduoto anil Hcscnrch Institute, 

Poona. 

(2) Guj'arnti Snbityn Pnrishad.' 

(3) The Gujarat Vernacular Society. Ahmedabad 

(4) The Marnthj Snhitya Pnrishnd, Poona. 

(5) The Deccan Vernacular Tianslation Society. Poona 

(6) The Mnrnslitriya Slmstriyn Pnribhaslic Mandal. Poona 2 

(7) The Maharashtra Koslt Mnndnl, Poona 2 

(8) The Ivnmntak Vidvn Vardhel; Snngb, Dhnrwnr 
(0) Tlte Knnnnd Snhitya Pnrishnd, Dharwnr 

(10) The Knnnad Hesenrch Institute. Dhnrwnr 
Central Provinces and Bcrar. — Tlte Provincial Government have offered 
no views on the recommendations made by the Scientific Terminology 
Committee or the modifications suggested therein bv the Board. The 
Director of Public Instruction, has, however, stated that ns instruction in 
scientific subjects iu the colleges in the provinces is imparted through the 
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medium of English, the question of translating scientific terms into Indue 
languages does not arise. 

Madras . — The Provincial Government accept recommendation 2vo. 11 
of the Committee as modified by the Central Advisory- Board cf Education, < 
aud accept recommendation No. Ill of the Committee. 

With regard to recommendation No. TV as modified by the Board, the 
Provincial Government have implemented the following corresponding re- 
commendation of the Madras Technical Terms Committee: — 

It i6 necessary to draw up a standardised list of technical terms, 
common to all South Indian languages, for conceptual or 
abstract names and ideas, ns for example, qualifies, proper- 
ties, names of subjects of study,' force, centre, volume, nutri- 
tion, action, reaction, sensation, latitude, longitude, equinox, 
surface, liquid, solid, gaseous, rotation, algebra and geometry. 
These names may be based on Sanskrit elements -for 
Dravidinn languages and on Persian and Arabic for TJrdu. 
This group will necessarily bo small”. 

Vtith regard to recommendation No. V of ‘the Committee as modified 
- Hoard, the Provincial Government have accepted (he following 
corresponding recommendation of the Madras Technical Terms Com- 
mittee: — ' 

"In Mathematical and scientific books, Arabic numerals and the 
signs and symbols in use in English books are to be retained". 

. With reference to xecommendfition No. VI of the Committee,- the Pro- 
vincial Government have, implemented the following corresponding recom- 
mendation of the Madras^ Technical Terms Committee: — 

When the lists (submitted by the Special Committees) hove been 
finally adopted by fhis Committee it would be necessary for 
Government by order to prescribe them for use by the writers 
and the publishers of recognised text-books, by teachers in- 
recognised schools and by examiners at public examinations”. 

, Frontier Province . — The Provincial Government have 

stated that there can be no two opinions on the desirability of having com- 
mon scientific terminology but they can, unfortunately, take uo initiative 
“ “* 18 Matter as the secondary schools and colleges in the province are 
affiliated to the Punjab University. This 'is primarily a matter for the 
consideration of the Punjab University. 

Orissa . — The Provincial Government have offered no views on the re- 
commendations of the Scientific Terminology Committee or the modifica- 
tions suggested by the Board, but have stated that the question of a com- 
mon scientific terminology has not seriously arisen in the province because 
the students who take the Matriculation examination of the Patna Univer- 
sity are taught Science through the medium of Oriya, and technical terms 
found in text-books written in English are to be used in answering ques- 
tions in Science, in accordance with the instructions of the Patna Univer- 
sity. 

Punjab .— The Provincial Government have not expressed their, views 
on the Committee's recommendations but have stated the general P 0 ® 1 ° n 
from which it is clear that they are Dot enthusiastic about the evo u on 
of a, common scientific terminology, as their experience m this dire 
has not been very encouraging. * ^ 
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Some years ago an effort was made b.v the Punjab Education Depart- 
ment to standardise the terms frequently uBed in the text-bookB for schools 
in the province. , 

The University of the Punjab has also considered the question of fixing 
a terminology to be used in the text-books for the Matriculation classes. 
The Provincial Government nre, however, doubtful if a common termino- 
logy for the whole of India can bo evolved and in the Punjab the problem 
bristles with administrative difficulties. 

.Sind. — The Provincial Government hove referred the question of 
scientific terminology to the Central Advisory Board of Control for Sindhi 
Literature. They will communicate the final conclusions arrived at as 
soon as possible. 

United Provinces. 

[ United Provinces. — The Provincial Government is not m favour of in- 
venting a now set of terms either Snnskrilic or Perso-Arabic. They feel 
that tvhere in any particular region a word already exists either in its 
language or has been adopted nnd has become current by use, it should 
be given preference. For terms which linve not yet acquired any regional 
equivalent the best plan would bo to use the international word in its 
English form. That would secure uniformity w-hicli is very desirable in 
a country with, many languacca and. dialects, like India, It would not 
preclude tlie development of regional equivalents by natural metlioda and 
their subsequent adoption in place of the international word.] 

Local Administrations. 

Ajmcr-Merwara — The Chief Commissioner agrees with the recom- 
mendation-, of the Committee as modified by the Board, but he has 
suggested that in order to secure uniformity ‘and to encourage the widest 
possible use of terms approved, a circular be issued to qjl universities and 
Bonnls of Education m lndiu to keep these terms in view while approving 
text-books for tlicir examinations 

Baluchistan. — As the lcconnnciidations of tiie Scientific Terminology 
Committee do not affect Baluchistan very much, no comments have been 
offered ’ , 

Coorg — The District Educational Ufficer, Coorg has stated that- the 
adoption of the English terminology in place of the eating Kannada or 
Sanskrit equivalents is not advisable even for the sake of uniformity in the 
matter in all the languages of India. The chief aim of the adoption 
of a uniform scientific terminology for regional languages is that apart 
from getting tevt-books written for u=e in educational institutions, suitable 
popular literature in all modern sciences written in a stylo and manner 
which are intelligible to the layman should bo made available. This being 
so, the wholesale adoption of the English terminology in preference to the 
Ivannadn and Sanskrit terms ennrtot be advocated since this course will 
frustrate the main object. 

Delhi. — Views on tho recommendations of the Scientific Terminology 
Committee have not been offered, but the general opinion is expressed 
that tlie adoption of n common scientific terminology for 'the whole of 
India, however, desirable, is not n practical proposition unless there is a 
guidance from a central authority ; otherwise now terms will continue to 
be introduced in a slipshod manner nnd tho authors of books using Urdu 

[ ] Information not roceivod in timo for placing before tho meeting of tlie Board. 
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as medium will continue to prefer the use of Perso-Arabic words just as 
those using Hindi as medium will nut hesitate to draw upon Sanskrit 

Vocabulorj. . ' 

With the increasing demand for texC-books in modern Indian languages, 
there is sure to arise a confusion of terms unless one uniform scientific 
terminology is evolved and recommended by some central authority 
operating through the Provincial Committees. 

For some time to come a major part, of the scientific terminology must 
be borrowed from the English language. The terms of Indian origin can 
only be introduced profitably at the pre-university stage of education. 
So long as Indian students in scientific and technological subjects go to 
the British and Western Universities for their advanced studies and 
research work, the proposed predominantly English terminology must 
continue at the university stage. For the secondary stage the Indian 
terminology should be more useful as it "would lessen the strain imposed 
on younger students by the foreign terminology. 

The recommendation No. Ill of tlie Committee that 'there should be 
a Central Board of Reference with expert sub -committees whose guidance 
on general issues and decisions on specific issues submitted to them would 
be accepted by Provincial Governments and other regional bodies con- 
cerned, is accepted in toto. This Board should constitute three expert 
bodies to help them in evolving terminology; (a) based on words of Sanskrit 
origin, (b) based on words of Perso-Arabic origin,. and (c) for Dravidian 
languages. Each body should be asked to draw upon the vocabulary of 
classical languages only in such cases where equivalents cannot be found m 
the current Indian sources. The Central Board should encourage, as 
much as possible, the use of such terms which are common in Urdu and 
Hindi, so that the common vocabulary may assume an increasing im- 
portance and such terminologies as are suited for Urdu and Hindi or 
Dravidian languages may be confined to the minimum use. 

State Governments. 

Baroda . — The State Government agree to the recommendations of the 
Committee as modified bv the Board. ’ , .. 

Cochin . — The State Government accept the recommendations of t e 
Committee as modified by the Board. The coining of terms peculiar 1 
Malavalam, the language used in the State, can, however bp taken P 
only after the International Terminology in its English form is got res y 


by the Central Board. • , , j. 

Hyderabad . — His Exalted Highness the Hiram’s Government do not 
accept the modifications (a) and (M suggested by the Board, bin . 

the original recommendations of the Committee. They, liouevei, . p 

the modification (cj. Vix 

Travancore — -The main conclusions of the Committee as mo ■ 

the Board are generally acceptable. It hns however been stated that won 
the international terminology, in its English form, will be s p 
the purpose of writing hooks and for teaching where tTi n ,? f the 

tion is English, it does not appear that anv progressive " r or 

terms in the Tndinn languages will be necessary either for - ® 

the writing of text-books when the Indian language is the m . 

Aralnyalam can be grouped with languages of Sans c therefore 

it. has pronounced connections with the Dravidian srm’P- , 0O sug- 

felt that the number of main groups should be racreo a< jded to the 

rested bv Pandit Amnranntlin >Tha * Dravidian -group 
-two at present anproved bv the Committee. 
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V\ ith regard to recommendation No. Ill, the State Government is oi 
the opinion that rigid control by a Central Ageucj is neither feasible nor 
desirable. Similarly , while it may be expected that due weight will be 
given by the authorities responsible for prescribing and approving text- 
books to the official glossaries, a rigid exclusion of books which depart from 
the approved terms, no matter how slightly, will hamper growth oh, the 
Innguage and unduly crush initiative in authors. It has to be borne m 
mind that the objective aimed at can be realized only by an enthusiastic 
co-operation between official committees for prescribing technical terms, 
authors who write text-books and books on popular science and teachers 
For such co-operation to be effective, there should be room for give and 
take between all these three agencies for the furtherance of the object. 

. Universities tit ‘India. 

Agra. — The matter has been referred to the Faculty of Science of the 
University. 

Aligarh — Tho University 6ays that the medium of instruction for scien- 
tific subjects in the University classes is English and the international 
terminology adopted by the English Universities is used. The medium 
of instruction for the School classes up to the Matriculation standard is 
Urdu, but iu the study of scientific subjects the international terminology 
is used along with Urdu equivalents wherever possible. A Board for the 
translation of scientific terms into Urdu has not so far been instituted, 
but it is hoped, funds permitting, to do so in the near future. 

[Allahabad. — The University agrees entirely with the views of the Com- 
mittee as modified by the Board, but the University proposes to take no 
action at present.] 

Andhra. — Recorded. 

[Benares. — The University considers that the terms which have already 
Boeured international acceptance and are practically in common use m 
India should be accepted. For the others, it would be cumbersome and 
unnecessary to insist upon two different systems and there is no reason 
why only one system, namely Hindustani, should not be adopted. Either 
Sanskrit or Persian equivalents could be used in that language.] 

Calcutta. — The University accepts the views expressed by the Board. 

Delhi . — The matter is under consideration of the University. •- , 

Lurlnair — The matter has been referred to the Faculty of Science 

Madras — Recorded. 

fxVijsore. — The University is of opinion that it is desirable to have a 
common terminology for the whole of India.] 

Nagpur. — The Academic and Executive Councils agree generally with 
the recommendations of the Board in principle but consider that the use 
of Indian words should be given more encouragement than that contem- 
plated in the recommendation. Anyhow, the medium of education in the 
University being English (except as regards language subjects in certain 
casesj, translation of scientific terms has not been found necessnrv at 
present. 

Travancore — The same ns those expressed by Trnvnncore Government. 

4. As there is a general agreement with regard to the apppintment of a 
Central Board of Reference with expert sub-committees, as suggested in 
recommendation No. Ill of the Committee, the Central Advisorv Board of 
Education nm now consider taking the necessary steps to constitute such 
a Board nf Reference. 

f 1 Information not received in time for placing before the meeting of the Board. 


AlTJ.NItfX l (t). 


'AlEMonAsmi <>s Irt't VI tm Ai.ivr-i I'm nt> Uttnnr 7i<r. < «vmt 

AlltP'Ul l-i* ] lit, - ' ATl'l*. , 


Virin* of provincial ficrrrnmrnte, elr. trill, ritia'd l « (/.<• «<•«« tv nida- 
tion* of Ih t So nal Service «-< ‘I l‘uf'!:r .< tri'ini*!r.: , i >n livrttrjlltr 'if 
the Hoard and certain further information nt re/j r *{ ,ij in'tai te trice 
uorh underlain n hit minute;/ nan" t-t, 


The Sor.iil Service awl f a *tlili • A<lmi r u-.!i> *t.|i roj'iimt*- e id : !. <Ujifr.il 
Advisory Hoard uf lMijcaiwn v*. i e h iw * in Ni v. 1>.‘!I i »<1 Nosrm'-’r It 1 !*', 
made tin* following k'iimmi 


1. («} Tlmt th«r«> should In < I'.ibii hi i m In li .. jiri rnlilj at 1’dl.i, 
a ciiitrc in which itn iiiij.jo t.nl nt. 1 (>;• iMimimrioi ut the f.r,Mei ► 

connictid with tie So ml S, rvi i . t I'uldf A*ln<sii'^ei..-* « n m if- r-!»» n 
to the Soiwl Strum, umld I/. t.,rr.t f not 

(hf TIi.it lor thi. |>tirj on- a ontr. I I. »h , n> ).• ■ ->l! i tn All liuw 
Council of Sou.il Nru .. sic ij.l i>. »j. with i.ii J»i*tiiut. tor it <e *rcb 

mulir ltn control. 


te) In onlrr tlmt tin* muhinm:! sun*hr be o' nil liim * .» vst.p--_ towh 
with practical prohf* m* mid Imn soiw #li»r> I'ctuid i sfcrLtueuts 

could lit earned out it would hr estrumly ih-vruWc thit thuru phonld ln* 
closely associated with it. if » .t mil. r*tb* ••am*' dire* lha, n tr.um'U 
school lor social workers. 

JJ- That in each province mid other large iiduihmtnitivu arena there 
should he at least om icntre affiliat'd with tin AlMndw Council the tnain 
object of which would h- t>> stimulate and eo-ordinatc the ssork of s- acini 
service agencies, voluntary and official, in the area and »-* err.tnee fur tin, 
training of .<oei.il workers of all (Ti.de • . 

III. That training in social work should he fmw t« the officials o. 
public departments eoncinicd with She so*inl servie* ■* ns wtll at to ” w 
workers of voluntary bodies. 

IV. That every Vmversity iti India should have a department -°- 
•cxtramurnl work in charge of an officer who has had a thorough training 
in Social Servin'. 


V. That ns most of India’s population Is in the rural areas, co res- 
ponding importance should he attached <o twining for service in 
areas persons with n real knowledge of and interest in country *• *• . 

VI. That the composition of tin* proposed All-India Council of -ocu 
Service and the staff of the propoeed Cent ml Institute and th ir 

tion should he as set out in paragraph* 11-1*1 of the teport. 

VII. That the annual reeurring eo^t of the Central Institute estimated 
at between Us. 7.*,000 and Its. 1 .00,000 should he borne by the Ootcw- 
ment of India for an initial period of years. 

VIII. Tlmt every effort should he made to build up an endowment fund 

■which would make the Central Institute self-supporting within a reason* 
period. , . 

2. The Central Advisory Board of Edueatioii wdnch^ , *ot'<idered 1 1 ^ 
report, of, the Committee at its meeting held at Madras m • . ^ 

adopted generally the recommendations of the Committee. 
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ior an All-India Council of Sociul Service with a central research institute 
was generally accepted. Discussion centred mainly on the question, of the 
extent to which such a centinl institute should or could undertake the 
training of social workers. The general opinion was that since practically 
all the subjects covered by the term social service are included in the 
field of Provincial Administration, it would be impracticable for the train- 
ing of workers to be earned out on an all-India/ basis. This practical 
training would best be done at Provincial centres. While, liow'ever, 
research should be the main function of the Central Institute, its students 
might be expected in the normal course to return to work in the Provinces 
and during their time at the Central Institute they would also require 
facilities for ‘field work’. It would not be possible to decide the precise 
structure of the central organisation lecommendod by the Committee 
without more detailed information ns to what is being done m the field of 
social service by various agencies, official and voluntary, in various parts 
of the country. 

The Board, therefore, decided that before implementing the, recom- 
mendations Provincial Governments and voluntary agencies ot all-India 
character should be requested to furnish detailed information regarding (i) 
existing agencies engaged in social service in their areas (including univer- 
sities), (ii) the scope of their activities, (iii) their relation to one another 
and the means adopted to co-ordinate their activities. It was further 
decided to invite suggestions as to ways and means of consolidatin'; and 
•extending the work of social service generally and particularly among 
women. 

3. These recommendations were brought to the notice of 1'rovincinl 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in India, who were asked to furnish the information desired by (he Board 
The replies received from these authorities are summarised below. 

. Provincial Governments. 

[Assam . — The existing branches of all-India organisations are the follow- 
ing:— 

Ramahrishna Seva Samiti , Panchahhanda . — This organisation consists 
of an Ashram and a Seva Samiti. The Samitj carries on the following 
activities as its permanent work It— 

(i) Regular classes and discussions are held on spiritual and lhoral 

topics. Sometimes scholars are invited from outside to 
lecture on Vedantic and universal principles of Religion. 

(ii) 'The Samiti maintains a library containing about 700 books. 

mainly on religion, literature, history and the like. Last 
year an average of 200 books were issued monthly. The 
religious magazines and two newspapers are subscribed for 
its rending room. 

(iii) A small 'student home’ with" five seats have been started to 

help the boys in building character. 

(iv) Maintains two primary schools. 'These schools import eduen- 

• tion to the depressed class hoys who have the least opportu- 
nity and time to attend other primary schools of the local 
board. ‘ 

f ] Information received after the mo cth | efthe Board. 
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("J Manages u Homoeopathic dispensary giving medicine free 
to about 8,000 poor and distressed people annually. 

Boy Scout Association . — Scouts tried their best to- act up to their 
sacred motto and promise. When there were necessities, they nursed 
the patients in charitable dispensaries as well ns in private houses, rendered 
First Aid in case of accidents, raised funds and rendered help in case of 
emergencies, put out fires, disposed of dead bodies and rendered help in 
public functions such as conferences, exhibitions, ^lelas and festivals as 
the case might be.] 

Bengal, 

Social servico is essentially a Provincial subject and if it is to be 
effective must be worked through existing departments such as Rural 
Developiucnf , -Education and Medical. Iu particular the development 
of a spirit of social service should be an essential part of any educational 
programme and should be incorporated in the ideals accepted for Universitv 
and Secondary Education. 

While full co-operation and sharing of experience between the provinces 
is very desirable, there is a great danger that in dovoting the energies 
and finances of any Central Board of Education to the establishment of a 
Central Research Depot the result will be the creating of a theoretical 
centre of technical tesearch rather than of ensuring the development of 
schemes in which practical service is the key note. The chief lack of 
India at the present time is no! so ranch a knowledge of wlnit should be 
done as the absence of a belief in social service expressed in a desire to 
render practical help. While there is room for research upon certain 
fundamental problems, the most important thing in the first place is to 
create a feeling of dissatisfaction with things there nre and a willingnees- 
to give service to ensure improvement. 

The Central Bureau might for exnmple impress upon the provinces 
the necessity for co-ordinating activities of private and philanthropic 
organisations with official -and semi-official schemes for general uplift. 

A desirable scheme would appear, therefore, to be for each province to 
organise social services nud to attach to Universities or other institutions 
sections which deal with social services from the scientific point of view 
and for the Central Board of Education to act as a clearinsr house of ideas 
and ns a co-ordinating body. It might m range for the sharing of 
specialised training, for exnmple, through the deputation of men from 
one Province to another where specific problems nre dealt with. It woma 
also automatically circulate to the Provinces information relevant to the 
development of Social Services hove and elsewhere. 

An account of the activities of the 11am Krishna Mission, Belur, 
Howrah, which is a voluntary agency of recognised all-India status working 
in the field of social service is given below:— 

General Service . — Most of the Math and Mission centres in India, 
Cevlou and Straits Settlements, working under the Headquarters Mission 
at Belur, conducted various institutions ministering to the physical needs 
of the public in general irrespective of caste, creed, colour or nationality. 
In 1935) there were 9 Indoor Hospitals which accommodated 1 • - 
batients, 58 outdoor Dispensaries which treated 16, 14,077 patients, ana 
35 Ashramns undertaking home nursing, cremation, etc. 1 

[ ] Information received after tho meeting of the Board. 
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Educational Work. — Iir 1909, there- were 07 Ashraina-, accommodating 
1,128 students, 9 ordinary High Schools and 3 Residential High Schools 
with 3,304 boys and 1,142 girls, 3 Industrial Schools and 7 Vocational 
and Agricultural Sections attached to other schools with 385 boys and 75 
girls, 10 Middle English Schools with 1,534 boys and 629 girls, 68 Upper 
and Lower Primary Schools with 8,186 boys and 2,264 girls, 31 Night 
Schools with 1,170 students and 2 Sanskrit Schools with 89 students. 

Work among Women — The Mission has done very useful work for the 
womanhood of India. In addition to the Shisliumangal Pmliahthan for 
expectant mothers in Calcutta, there are the Woman’s section of the 
Hospital and the attached Widows’ Home at- Benares, the Sarada 
Vidyalaya in Madras and the Sister Niveditn Girls’ School in Calcutta. 
Besides, 'there are special arrangements for women in the Mission’s other 
hospitals, dispensaries and schools. 

Village Uplift and Work among the Labouring and Backward classes . — 
Permanent centres have been started for helping the hill tribes, the back- 
ward classes and village folk. These centres arc responsible for con- 
ducting about 120 institutions of various kinds. Educative tours with 
magic lanterns, gramophones, etc. are undertaken on a wide scale. A 
good number "of Night Schools and Cinemas for the labouring classes in 
Industrial areas were opened. 

Relief woik . — The Bengal Flood Relief, the Oris«n Cyclone Relief, the 
Midnapur Flood Relief and the Kathiawar Famine Relief are among the 
types of work done in this direction. 

Spiritual and Cultural . — The Math and Mission- centres laid special 
emphasis on the dissemination of the spiritual and cultural ideas and 
ideals of the Hindus, nnd through various types of activity tried to give 
a practical application to the teaching of Sri Rnmnkrishtm that all religions 
are true. 


Bihar. 

(1) The existing agencies in the province urc the followin';: — 

(a) The Bihar Harijau Sewak Sangh, Patna. (Its object i-. to 

improve the present condition of ffarijans — depressed 
classes). , 

(b) The Khademan Anjuman Islamia Orphnnngc, l’ntna City. 

(c) The Ram Krishna Mission, Patna and Muzaffarpur. 

(d) The Association for providing Homes for the Homeless at 

Muzaffarpur. Its object is to encourage organised charity 
and to discourage professional begging. 

(e) The Patna Blind School. 

(f) Tho Working Committee for the Child Welfare Centre, Patna. 

(g) The Aghorc Xari Silpn Pratishthan (Industrial School for 

Women), Patna. 

(h) The Sir Ganga Ram Widow Marriage Trust, Patna. 

(i) The Bharat Seva Ashram Sangh, Gavn (An association to help- 

pilgrims etc.) 

(j) The Ranchi Yogodn Bwhmacharya Ashram. Ranchi. 
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(k) The Purulia Navn Kuathaahram, Purulia (A leper-asylum). 

(l) The Bihar Boy Scout Association. 

(m) Tlie Bihar Seva Samiti. 

(n) The Hindustan Scouts Association to organise the scout move- 

ment and to do social work. 

, (o) Tlie Girls Guides Association, Bihar. 

(p) The Provincial Mass Literacy Committee (A Government organi- 

sation to remove illiteracy). 1 

(q) The Indian Bed-Cross Society, Bihar Provincial Centre, Patna. 

(r) The St. John Ambulance Association, Bihar Provincial, Centre, 

Patna. 

(s) The Burn] Development Department, Bihar (A Government 

department to improve the condition of villages and villagers). 

(t) Several Christian Missions. 

(u) Bihar Council of Women. 

No means have so fur been "adopted to co-ordinate the activities of 
these associations except in so far us they come immediately under the 
control of Government. 

The following suggestions are made ns to the " ays and means of 
consolidating and extending tlie work ol social service: — 

(1) Every college in the province should have a social service league, 
the aims nnd objects of which should be to organise and train students 
for social service in (a) mass contact and uplift, (b) relief work and (c) . 
preparation of student-volunteers for social work. 

(2) There should be a separate centre for females for social service. 

(3) The Principal of St. Xavier High School, Patna; recommends the 
formation of un organisation to be called the Bihar Social \1 elfare Council 
•or Committee (or some similar name) to be constituted and organised by 
those persons now actively engaged in sociul welfare work. Those,, who 
by their experience, advice, influence nnd funds could be of help, should 
also be invited to ussist in this work. The purposes of this Council would 
be: — • 

(a) To make a survey of nnd draw up a report on the existing 
agencies engaged in Social Welfare Work in the province. • 

-(b) To find ways and means to co-ordinate these activities and 
agencies. 

(c) To carry on research, study provincial problems etc. 

(d) To train social workers.’ 

(e) To establish a library especially devoted to Social Welfare au 

jects. 

(i) To have a bureau of publicity to arouse the interest and appre- 
ciation of the Public. . ' 

(g) To enlist teachers and students in n campaign of Social Service. 

' (L) To organise District Committees to assist the Provincin ore- 
mitt ee. , , . 

<i) To organise committees especially in colleges and schools for 
active social work. 
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Bombay 

The Provincial Government have sanctioned n scheme for the training 
of rural assistants for general village reconstruction work b\ educating 
the village, people to tackle tlieir economic, social and other problems. 
Five training centres have been sanctioned under the scheme each to 
train 85 workers a year. 

In 1989, a Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme lor training 
women workers in rural reconstruction work, but the scheme prepared 
proved defective. Consideration of the scheme hns been deferred for the 
present, but. enquiries are being made ns to whether any of the existing 
institutions interested in women welfare u ill agree to train women workers 
in rural development work. 

A short account of the activities of the Labour Welfare Department 
and of the institutions doing social service work is given below. At 
present no co-ordinntion exists. 

Labour Welfare Department. — This Department aims at proridmg the 
labour population of large industrial towns with means of employing tlieir 
leisure times in healthfdl activities and wholesome amusements. Recrea- 
tion centres have also been started with the object of improving their 
education, health and moval outlook. There nre 4 large and 16 small 
centres ; large centres possess a central hall for meetings, lectures, cinemas, 
and dramas, a library, a gymnasium, a large playground for adults and a 
' smaller one for children, while smaller centres are located in i anted 
premises where such activities are conducted on a smaller scale They 
arc managed by a large number of welfare officers, and the personnel of 
the Department also includes many research workers In one of the 
centres (at Ahmedabnd) there is an industrial workshop for the training 
both of apprentices and of labourers already employed with the dual pur- 
pose of solving the problem of industrial unemployment and of raising 
the standard of skill and efficiency of operatives already engaged in the 
mill industry. The Department has n Film Producing Unit which Ins 
produced 16 new films of topical and educational subjects to be shown 
at the centres, and n film exhibition unit, consisting of a Visual Instructor 
assisted by four Assistant operators. 

2. The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social T York. — The Director 
hns expressed the opinion that time is not yet ripe for. starling centres 
for the training of social workers m each province, since the principle of 
professional training for social work has not yet been commonly nccepted 
and the idea that nnv person can do socinl work prevails. Thus if social 
workers nre trained m the several provinces the problem of unemployment 
will simply be aggravated. In the Tata Institute 20 or 2,5 students arc 
admitted every two sears, so that the supply may remain below demand. 
The result is that all the workers turned out are absorbed. 

It has been suggested that flic Tata School should be made the all- 
India Institution, and should be subsidized by grants from the provinces. 
The Central Institute, if started in Delhi, can function ns a Research 
Institute. ' 

3. Bhil Sudhar Sauiiti. Dlndia. — Tins Snmiti provides educational and 
medical facilities for the Bhil population in the province. The medical 
branch is maintained from small private contributions. Its aims are — 

(a) to start as many primary schools as possible to make people 
literate, 
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(b) to give medical relief to the poor in their homes, 

(e) to teach the general principles of hygienic living, 

(d) to train people to earn a livelihood on economic lines without 

having any recourse to money lenders, 

(e) to start grain bonks and cheap cloth shops in rural areas, 

(f) to encourage cultural and moral interests. 

The Samiti favour any step for consolidating the social work done at 
present by giving training to workers on an all-India basis. It has been 
suggested that to spread social work among women, the following action 
should be taken: — 


(a) Hostels for girls should be started. 

(b) Specifal propaganda work through dramas, kirtans, lantern-lec- 

tures, phono performances, etc. should be undertaken by 
educated and trained women. 


(c) Anatli ashrams for women should be established. 

4. Social Service League, Bombay. — The League’s activities are con- 
fined to the city and suburbs of Bombay, the only exceptions being the 
Florence Nightingale Village Sanitation Fund from which grants are given 
for sanitation in Villages, and the Industrial Settlement at Belgaum the 
control of which has only recently been handed back to Government. 
The League annually holds a Voluntary Social Workers' Training Class, 
the course extending over three months. •The women's branch conducts 
Industrial Schools and Glasses for women : — 


Attempts were made a short while ago to revive the Bombay Council 
of Social Workers, and an organisation colled the Federation of Social 
Welfare Institutions was brought into being. It recently appointed » 
Committee to prepare a Directory of Charities and W elfare Institutions 
in the City and suburbs of Bombay. 

Suggestions for the establishment of an All-India Council of Social 
Scioice with a Centiul llcsearcli Institute. — The Social Service League 
whole-heartedly welcomes the idea of an all-India Council with a Central 
ltesearuh Institute. This Council when set up should see that the social 
problems are dealt with in all provinces in accordance with the -basic 
principles of social service, although latitude may be allowed m detai s 
to local organisations. The proposed Council should review the progress 
of social service in the country from time to time and direct the ntten io 
of provincial authorities to those problems which seem to 1B ' e 1 
neglected. The Council should also undertake enquiries with reg 
problems in which all qr several of the provinces have a common m 

If there is to be one schooi or college providinglacaities lor training 
for all the provinces, the League is of opinion that t e School 

India should take full advantage of the Sir Dorubji Tata Gim gen( j 

of Social Work in Bombay and should ask Provincial o\ . g0G | n j 

students to that school with scholarships, i'ost-gradua e 
service should also be instituted in the various universi \ . 

Social work should be earned on both in urban and ruz-aloren^oc^ 
most urban ureas, non-official agencies deioted o < ^ nee ds 

work are already in existence. Only the question r- 


consideration. 
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With regard to social work in rural areas, full co-operation between 
’Government and local bodies is required. In addition to tbo highly 
qualified social workers responsible for the organisation ond supervision 
of social work in each district, a largo number oi social workers are required 
for rural uplift in villages. Women workers are necessary for carrying 
on work among women. Pre-natal and post-natal care, mothercrait, home 
hygiene, dietary, sewing and cutting, domestic economy in general, should 
be the speciarfeatures 'of social work among women. 

Poona Seva Sadan Society.— Thu activities of this Society lie mostly 
in the direction of education, though it also runs certain Hospitals V® 
achievements during 1939-40 may be briefly narrated as 

(1) It has trained 84 women teachers for primary schools and - 

needle-work and craft mistresses. 

(2) It has successfully trained 34 girls up to the ‘ ‘ l “ d 

11 up to the Intermediate Arts standard and imparted 
tion to 2,207 women and girl students through var.ons educa- 
tional institutions. . , 

(3) It has supported 88 poor girls receiving education with free ana 

part-free boarding and lodging. 

(4) It has treated 1,624 labour cases at the Hospitals conducted 

through the Society, and 131 outside the Hospitals. 11,269 
women and children were treated nt the out-patients dispen- 
saries. 

(5) It has maintained a Home for the homeless at Nasik with 10 

inmates. 

(6) It has maintained 9 hostels with 181 inmates at various centres 

including two hostels for depressed class girls with 38 
inmates. 

(7) It haB conducted 97 classes for the benefit of students 

Servants of India Society. — This society was founded in 1905 with the 

purpose of training a body of national missionaries pledged to giro their 
best, without seeking any personal advantage to the service of India in 
all secular fielde and without reference to religion or community Its 
activities cover many fields, viz.. Political, Economic, Co-operation, Rural 
Welfare, Uplift of Harijons and Aboriginals, Social Service find Social 
Reform, Scouting, Educational and Liberty. 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

It has not been possible to get the required information about Socia 1 
Service. 

Madras. 

Social services arc of different kinds aid they include — 

(a) Adult Education. 

(b) Scouting. 

(c) Red Cross Society. 

(d) Rural Reconstruction work. 

(e) Visits to hospitals. 

Adult Education classes are attached to a few Government institutions. 
The classes are conducted by the pupils and are maintained mainly out 
-of vohmtnrr subscriptions from students and staff. Local bodies have 
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been permitted to open Adult Education ohi'-scs and in some ea^ee Night 
Schools. In recent reins, Local Bodies ha\e evinced great interest in 
providing facilities for the eeluention of adults, but unfortunately mnm 
of tlieir schemes hove not been successful. In addition to maintaining 
schools for adults they have encouraged private agencies to undertake 
adult education wmfc by malting conti ibnt ions from their funds toward' 
the maintenance of these adult Education clns-ci-s. The Madias Govern- 
incut has ns a matter of deliberate policy been more concerned with petting 
all hoy* and girls of school ago info school, rather than fostering schemes 
for the education of adults. Scouting and Girl Guiding me under the 
control of Private agencies. Gove rumen I are. however, subsidising the 
movements with annual grants. 

The Bed Cross Society is also under the control of private agencies. 

Got eminent institutions have been encoutaged to run Scout troops, 
gnis guides and junior lied Cioss Gumps in their icspective institutions 
and pa\ the aflibation fees fiom out of Provincial muds. Many schools- 
under all classes of management have Scout Troops. Girl Guides iin't 
•Junior Bed floss branches. 

Burn) l cconst met inn wot I; is usually undertaken by private agencies 
and Distiiet llnniiK. Tn this Presidencv there arc alrendy more than > r d*' 
sueli centres. 

Visits, to hospitals ate undertaken hj scvcial social sen ice leagues in 
the Presidency such ns those nt the Queen Maty V College nnd at the 
Lady tVillingdon Training College. 

The scope of flu. activities of these ngcncio- js given below: — 

(a) .‘Waff Education . — Xight schools are conducted for adult®. 

(b) nnd (c). Scouting, Girl Guiding nnd Red Croat, . Societies . — Tlie 
work of these is well known. 

(d) Rural reconstruction work . — The work done generally by the 
various Buial Ilcconst ruction Centres it. teaching the villagers improved 
methods of cultivation by way of supplying seeds, preservation of manure, 
improving live-stock and poultry, fostering of cottage industries, such os 
spinning,, weaving, pot-making, nuit-nmkiug, agriculture, voluntary help 
for meeting the needs of the village-, such ns road laying, drainage, lighting. 
Construction of latrines, and bore wells. In several centres, adult 
education classes, exhibitions, lantern lectures, turnl libraries., inter-village 
and inter-school .sports and recreations, thrift nnd Co-operative Societies 
are organised. 

(e) T ixits to hospitals , — The work done generally is the distribution of 
magazines, and journals to flic hospitals nnd the care of patients in the 
hospitals who linve no relations to visit them and also tlio distribution of 
flowers for the hospitals. 

fheir relation to one another and the weans adopted to co-ordinate their 
activities . — The work done by the several organizations mentioned above 
always overlaps which is inevitable. These organizations usually get 
together when exhibitions are conducted and propaganda work is under- 
taken. Beyond this it may not be necessary to link them on a Presidency 
basis. 

On the question of extending the work of Social Service generally 
and .particularly among women much has already been done m this 
Province but further encouragement Is, of course, being given. 
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North-West Frcntiei Province. 

The only two voluntary agencies with a recognised all-India status 
working in the province are (a) the Church Mission Society which is 
interested in education generally nnd is running a first grade college and 
three high schools, (b) the North-West. Frontier Province Boy .Scouts 
Association, which is primarily interested in Scouting nnd Social Sendee. 

Orissa. 

There are no institutions with a recognised all-India status interested 
in social sendee which have headquarters in the province. There arc, 
however, the following branches and centres of some voluntary agencies 
interested in social work with headquarters in other provinces : 

(1) Scrvnnls of India Society — Rurnl uplift including Hnri]nn uplift 

12) Hnrijan Sevak Snnghn — Uplift of depressed classes 

(3) Rnmkrislma Mission — Care of the sick nnd poor. 

(4) The Orissa Women’s League of Service (affiliated to the 

National Council of Women in India) work for ameliorating 
the condition of women. 

Each society reports its activities to its own headquarters. These 
agencies are working in Orissa in different local spheres. Their activities 
have not been on such a scale ns to i»nke co-ordination necessary. 

Punjab. 

Since 1933, rural reconstruction work has been started in the province. 
It has brought about a great awakening in the villages. 

Publicity and propaganda make it great contribution towards runil 
uplift. The travelling cinemu has proved to bo most popular. Eterj 
cinema show m the villages ib made the occasion for the exhibition of uplift 
models, which represent m wood work and clot, the good village, the bad 
village, tlie consolidated village, the unconsolidated tillage, the sanitary 
home, the unsanitary home, etc. 

The Rural Keconstiuction oflicu possesses a number of specially pre- 
pared gramophone records of rural songs in every Punjabi dialect 'They 
have been distributed free to institutions nnd rural workers. Thousands 
of pamphlets, bulletins nnd leaflets m English, Urdu, Hindi. Roman 
Urdu, etc., on subjects like Public Health, Veterinary, Agriculture, 
Education, Women's Welfoie, Co-operation and Afforestation hate been 
prepared bv the Rural Reconstruction office and distributed free 

Prise-essay competitions are held every year. The object is to 
encourage intelligent nnd independent thinking on rural subjects 

The Rural Reconstruction office finances fairs organised by the Co- 
operative Department. Tlieso fairs provide useful occasions for uplift 
propaganda, handicraft and agricultural exhibitions This office nlso 
arranges every year a course of lectures on Rural Reconstruction for 
hfiiqnddnme, Agricultural Assistants nml PaUvaris. Outsiders from nil 
over India visit the province in order to acquaint themselves with the 
theory and practice of Rural Reconstruction. 

Achievements. — Women’s Welfare work is n notable fentuic. Tlie 
Domestic Training School at Lahore started in 1938 has already turned 
pne Saiqncs; ‘/Cqpjdirnfs .iioqj oipu ‘ pjroq.ro w o.nijpn mmioAi ip jno 
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■example are raising the standard of living in village homes. The workers 
study the special needs of their respective localities and concentrate on 
literacy, sewing, knitting, cottage industries, sanitation, etc., according to 
local needs. The experiment has proved an unqualified success. 

The movement for. better villages, has produced remarkable results. 
Every district holds its “better village competition” and prizes are awarded 
to those securing high marks in the various items of village upuft Use 
Manure pits, paved streets, pucca drainage, etc. , 

The special Development Scheme started three years ago has given a 
fillip to the “better villages” movement. Every Tehsil selected for 
intensive development work has an efficient Model School following the 
play-way methods of teaching, equipped with scientific apparatus and 
provided with an agricultural farm, a free milk bar and a radio set. The 
Model Schools have established themselves as centres for the literacy 
campaign. 

A network of better living societies, social reform, societies, co- 
-operative societies, etc., lias grown up. 

The Rural [Reconstruction movement has been chiefly instrumental in 
awakening erosion-affected areas of the province to the dangers with 
which they are corpora ted. As a result, erosion has received a definite 
•check in two districts and is being successfully combated in others. 

Sind. 

There are several social and educational agencies engaged in social 
service in the province, but they are not of an all-India character. 

United Provinces. 

There is little co-ordination between the activities of the various insti- 
tutes doing social service work, and so far little or no attempt has been 
made to bring this about. The [Rural Development Department works for the 
uplift of village folk aud the schemes in the Medical Public Health, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, Veterinary, Co-operative, Forest and Education Depart- 
ments are co-ordinated with a view to improving the condition of the 
villagers. 

There is no institution in the United Provinces for imparting training in 
social service work though the need for one is felt. 

A short account of the activities of the social service agencies in the 
United Provinces is given below: — 

Rural Development Department of the United Provinces Govcrnmeiit . — 
This department deals with rural uplift and other schemes pertaining 
to medical and public health, industries, agriculture, veterinary, co- 
operative, forest and education. The aims of these are to improve the 
condition of villagers, to lessen poverty, to remove ignorance and illiteracy, 
to ameliorate the condition of the women, to give better care to the siok 
and distressed, to prevent cruelty to animals, etc. These . schemes are 
co-ordinated by the Rural Development Officer, United Provinces, 

With regard to social service among women, the Department is e *PJ" n ' 
menting at Fyzabad in training village women as welfare workers. niter 
completing the course they will go book to the villages and start welfare 
centres where village women null not only be made literate but wi a so 
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"be taught girl guiding, handicrafts, cooking, etc., and will bo given general 
guidance in the methods of better-living. 

The Salvation Army works among criminal tribes and looks after their 
uplift. The Mission also runs hospitals, oriminnl tribes settlements and 
•does propaganda and social service work in villages. 

Seiao. Samiti, Allahabad The aim of the Snmiti is to popularise the 

ideal of social service, to help distressed classes, to train social workers, to 
promote co-operation 'and physical culture, to take measures for tho uplift 
of depressed classes, to stnrt widow’s homes and rescue ytsiirama, to 
provide medical relief and to organise boy scouts. The society has run 
A. E. P. Ambulance and First Aid classes. It also runs a number of 
institutions of socinl service, dealing with education, medical relief and 
adult literacy and co-operates with other institutions in sociid service 
activities irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 

All-India Agarwal Scwa Samiti . — The Snmiti works at important fnirs 
and renders help in traffic control, supply of water, searching and restoring 
lost children to their relatives. It oIro renders medical relief. 

Arya Samaj . — This is a religious institution and its activities are con- 
fined to the social and leligious uplift of the Hindu Society. 

Gandhi Scioa Samiti, Cawnporc, maintains a volunteer corps to assist 
strangers and distributes food and medicines to the poor. The volunteers 
assist people in big fairs in Benares and Allahabad. 

V. P. Iiirana Scwa Samiti, Cawnpore, distributes money, clothes and 
medicines to the poor It runs an Allopathic and an Ayurvedic dispensary. 
Stipends are given to poor students. Foundlings and lost children are 
looked after. In the hot weather drinking water is provided for labourers. 
The Snmiti assists people visiting festivals and molns and maintains a 
first aid corps. 

Ghliotcy Lai Gaya Prasad Trust, Cawnporc . — This is a charitable insti- 
tution. Its activities consist in giving maintenance allowance to poor 
widows, distributing food to the poor and providing scholarships for poor 
students. The trust also runs a library and Dharamsliala. 

Anand Scwa Samiti, Cawnporc, and Hindustan Scwa Samiti, Cawnporc. 
— These maintain a corps of volunteers to assist the poor and undertake 
relief work. 

Welfare Work Department, Elgin Mills, Cawnporc.— The department 
does social work among the mill workers. It runs a school for their 
children and has provided a recreation ground. Tl maintains a readiii" 
room and a hall for dramatic performances. ” 

All-India Shia Conference, Lucknow . — This body is responsible for the 
existence of the Shia Intermediate College, Shia Arabic College. Sarfaraz 
Press (which publishes the daily Sarfnraz ns well) -and Lesanul Qauin 
Library. These institutions ore reported to render valuable service to the 
Shia community. 

Anjuman lelalvul Musalmin and Mumtas Darul Yatama, Lucknow —Tho 
main object of the Anjuman is to make arrangements for Muslim funerals. 
The Darul Yatma is an orphanage where Sunni orphans are brought up 
ana trained for various occupation?, 1 * 
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Tanzimul Mominin, Lucknow . — Services of social nature are rendered 
by this institution in connection with processions and meetings. It also 
looks after the poor and unemployed. . 

Hussainabad and similar Trusts, Lucknow, derive income from invest- 
ments or bequests made in the days of the Oudh Kings. Their social 
service activities are confined mainly to Shins, relief and pensions to the 
poor, educational aid to students and monetary help for religious purposes. 
Two small hospitals and poor houses are maintained by separate bequests. 

Anjuman I si ah Muasliarat, Hhahjahanpur . — The Anjumnn aims at dis- 
couraging intemperate or extravagant habits. 

European and Anglo-Indian Associations nre: — 

(1) The European Association (with headquarters nt Cnwnpore). 

(2) The Anglo-Indian and D. E. Association. 

(3) The U. P. Benevolent Society. 

(4) Tlie Dorothy Crosthwaite Homes. 

(5) The Strangers' Home. 

These institutions do social service work among European and Anglo- 
Indian community. 

Young Men's Christian Association, concerns itself among other acti- 
vities with the welfare of soldiers both at home and abroad. 

Indian Christian Union, Allahabad . — This association has been started. 
Ij the Christians of Allahabad and is affiliated to the All-Indin Christian 
Conference It works for the interest of the Christian community m 
general It has organised War Committee, Employment Committee, 
and other committees of social work. It co-operates with similar organiza- 
tions in socinl work of public interest. 

Women's Union Missionary Society a f America , — maintains a female^ 
hospital which opens daih at Fatehpur and once a week nt Jabanabad. 
It also maintains a women's home nt Fatehpur for the instruction of 
girls and women, more specifically fallen girls or women in need of pro- 
tection. 

Hindustan Scouts Association, U. P., Allahabad . — The Association 
works ut important fairs and renders help to visitors in traffic control, 
water supply, searching for and restoring lost children. It also' provides 
medical relief and does health propaganda, anti-epidemio propaganda, 
rural development work, character building, camping, first aid work, etc. 

Boy Scouts Association. U. P., renders social service at faire *** 
various dheetions by undertaking such tasks as First Aid, fire fighting, 
traffic control, life saving, and water supply during melas and socia 
functions. 

United Provinces Provincial Centre of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion. The U. P . Tuberculosis Association. United Provinces Branch -of 
the Indian Red Cross Society . — These are agencies of an all-India status 
nud an account of their main activities is given under ‘Delhi’. 

Girl Guides Association, reuderfe useful service on lines which are as 
well known as that of the Boy Scouts. 

The Women's Social Service League, Lucknow .- — The activities of the 
League are educational, vocational, medical and philanthropic generally. 
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Hindu Mahila Ashram. Lucknow. --The Ashram *«■*“*£“ to 
needy -and helpless girls, widows and other poor women. T y 
educated and trained in spinning of cliarkha, sewing and cooking. 

Ranch reva Nail: Sudlwr Sabha, Haiti want.— The Sabha works for the 
uplift of the Nnik Community and maintains a rescue home for anik 
girls. 

Hail jan Scwal; Sough, .UInhahiul works for the uplift of the scheduled 
castes. 

Tlic Kamla inli na Mjissicn Home of Rainier, Benares. — The main objects 
of this mission have already been described. 


The 17. P. Discharged Piisoncrs' Aid Society , Lucknow. — This society 
‘endeavours to give help to discharged prisoners in finding employment. 

Servant s of India Society — Tt was founded by Mr. Gopnl Krishna 
Goklinlc in 1005, with its headquarters at Voonn. . Its aims and activities 
have already heen described. 

Allahabad University Social Service League.- — Tts activities arc confined 
to village uplift work, adult education and other efforts to improve the 
condition of backward classes. 


Lucknow University, has an organisation for extramural instruction 
whoso work has been in the following directions: — 

(1) Organisation of evening schools for working men. , 

(21 Lectures in Tndi.ut languages illustrated by films nnd magic 
lantern slides, in slum areas. 

(3) Adult literacy work in villages. 


(4) The survey of slum areas and tlicir various problems. 

Aligarh Muslim Unmet sit y Union, makes social service ono of its uims 
and objects. The members pay visits to neighbouring villngos nnd run 
a rural school. There is also n society called Anjumnn Tslnhul-Mu/nfnt 
which w'orlcs for the cause of rural uplift. 

The Benares Hindu University. — The fievak Mnndnl organises magic 
lantern lectures on rural uplift, socinl icform and public health. It runs 
a day school for boys and another for girls besides five night schools for 
adults. Volunteer corps are organised to help pilgrims on special loccnsions 
nnd medical relief is rendered to villagers during plague nnd cholera 
epidemics. 

Agra Uviveisily — -There are social service lengues at affiliated college*- 
find their scopes nnd activities are: — 

The Social St race League, Si. Andrew’s 'College, Gorakhpur . — The 
league every year runs one or two night schools in the city for a period of 
three or four months. To include the rending habit, students lend simple 
books to semi -literates once a week. Rural reconstruction work is also » 
attempted in a village about three miles from the college nnd talks are 
given on cleanliness, sanitation, etc. Medical aid is also given when 
found necessary 

The Social Set nice League, Bareilly College, organises classes in First 
Aid to the injured, and .helps in the recruitment of members for the 
St. John Amhulnneo Brigade Overseas for the Empire of India. The , 
league also works for the removal of illiteracy from the depressed classes 
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instruction in cleanliness and healthy life. 

The Social Service League , St. John'* College , ^ffra.-Classes are 
organised for training in First Aid. A night school is ran in Hie College 
and students co-operate in teaching poor boys. 

Rural Development and Social Service League, Agra College, Night- 
classes are held for college servants and members of scheduled castes, w ° 
are supplied with hoolcs and other material free.. Relief measures are 
organised in times of calamity such ns heavy rains. Lectures on hea 
and hygiene supplemented by practical demonstrations are given m 
areas. A day school for children and a night school for adults are ma 
tained. 


Social Seivicc Tl'orfc among H'oiiim. — A great deni is done for the uplift 
of women through the Kdticntion Department which, awards scholarships 
to needy women. There arc some institutions like the Sr tea Sedan in 
Allahabad and Sfri Sudhar Vid galago, Bnreilly, to which women ore 
admitted in large numbers for education. These rcceivo financial assist- 
ance from Government. The Government also help Analhalayar run y 
Hindu agencies. These institutions provide refuge for women and children. 
The Nail; Sudhar Committee rescues Xailc girls from the professional prosti- 
tute class. 


The Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools suggests that clinics should be 
attached to each Dufierin Hospital to instruct women in the question of 
birth control. It is further suggested that committees should be formed 
by District ^Magistrates which should publish yearly reports on the existing 
conditions, plans for preventing the spread of drunkenness, prostitution, 
neglect of children, disease, poverty, vagrancy, and all such social evils, 
and for awakening the public conscience about such evils. 


Locaii Admjxistjiation's. 


Ajmer-Mrnrara. 

The Chief Commissioner agrees with the recommendations of the Board 

m respect of social service and for the establishment of on alLInma 
of. Social Service with a central research institute. The Chief C 
oioner has suggested that a beginning should be made m * ) -. 

establishing a Social Service Centre under the care of so ™® e 
institution, preferably the Government College, Ajmer. I here 
voluntary agencies of n recognised all-India status whose advice co 
sought in the matter. 


Baluchistan. 

The following 'agencies are engaged in social service in Baluchistan 

(1) Bed Cross Society. 

(2) Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 

(3) Boy Scouts Association. 



The Bed Cross Society deals with — 

(a) Maternity and Child Welfare and from its funds helps to main- 

tain a centre for this activity. 

♦ “ 

(b) Grants to Mission and other hospitals of the province. 

(c) The training of Health workors at the Lady Beading Health 

School. 

(d) The Junior Bed Cross work. 

The Tuberculosis activities of the province centre round : — 

(a) a clinic in the city. 

(bf) a sanatorium in the neighbourhood of the Brewery near Quetta. 

Coorg. 

There aie no voluntary agencies working in the field of social service 
in Coorg which could be asked to give the information required. 

Delhi. 

The Superintendent of Education, Delhi agrees with the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board and in particular with the suggestion for the 
establishment of an All -India Council of Social Service with a central 
research institute. 

The following voluntary agencies of a recognised all-Imlin status nre- 
worlting in the field of social service in Delhi province: — 

(i) Council of Moral and Social Hygiene. New Delhi. 

(ii) Indian Bed Cross Society, New Delhi. 

(iii) Lady Beading Health School, Delhi. 

(iv) Tuberculosis Association of India, New Delhi. 

(v) St. John Ambulance Brigade, Delhi. 

(vi) Anti-Leprosy Society, Delhi. 

A brief account of their activities is given below: — 

Council of Mouit and Social Hygiene, Xcw Delhi . — 20 agencies in India 
carry out the work sponsored by the Council. 

The Association works for the protection of women and children. Its 
aim is to educate public opinion, and to arouso the public conscience so that 
active measures may be taken against the traffic in women and children. 
Third party profiteers may be penalized and brothols gradually abolished. 

A high but simple moral standard in matters of sox is taught; the rehabi- 
litation of victimised girls and boys is arranged; adequate confidential 
medical treatment is provided for diseased persons; and unsntisfactorv 
customs, such as immature marriage, devadassis, Nail;, Mcrichi and 
Ja.Ipa.in customs ure discouraged. 

The scope of the activities of the Association may be summarized as: — 

(a) Lectures in the Universities and to social service groups; 

(b) the initiation of children's Aid Societies and Besciie Homes; 

(c) the training of pmvineial welfare workers and other social wel- 

fare workers : 

f 

fd) the initiation of a scheme for co-ordination and progress * in 

provinces and states; 
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(e) discussions with the lenders in Women's Organisations in India 
as to their responsibility in moral and social welfare matters; 
women’s groups such ns the All-India Women’s Conference; 
the National Council for Women in India : the Trained Nurses 
Association of India; the Y. W. C. A v etc. ; 

(/) training of Indian Women delegates for the League of Nations 
Conference : 

(g) tours for discussion and initiation of work, and training of moral 

welfare workers; 

(h) promotion of laws for protection of women and children: 

(i) distribution of literature and 'translations: 

(j) propaganda against child marriage and other harmful social 

customs : 

(k) helping special cases. 

Co-ordination of activities. — The Association has at present under pre- 
paration a scheme for the more formal co-ordination, which wall include 
financial grants from the central body, and affiliation fees from branch 
societies. 

Tours undertaken by the Central Organiser and. Assistant Secretary 
have knit together the larger branch Societies, and strengthened their 
relationship to one another through personal contact. 

The Central Association has besides contacts throughout India and 
Indian States, a link with the International organisations of the League 
of Nations. 

, Indian Bed Cross Society, — The objects of this Society are the follow- 
ing.— 

(l) The care of the sick and wounded men of His Majesty’s Forces, 

whether still on the active list or demobilised. 

(2) The care of those suffering from tuberculosis having regard in 
the first place to soldiers and sailors whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

. (3) Child welfare. 

(4) Work parties to provide the necessary garments, etc., for hos- 

pitals and health institutions in need of them. 

(5) Assistance required in all branches of nursing, health and welfare 

work, ancillary to any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised by the Society. 

(6) (Home Service Ambulance "Work. 

(7) Provision of comforts and assistance to members of His Majes- 

ty’s Forces, whether on the active list or demobilised. 

The 8t. John Am.bulance Association. — Through this Association, men 
and women, hoys and girls are trnined without distinction 6f caste or 
creed, in First Aid, Home Nursing, nnd allied .subjects to which has 
recently been added instruction in Air Enid Precautions. Those who 
lave received such training mav be enrolled subsequently in the St. John 
' t t? (l) 2 * 4 5 6 7 brigade, a branch of the Ambulance Department of the Order 
oi ofc.. John, which affords holders of certificates of the St. John Ambulance 
Association opportunities of combinuu? individual 'effort for the public good. 
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of making themselves useful in various spheres of 
and civil, and thus of. fulfilling the ideals of self-sacrifice «nd swce to 
suffering humanity which are the fundamental principles ol the uracr 01 
St. John. ' 

During the year 1040, .18,011 persons attended '3,281 courses _of instruc- 
tion in First Aid, Home Nursing, Hygiene and Sanitation, and Domestic 
Hygiene and 'Mothercraft, of whom 38,590 qualified for the Association - 
certificates, namely 35,166 in First Aid, 2,894 in Homo , r ?' n f; ' n 
Hygiene and Sanitation, and 194 in Domestic Hygiene and Molliercraft. 
In addition 87 persons obtained Voucher certificates by passing a second 
higher test in First Aid, 229 obtained Medellions by passing the same 
examination for the third time and 72 Labels and 2 Pendants were earned 
by passing ffirther re-examinations in First Aid and Home Nursing. In 
the A. B. P. course 2,902 persons attended 140 classes, of whom 936 
qualified for ordinary certificates and 310 for Instructors, The Mackenzie 
School Course continued to operate satisfactorily and during 1940, 10,918 
students were instructed, of whom 7,647 qualified for certificates. 

State Goveukmexts. 

Baroda, , 

There are four industrial homes for women in the Bnrodn State. A 
’ferici acewunV sA tV,c vreulnsig tA tlta&b wwAsUAwns is gyre* W/oi; \ — 

(a) Shrcc Ghimnabai Strcc Udyogalay {Baroda ). — This was 

established 27 years ago and has been doing useful work ever 
since. Women are taught sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
book-binding, typewriting, carpet making nfld calico printing. 

(b) Shri Maharani Ghamnabai Mahila Viahram, ITarMWi* — This 

was founded in April 1928. Tt is open to women nliove the 
age of 16 on payment of an annual fee of Ee. 1. Jl has 
255 members. Women nre taught, sowing, knitting, cutting, 
embroidery work, fancy woik, painting and singing. 

(cl The Mahila Udyag Mandir, Unjha — It hns five different classes 
in various branches of sewing for the 46 women maintained 
in the (Home. 

(d) Shrec Parbhatibai Mahila Udyogalay. Unjha .— 22 women and 
20 girls receive instruction in embroidery, sewing and kniltimr. 1 

Cochin. 

The chief agencies engaged in social welfare are the Y. M‘ C A 
T. W. C. A., Snlvntion army, Eamskrishno Mission, ' Scout and Girl 
Guide movements, Eural Eeconstruction centres and Orphann<rc< There 
is no co-ordination among these agencies. The question of deputing an 
officer for undergoing the course in ‘Social Sen ice’ will be considered 
after the establishment of a centre at Madras. On financial "round* a 
•centre cannot be opener! in the state. p * 

s Hyderabad . 

Mytorr. 

[Several institutions in the state, such ae the Mrsnre qf„#» w 
Conference, the Dcena Seva Snngha, the UniveStv Sett ImJ a>" 
Sadnnn, Bangalore, nre engaged in social service.] ‘ “t, Kp\a 


f ] Information rorrirrd aftrr the meeting of f], e BoarcC 
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Tiavancorc. 

There is bo institution or organisation established by the Travaneore 
University for social service. In some of the colleges, societies organised 
by students are engaged in social service activities such as the spread 
of literacy among poor children through night schools, the giving of 
relief to the destitute, etc. The University encourages private agencies 
engaged in social service work. 

Universities nr India. 

Madras. 

The University is of the opinion that no action is called for at present. 

Nagpur.' 

The University agrees with regard to all recommendations, except 
No. IV in respect of which it has been stated that as for financial reasons- 
the appointment of a trained officer for extramural departments is not 
practicable, the extra-mural work of universities and colleges should be 
-continued as at present. 

7ravaucore. 

The University shares the views expressed by the State Government. 
Tisvabharati, Santinihetan. 

It maintains a permanent Institute of Bural Reconstruction at Sn- 
mketan. Established in 1921, it has a trained and experienced staff in 
the following departments: — 

1. Bural Welfare — 

(a) Education of Public opinion. 

(b) Research. 

(c) Vratibalalcas. 

(d) Irrigation. 

2. Health — 

(a) Bural Health Co-operative Societies with a central ■ clinic and. 

hospital. 

(b) Eye Infirmary. 

(c) Maternity and child welfare. 

3. Educational Planning and Development, 
fa) Training of Teachers — Village Schools. 

(b) Art and Crafts Training. 

(e) Recreational Training. 

4. Agriculture — 

(a) Experiments. 

(b) Dairy and goatery. 

(c) Extension work in villages. 

5. Co-operation — 

(a) Banking. 

(b) Co-operative Village Societies. 

6. Silpabliavnnn — 

Training in and improving of handicrafts for villagers. 
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APPENDIX I (f). 

Memorandum on Itbm VII or the Agenda PiiACed Before the Centrai» 
Advisory Board of Eduoation. 

Views oj Provincial Governments, Local Administrations , etc., with 
regard to the recommendations made by the Board on the question 
of separating the School Leaving Certificate Examination from 'the 
Matriculation Examination. 

At its last meeting held in January, 1941, tho Central Advisory Board 
of Education considered the desirability of having a separate School 
Leaving Certificate Examination in addition to the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. The Board made the following recommendations: — 

(a) It is desirable on educational grounds that there should be only 

ono examination at tho termination of the normal high 
school course, i.e., there should not be separate Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate and Matriculation Examination.' 

(b) In order to meet the varied aptitudes of the pupils and the 

circumstances of the vocations and professions which they 
may Be destined to enter, this examination should cover ns 
wide a field as possible. » 

(c) The Universities could and should find in such an enlarged 

examination the necessary qualifying test for admitting 
students to their courses of studies. 

2. These recommendations were brought to the notice of Provincial 
Governments, Locnl Administrations, State Governments and Universi- 
ties m India and they wore asked to communicate their comments and 

fo b ® tn . kcn t , hercon - Thc information received from 
these authorities is summarised below. 1 

Provincial Governments. 

_ Bihar.— -The Provincial Government have preferred to toscriv- M.n.r 

SSJTS5& °ssr^‘jrS\ *- tf&s ? s 

passed student to enter tho university wh nec , essanl .v entitle a 
additional tests or conditions “ ,e ^ fr0 £,> Prescribe such 

Instruction is of the opinion that tho 1 C0- ^. ,e Director of Public 
on the university insisting on „ Jd £ t oTalT^TJ W,U 
not sufficiently disorimmnting tlVschemo inn ^ : U tIle 

Examination and^ Mn{riculntiorirE'mminiiGon S sl ^ A Scho01 Final 
cad, other would also attain the saX oSof tofferentiatefl from 

not , eallv fit, for a universal- enreer fo 2*?: *'? ■’ d,V ° J rl5ni ? ft indent 
at an early age. This scheme has however «]SvT^° r n - v oentio„ 
the two examinations were not sufficieX iiisll^t fn M f 1 ^ for 
Bom hail . — The question of instituting ' n Seh<x>l ^ 

covering ns wide a field ns possible is under considoLt; Certificate 

seems likely that the School Leaving Trvnrr,, ,nS l.- ration nt present. I( 
accepted by the Bombay University, for^edfiTmL Certi ^ nt( ' *fll be 
purposes. A further communication will be mnd pur P 08es ' not for nil 
is reached. * ,u be mado a final decision 
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Central Provinces and. Berar .— The recommendations of the Central 

fhJ 1B n2trS 0 v ° f Educatioa “ this res Pect have been in operate k 
“e Central Provinces since 1935. Onlv ozia examiner™ ; . .L tr-T 

School' Certificate Examination is held every year by the Central ^rL 

site Both aat, °? “ nduoted fa y the Madras and Andhra TW 
•courses and to ^ Jfff ““f^ 0118 . qualify for admission to the University 
of students appearing inte P£ acfcice > however, the number 

all practical purp^s therefn^fi?^^- 011 Exam P ation “ negligible. For 
tion at the end of thJ h;^ 6 ^’ , tilere 18 now onl y 0Q e common examina- 
f K of “® high school course in the province. 

Universities to^’ave f proposal under the consideration of the 

Courses, details in rerarrW ”*^ 1 , . e ?_ tl ? nce examination for the University 

OT,M “* * " 

tion held by the Edu^t^™^" 06 '"!^ Soh ° o1 Leaving Certificate Examina- 
hy side witt, the Sn ? epar J men fc of ^e province was in force side 
University before tt!tSo, n * Examination conducted by the Punjab 
to be discontinued hnZ.n D 192 , 2 for a h° ufc 8 years. ThiB. examination had 
the Punjab Universitv 8 proportion of students wished to take 
the School Leaving CnrHfin«f Ula w° n E . xa ™ inat . ion . the reason being that 
■which the Matriculation t? Cat ® Examination included a viva voce test 
. School studente taSThn ^T^ 0 ? ** ™ L At P resent a » the High 
Exa ™® a ticm of the Punjab ^uSrai^ 011 “ nd Scho01 Eeavmg Certificate 

be sound and agr^witirtL^InS 1 ? w ,l° nsid f r * h e recommendations to 
tion at the end of thn normal that t ! lere s h° u W be only one examine- 
an examination, that eva^in»? lgb “h™ 1 course. If there is going to b B 

»S d T aed ta cb "“ tor ’ md 

the Punjab and ^tlTdetiZln S Jm ^ tlle cons j d er atlori of the University of 
Sind . — -As Sind h n wd h® oommumoated in due course. 

t have not ofiernd 6 any ^ew? 618 ^ ° f ^ °™’ the Provinoial 

required, the one” for 'adm^s'- 16 * 1 + all +i, two . se P aratc examinations are 
higher standard than t * h? V n i versi ty being of a somewhat 

between— tne s °hool Leaving Examination. The choice lies 

(b) having on° v C °“ plete and separate examinations, and 

mentingU by a g to°fto ® x . anuna t lon ' the University supple- 
Experienon ^ 7 a 1684 m a fe ^ extra subjects. 

« large bulk of BtotetsMuem^v^t 6 tW ° 86 P arate exminations are held, 
number the other. This has heoZ ° De them, and only a negligible 
and is, it i s belieVed the the e /Jv n > nCe of the U»W Provinces, 

Province too. . ’ the ex P e nence of Madras and Nprth-West Frontier 
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"The U. 3*. Government agree that the School Leaving Examination 
•should have as wide < a field of subjects as possible but would deprecate 
any tendency unduly to restrict the number of subjects that can be offered. 
.Breadth rather than depth should be the object at that stage. If the 
.universities should decide to hold a separate admission examination, the 
tendency to undue restriction of subjects would, it is feared, be 
•emphasised. An alternative solution would be for the universities to admit 
•only such students as pass out in the higher divisions at the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination. 

Since there is in this province an Intermediate examination between 
'the University and the High School, so long as that examination continues, 
'this question does not arise. But it is doubtful how far the Intermediate 
^Examination is in the best interest of education.] 

Local Administrations. 

Apncr-Merwara . — The Chief Commissioner agrees with the recommenda- 
'tions of the Board. 

Baluchistan . — The 'Chief Commissioner agreeB with the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, but there being no university in the province, no action- 
can be taken. 

Delhi . — The Superintendent of Education agrees fully that there should 
be only one examination at the termination of the normal High School 
-Course*. At present, the Board of Secondary Education conduct two exa- 
minations, viz., the High School Certificate and School Leaving Certificate’ 
Examinations. As the latter has during the last few years failed to attract 
-sufficient number of candidates, a proposal to abolish it is under the 
•consideration of the Board. In the scheme of Beorganisation of Secondary 
’Education drawn up by the Board of Secondary Education, it has been 
-suggested that the courses for the Higher Secondary Examination should 
-'■cover as wide a field as possible and should be so designed as to provide 
an approach to the University and an approach to the professions, such 
-as medicine, commercial and secretariat training for employment in higher 
ministerial employments and other commercial offices. 

1 State Governments. 

Baroda. — The State Government are in agreement with the recom- 
•mendations of the Board. 

Cochin. — This is a matter for the Madras University to decide so far 
-as the State Examination is concamed. The State School Leaving Certi- 
-ficate Examination offers sufficient scope for entrance to the University. 

Hyderabad. — From the point of view of economy and administrative 
efficiency, it is desirable to have one common examination for all pupils 
whether they wish to join a University or Service or go in for technical 
or vocational training. A suggestion is made that in devising the courses 
of ‘studies the requirements of all classes of pupils should be taken into 
-consideration, as is the case in > Hyderabad. 

The present position in the State is that there is a dual 
system of High School Education, the High School Leaving Certificate 
■Scheme and the Osmcnia Matriculation Scheme. While the holders of 
both the High School Leaving Certificate and the Osmania Matriculation 

[ ] Information not received in for" piling before the mealing of the Board. 
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Certificate are eligible for service', admission to the colleges is regulated br 
the conditions laid down by the Madras University and the Osmania 
University. It has, however, been recently decided to amalgamate the 
two systems and to have a common course of studies with a public exa- 
mination at the end of Class X to be conducted by the Board of Secondary 
Education and to be colled the Higher Secondary Examination. 

Mysore.— -[There is only one public examination at the end of the- 
High Schools course-S. S. L. C. In the University, the minimum quali- 
fication for admission to the university courses of study is a pass in the 
t Ex “ minnt,on . with the minima of marks prescribed for the 
q q i r *, or co ! le Se course of study, or an equivalent examination. The 
hnve been 80 devised ns to permit students to follow 
iZ D ' ploma courses m vocational subjects such as Engineer- 

and Criculariqn 0 ] lW ° Separate examinntion like S - S - L - °- 

' memSoL C °rf‘‘the i Bo?rd. Vereity ° f Trftvnn, : ore °S rees with the recom- 

Universities xx India. 

Alllnlmh J] le w.!-i ers i ty ns T ees with the recommendations of the Board. 

UnivcS fh7^ e pf eC0D n ary EduCQti0n iB outsMe the P^ew of the 

18 m g6neral ^ eement ^h the recom- 

Acta b “° tm " dea to 

Calcutta. — Recorded. 

examhiaticm^at ® ndo ” e ® the view that there should be one- 

The of themormal high school course. 

consideration a scheme of a th tlle Um 3, ersity hnB for som e time under 
the necesqm-i- , a three-year degree course. The question of 

matelv connected withtiie^hl 01 ndmit tiDg students to this course is inti- 
tlie present standard of thZ AtT- ltS i 8 /■' Un . lvel ; s 't.T is of opinion thnt 

examinntion althmmti c. m e - ^ a t n °uIntion Examination or nnv equivalent 
Classes where admission to the Intermediate 

to a three-vear de'tn-pp „ 7”°^ 2§ e 9^?te as a qualifying test for admission 
propose to ‘raise the Eon £ d of Secondary Education, Delhi, 

year so that j ° the r . H 'gh School Examination by one 

to *> 

Mas.-The University informs- ' 

W the ^ d i tion to ^’-e Matriculation examination conducted bv 
Cerfificn7 r w y th . er ®. existB »!<*> the Secondary School Leaving 
menf tbp Examination conducted by the Provincial Govern- 
rurrin 5 M n f r U vil which examination are recognised for 
nnZ Zlb* e ‘ gl . blllt y University courses of'studv in accord- 
ance with certain rules of eligibility.” 

ficate^EMminSon^n thrX^Me 63 ' There '* ™ S ° h °° ] Lettving Certi ‘ 

TravaveoTe.-The University agre es. 

f ] Information received after the meeting 0 f the Board. 
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APPENDIX I (g). 

Memorandum on Item VIII of the Agenda Placed Before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Views 0 / Provincial Goucnnnents, Local ‘ Administrations, etc., with 
regard to the recommendations made by the Board on the question of 
adopting a uniform system of nomenclature for the designation of 
teachers in universities and colleges. 

At its last meeting held in January 1941, the Central Advisory Board 
•of Education had before it the question of adopting a uniform system of 
nomenclature throughout India for the designation of teachers in colleges. 
The Board made the following recommendations: — 

(i) It is most desirable to adopt uniform designations for the teaching 

6taff of universities and of the constituent or affiliated colleges 
of universities. 

(ii) The indiscriminate use of the title ‘Professor’ by teacheis of all 

grades in colleges and universities had well-nigh made the 
term devoid of its essential connotation. 

<iii) The following designations ore suggested: — 

(a) For University teachers. — Professor, Header, Lecturer, Demon- 

strator and. Tutor (the designation ‘Tutor’ is intended to 
include a teacher whose contact with students is not limited 
to the locture-room but extends to individual teaching and 
guidance given personally or in the company of not more 
than two or three students at the same time. It should be 
made clear that a Tutor need not necessarily be a separate 
grade of teacher, e.g., a Lecturer may be a Tutor also). 

(b) For College teachers.— Lecturer, Demonstrator and Tutor with 

such variants or additions us senior or junior Tutor, senior 
or junior Lecturer. 

"While the above represents the objective which should be aimed at, it is 
probable that it can only be achieved progressively t The following addi- 
tional recommendations are accordingly submitted: — 

(a) That in the transitional period the designation ‘Professor’ should 
in no case be given to persons unless : — 

(i) they occupy a University Chair; or 

(ii) (in the case of a college teacher) they are of outstanding merit 

and scholarship and are entrusted with the responsibility 
of organising and conducting teaching work in a subject 
to the standard of an Honours or Post-graduate degree (a 
Board jointly representing Government and University 
could and should during the transitional period be em- 
powered to decide who are entitled to the status of Pro- 
fessor as above defined). 

<(b) That Universities should not henceforward recognise the title 
of Professor except in the case of persons above described 
but in the case of present incumbents this principle would 
have to be applied with a good deal of elasticity and its appli- 
cation should be left to the discretion of the University 



Authorities themselves. There aro certain institutions which' 
have a quasi-University status, c.g., the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. Tho principle above suggested ought to 
apply to them as though thoy were universities. If any 
dispute arises ns to the status of any particular institution, 
it should bo determined by^ the Government concerned, whoso 
decision should be final. 

2. These recommendations were brought to the notice of Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, State Governments and Universities 
in Indin and thoy were ashed to communicate their comments and the 
action proposed to be taken thereon. Tho information received from these 
authorities is summarised below: — 

Provincial Governments. 

Bihar . — The Provincial Government agree with the Board that the 
indiscriminate use of the title "Professor’' by teachers lof all grades in. 
colleges without any reference to their standing in scholarship or educa- 
tional attainments should be stopped, but they regret that they are not 
able to accept wholly tho designations suggested by the Board n9 the 
permanent objective to bo aimed nt in the matter. According to the- 
principles laid down by tho Board the term "Professor” will bo restricted 
to University tenehers, but as the Patna University is not o teaching 
University, no ‘Professor’ will be loft in the province in the event of the- 
ncceptance of the Board’s recommendation. The Provincial Government 
accordingly suggest that in order to meet the specinl conditions in Bihar, 
solution may be found cither on the lines of the designations suggested by 
the Board for the transitional period or ns proposed by the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar, which is mentioned below: — 

There should be definite .posts called Professorships or 'Chairs’ and' 
only the holders of these posts should be styled ‘Professors’ 
irrespective of the pay drawn by them. There should not 
bo more than one or two sunh posts in each subject in a 
college. Similarly the other designations such ns assistant 
professors, renders, lecturers, demonstrators and tutors, 
should bo reserved for holders of definite posts.”. 

The Provincial Government have further stated that no change in nomen- 
clature should be attempted in Bihar unless all the provinces in India or 
at least a majority of them agree to make changes in nomenclature 
according to accepted principles, ns otherwise it might create confusion in 
relating the standing of teachers in provinces which have changed their 
nomenclature with those of teachers in provinces which hove not done so. 

Bombay . — In the Bombay province, the University of Bombay con- 
trols post-graduate teaching generally through affiliated colleges, and there 
are very few University Chairs as such. The question of uniform, nomen- 
clature for different members of the staff of affiliated • colleges was consi- 
dered by the Syndicate of the Bombay University in July 1941, who are 
in favour erf the adoption ‘of uniform' designations for the teaching staff 
of universities and of constituent and affiliated colleges. The Syndicate 
has suggested, and the Provincial Government endorse the suggestion, that 
the question should bo examined further by 'the Inter-University Board. 
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In the affiliated colleges! where teachers are indiscriminately called 
‘Professors’ the position is very disturbing, but in respect of Government 

colleges the following principles, are at present followed in the province. 

* 

(1) All members of the Indian Educational Service and Bombay 

Educational Service Class I should retain their designation 
of ‘Professor’. 

(2) In the case of Bombay Educational Service Class II Officers 

and contract posts of a gazetted status the designation 
'Professor’ should he extended to those of ten years standing: 
and to those — 

(a) that are heads of departments in the subjects or post-graduate 

degree courses, or 

(b) that are in charge of laboratories for degree courses, or 

(c) that are in charge of a subjeot for a post-graduate degree. 

Madras . — The Provincial Government agree generally with the following 
views expressed by their Director of Public Instruction: — 

"In Arts and Science Colleges managed by Government, members 
of the staff are designated Lecturer, Assistant Lecturer, 
Pandit or Munshi, Tutor and Demonstrator. The title Pro- 
fessor and Assistant Professor is not used in Government 
Arts and Science colleges, the only exception being the 
Presidency College founded in 1840 ns a college of quasi- 
University status — it having acquired through old practice a 
prescriptive right to designate certain members of its stnff os 
Professors, which titlo is, however, only given in the way 
approved by tho Board, I.c., to teachers of outstanding merit 
and scholarship who are entrusted with tho responsibility of 
organising and conducting teaching work in a subject to the 
standard of an Honours or Post-Graduate degree". In 
Professional Colleges, it is customary to designate as ‘Pro- 
fessor’ the head of a department, as they are highly qualified 
professional men. 

Tho Director of Public Instruction lins recommended that the title 
professor should not be used in any college which teaches only 'to the Pass 
Degree etandard, its use being confined to (a) Institution of quasi-Univer- 
sity foundation or status, (b) to designate in other colleges certain teachers 
of outstanding merit and scholarship who arc entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of organising and conducting teaching work in a subject to the 
standard of an Honours or Post-Graduate degree, (c) teachers in Univer- 
sities who occupy a University Chnir. 

North-West Frontier Province . — As there is no .university in the North- 
West Frontier Province, all the three colleges being affiliated to the Punjab 
University, any action taken by tho Punjab University in this connection 
will automatically apply to the institutions affiliated to it. 

Orissa . — The colleges in Orissa nro cither under Patna Universitv or 
under the Andhra University. It is not possible for the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to toko. any action in tho matter unless the Universities concerned 
adopt uniform designations for tho teaohing staff of colleges or until Orissa 
has a University of her own. 
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Punjab. — Tho Provincinl Government hove decided to adopt tho 
following designations for llie teaching staff in Government colleges: — 

(i) All members of the I. E. S. and P. B. S. (Class I) ^serving in. 

colleges will be designated ns Professors. 

(ii) All P. E. S. (Class II) Officers serving in colleges as “Senior 

Lecturers.”. 

(iii) All S. E. S officers Serving in colleges ns “Lecturers”. 

(iv) The designation of Demonstrators and Physical Training Super- 

visors to continue as nt present. 

(v) When a professor or n lecturer is in-chnrge of n department in 

a college, he may have the additional designation (within 

the college only) of “Ilend of the department of a particular 

subject”. 

Sind. — There being no university in the Provinco, the Provincinl Gov- 
ernment have not found it necessary to consider the question. 

_ United Provinces. — [This Government generally agree with the 
principles enunciated by the Board. The practice of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity is in conformity with them. Lucknow, Benares, and Aligarh 
Universities agree generally and would welcome a uniform system. 

Agra University presents a more difficult problem. It is an affiliating 
and examining University, with a number of colleges spread over United 
lrovinces, Central India and Ajmer, most of which have post graduate 
classes of an advanced standard. At present tho hend of each section 
m these colleges is designated as Professor. Tho United Provinces Gov- 
ernment consider that these heads of departments should continue to be 
so designated ns Professors, (permanently, not merely as a transitional 
provision), provided that certain conditions nre fulfilled, such ns — 

i 

(1) they must be actually teaching post graduate classes, 

(2) they must have nttnined a certain seniority, say ten years of 

teaching experience, 

(3) they should be of high merit, 

(4) there must be a responsible b6dy with power to decide the claim 

of n teacher to be designated ns Professor. 

.. ' s obviously desirable to secure uniformity throughout the country. 
t I* 0 ?? perhaps be advantageous to have the details worked out by the 
Inter-University Board.] 7 


Looai, Administrations. . 

Ajmer-Mcrwara. — The Chief Commissioner ogrees that there nre 
vantages in uniformity of nomenclature for college teachers, but he 
would confine the term ‘Professor 1 solely to teachers in University colleges 
of degree standard. J 

. Baluchistan . — The local administration proposes to follow the prin- 
cip es laid down by the (Board, for the proposed Intermediate College at 
Vuetta which Is to be known as the Higher Grade Secondary School, and 
the staff will be teachers and not ‘Professors’. 

— — . i 

] Information not recoivod in timo for plooing boforo tho mooting of the Bosri. 
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Delhi. — The Superintendent of Education is in agreement with the 
Board that it is necessary to have u uniform system of nomenclature 
for the designation of teachers in colleges. Those teaching degree clu-scs 
and above should he designated ‘Professors’, specially when they nre 
heads of Departments. Heads of departments in a University should bo 
called 'University Professors’ Other members of the teaching staff of 
colleges should he designated as “l.i eturers." while those doing tutorial 
work on the Arts side should he termed ‘'Tutors’’ and those doing demon- 
stration work on (lie Science side should he called "Demonstrators". 

Rtvtv GnxrnxMCStTs. 

Baroda. — The State Government arc in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the Board. 

Cochin. — The State Government accept the suggestions of the Board. 

Hyderabad. — The Nizam’s Government accept, the conclusions reached 
’by the Board. 

Travancorc. — The State Got eminent share the views expressed by 
the University of Travancorc. 

UxivKnsiTics ix Txdia. 

Ayr a. — The Unit Mbit} being purely affiliating, without any teaching 
staff of its own, it lias no opinion to offer in the matter. 

Allahabad t — The designations of different classes of teacher, in the 
University, vis., Professor, Reader, Tjceunci, are in conformity with 
the suggestions made bv the Houid. 

Andhra. — It is desirable to adopt uniform designations fur tin* teaching 
staff of Universities nnd of the constituent nr affiliated colleges of the 
Universities. This University has already referred the matter to the 
Government and the affiliated colleges. 

Calcutta. — The University agrees with the Board 

Delhi. — The University endorses the view's of flu* Board and has 
•decided to give immediate effect to them. 

Lucknow. — Recorded. 

•Mysore. — [The teachers in Arts and Science Colleges in the University 
are given only three designations, Professor, Assistant Professor and 
Lecturer.] 

Nagpur. — A committee lias been appointed to consider the subject. 

Travancorc. — The University agrees that it is desirable to ndopt 
uniform designations for the teaching staff of universities nnd colleges, 
nnd that the designation "Professor" should not he indiscriminately used 
as nt present. The Univoisity is willing to adopt the suggestions 'of Iho 
Board, provided other Universities are also agreenble. 

[ 1 Information received after the meeting of the Board. 
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APPENDIX J (1j). 

Memorandum on Item IX or the Agenda Placed Bei-ore the Central 
Advisors Board or Education. 

Views of iho Provincial Governments , etc regarding the suggestion of 

the Board in respect of the inclusion of practical hygiene in the 

courses for teachers 'in training colleges and training schools. _ 

At its last mooting held in January 1011, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education had before it the question wlint practical (.tops could bo 
token by Education Authorities in co-operation with Public Health 
Authorities to improve the physical condition of school children. The 
Board suggested inter alia that a considerable advance might be made if 
the courses for teachers in training colleges and schools were expanded 
to include training in practical hygiene. 

2. This recommendation was brought to the notice of, Provincial Gov- 
ernments, Local Administrations and State Governments^ nnd they were 
asked to intimate the action which they proposed to take on it. The- 
information received from these authorities is summarised below. 

Provincial Governments. 

Bihar. — At present hygiene forms a part of tlio compulsory subject- 
“school management and hygiene” in the syllabus for training sohools, 
while in training colleges "Hygiene of the School Child” is a paper in. 
the Diploma in Education Examination. 

Bombay — Instruction in health and hygiene is imparted in primary 
schools through lessons in the Bonders used in these schools. Every 
child completing the elementary course gets some general information' 
regarding cleanliness end healthy living. Hygiene is also inoludod in the- 
revised syllabus of studies for primary schools, and is one of the subjects 
for the Primary School Leaving Examination. In the Training Institu- 
tions for men and women primary teachers there is already provision for 
the teaching of hygiene. The subject has also been included among those 
taught in secondary schools. In the course of studies for the Training 
Institute for Physical Education, ’Hygiene nnd Sanitation’ have been 
included. In the Training Colleges for secondary teachers, the subject 
is included in the paper on ‘Practice in Education’. Apart from school 
work, lectures illustrated by lantern slides are olso given by Inspecting 
Officers on topics connected "with health, hygieno nnd sanitation. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — -The courses in physical education at 
training institutiobs now include hygiene of a more practical nature and. 
there is a noticeable ehnrigo for the better in the attitude of teachers, nnd. 
pupils in most sohools. 

Since 1937, practical hygiene has 'been a compulsory subject in the* 
curriculum of primary schools. The course has been made still more' 
practical in the Normal schools. In the Training College, it is now a 
subject of examination for both the B. T. degree and the Diploma of 
Teaching of the Nagpur University. 

As a result, tenchers of all grades are gradually becoming hygiene- 
minded. 
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Madras. — Training in practical hygicno is already included i m the 
courses for teachers hr training colleges and schools >n tlio lrwdency; 
Instruction in health, nutrition and first-aid forms part of the c mcuium 
of training schools for teachers. Practical work in 00, } u ^‘ mn , *J h 
instruction in health is also done in higher elementary 
For the L. T. course of the Unuersity of Madras, Children e dict , 
‘clothing’, ‘cleanliness’, ‘fatigue’, ’training the child m the pnictice _ nt 
hvgicne', ‘common ailments’, ‘first aid m minor injuries , health 
legislation affecting schools’, etc., form part of the syllabus. 

° North-IYesl Frontier Province .— The recommendation of the Board is 
nlioady in force in the province. First Aid mid hygiene classes are held 
overv vear in all secondary and training sehools, instruction being guen 
by fully qualified doctors. Examinations are held and certificates 
awarded by the Bed Cross Society. 

Orissa . — Doctor teachers with L. M. P. qualifications have been 
appointed in certain Government, high schools who were deputed to undergo 
training in nutrition at Coonoor in Madras. They have been pul m-charge 
of teaching Hygiene. Their special function is to awoken health 
consciousness in the students and to lay stress on the preventive tlrnn 
on the curative side of health. In secondary training schools and Inch 
schools in South Orissa there are qualified physical training instructors 
trained in Madras. 

Punjab. — Training in practical hygiene is included in the courses of 
study in training schools and colleges in the province. 

Sind. — Instruction in Physiology and Ttygicne is already being imparted 
in training institutions in the province. 

Uvitrd Provinces. — [Their are in the province three Superintendent* 
of Physical Training and an assistant master who perform similar duties. 
These have been specially trained, two at Dunfermline, one in Denmark 
and one in Madras. The superintendents train all pupil teachers in the 
three Government Training Colleges in U. P. so as to fit them to super- 
intend the Physical Training when appointed in a school. The Superin- 
tendents hold two special courses of six weeks each for the purpose of 
training assistant masters in Anglo-Vernacular schools and teneher-. from 
Vernacular schools in Physical IVnining in accordance with the Depart- 
ment’s graded syllabus. The Lucknow Christian College has a college of 
Physical Education attached to it which turns out well train'd physical 
training teachers after a two years course and these ate finding employ- 
ment in various schools. Teachers from Anglo-Vernacular institution. me 
at present being given 3 months’ training in agility etrrer<« with 
apparatus at this college to provide for the introduction of these e-erei*'s 
in the higher classes of High Schools and Intermediate College Tins 
course is arranged by the department and an instructor train'd in Dramork 
has been deputed by tlie Department to take charge. 

The girls hnve also not been ignored and to develop physical 'rihvn- 
on modern lines among them, some teacher- have been n„d Ptl . 
trained at. the Women’s College of Physical Education at (Vcut'n 

Several Physical Education Committees hare Wn ant'd 
time to time to draw un syllabuses hut the control remains ,b„ v b1 , 

of the Department who have prescribed a syllabus. 

f 1 InrorTnofion not r ' wVcrt for ptnrinp More lie mating of the 
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The teachers from the recognised Anglo-Ycrnuenlnr institutions are 
"being trained nt the College of Physical Education, Lucknow. Bo far 
two teacheis per Government institution have been trained from almost 
all tho Government Anglo- Vernnoular institutions. 'Hie lust batch of 
Government school teachers joined the College on October ft, 1011, anil 
tho training of aided High School teachers will commence horn •Imninry 
next. For ordinary physical training specially qualified toacbm ore 
appointed in schools and colleges and it is proposed to replace drill instruc- 
tors by assistant masters of physical training. 

No ncademie qualifications are prescribed s 0 far for these teachcre 
but it will be at least High School for Anglo-Vernacular Schools. All 
teachers of Physical Training in Anglo-Vernacular schools must have 
passed a course in Physical. Training. Teachers for primary and secondary 
vernacular schools ore trained every year hv the three superintendents 
ana the assistant master of Physical Education at two refresher courses. 

For primary schools the teachers arc now practically all trained. All 
pupil teachers in Normal and Training Schools arc instructed in Physical 
framing. No Physical Instructors are recruited from outside the 
Province.] 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATIONS. 

•p , Ajmer- lilcnvaja . — The Hoard of High School and Intermediate 
itaucntion, Pnjputann (including Ajmcr-Mcnvnrn), Central India and 
tt .r has recently introduced the teaching of Anatomy, Physiology' and 
ypene in high school classes as a compulsory subject. In rural schools, 
cc ures on tho subject are delivered by Sub-Assistant Surgeons in-charge , 
Government Dispensaries, wherever such facilities arc available. 

5n-^fSiw!'T? 1Cr ( C . bc!n P institution in Baluchistan for tho train- 
D or teachers; no action can lie taken in tlic matter. 

it is notTro!L«!!i g in H ?'? icuo 5s imparted in nil schools at present, but 
is not a compulsory subject in the high departments. 1 

State Governments. 

mendTrion "of^tho Board. G ° W “ mCnt ftrC n & recment with tho recom ' 
Hy^ene rabad ‘~ GrCUt 5m P° rtuucc is trendy attached to tlic study of 


Travancorc. — *T]j e 
syllabus for the L. T. 


course in practical hygiene 1ms been included in the 
Degree examination of the Travancoro University. 


APPENDIX I (i). 

i EMORANDUM ON THE ITEM X OF THE AGENDA PLACED BEFORE THE CENTRAL 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Excision of undesirable passages from texi-books prescribed for UnivCr- 
f sity studies. 

in M Meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education held 

,, I04 O, the question whether what might be described as undesir- 

f ,.P assa S e s should be excised from text-book® prescribed for university 
ies was raised, and it was deci ded to refer it to the Inter-University 

[ J Information not rocoivod in timo for placing before tho meeting of tho Board. 
*Ihfonnation rocoivod after the mooting of tho Board. 
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Bonrd for an expression of opinion. At Hits lost meeting hold in January 
1941, it was reported to the Bool'd that the Secretary of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board, who was addressed in the motter, had replied that the question 
would be considered at the meeting to be held on the 15th and 16th Janu- 
ary 1941. 

The following resolution was then adopted by the Board — 

“The Board strongly recommends that- all cbscene and erotic 
passages should be omitted from the text-books prescribed 
for courses of study m all the subjects.” ’ . 

2. This resolution 1ms been foraarded to all Universities. It is not 
yet known what action they have taken or propose to take in the matter. 


APPENDIX I (j). 

Memorandum ox Item XI or the Aoexda Placed Before the Central 
Advisory Board or Education. 

Ilcports front Provincial Government x regarding Hie recommendation made 
by the Board on the nerj for arranging sjncific instruction in schools 
on the subject of 'Kindness to animals’. % 

At its last meeting held in January 1941, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education agreed to commend the need for arranging specific instruc- 
tion in schools on the subject of “Kindness to nnimols" to the attention 
of Provincial Governments, Local Administrations nnd State Governments 
who were ashed to forward their comments and to intimate the action 
proposed to be tnken thereon. The replies received from these authorities 
have been summarised for the information of the Board. 

Provincial Governments. 

Bihar . — fin order to give practical effect to the recommendation of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education for imparting instruction on 
the subject of ‘kindness to animals' in schools of this province, (he Pro- 
vincial Government have decided — 

(1) that the language readers and other appropriate readers pres- 
cribed by the Test Book Committee must contain reading 
matters dealing with kindness to animals nnd exhortation 
against cruelty to them. For this purpose nreessanv instruc- 
tion will be 5s«n»d to tho Text-Book Committee not to 
approve a book which does noi contain, pay. at least 5 pagf = 
of raiding matter of this kind. This will be done verv 
gradually so that the publishers may have due notice of the 
ordeis nnd existing hooks may not be rendered useless. 

(21 that the subject should also he frequently dise.usscd in tin 
school debating societies, essay clubs, etc!, and the teacher- 
should eneour.ige bovs to report to them any instances of 
cuHty to animals which they may eome across, and s<’el- 
their rnhioe as to the best way of preventing such cruel tv 
so that boys may observe instances of cruolfv 'and think on 
the possible way of preventing them. 

(3) that pictures on 'kindness to nnimnls’ should be hung up in 
class rooms. 


[ ] Information received after tlio meeting of tlio Board, 
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i (4) that scouts and members of the Junior lied Cross Society 
should be asked to report eases of cruelty to animals to the 
Police and the Inspectors of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

< (5) that in primary schools, stories about kindness to animals should 
be told, and in secondary schools, good treatment of animals 
should form a part of hygiene lectures. 

(6) that the ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelly to Animals' 
should be asked to arrange for lectures on 'kindness to 
animals' at suitably selected 'Bchools, which are centrally 
situated, students from neighbouring schools also attending]. , 

Bombay , — The language readers in primary and secondary middle 
•schools in the province usually contoin a good deal of material which 
.•refers to the subject of kinduess to animals. Emphasis'll laid on the 
subject indirectly. It does not seem possible to do anything more in this 
•connection. 

Central Provinces and Bcrar . — “Kindness to animals” and “Care of 
t pets” are now included under the head, ‘citizenship*, which is a compulsory 
subject in the curriculum for primary schools. The subject is also included > “ 
in the revised syllabus for Normal Schools, . and dealt with in the same 
•syllabus os Animal Husbandry. 

Madras . — -In the Presidency the subject "Kindness to animals” is 
taught in primary and middle (‘elementary’) schools in the moral instruc- 
tion classes. In secondary schools also, it is included in the syllabus for 
moral instruction. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
have published books on the subject and many of these have been approved 
by the Text-Book Committee for class use. In text-books in Indian 
languages, lessons on “Kindness to animals” ore included for most of 
'the classes. 

North-West Frontier Province . — Societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals exist in several cantonments of the province, and members 
largely belong to the teaching profession ’and to the Police Porce. The 
'boy scouts are now forming associations ' of their own in different parts 
of the province, and it is hoped that systematic steps will be taken to 
prevent cruelty to animals and to get wounded animals properly treated 
in the Veterinary hospitals. 

Orissa . — The Provincial Government have taken note of the views of 
the Board on the subject. The matter will be considered by them in 
• due course. 

Punjab . — Necessary provision relating to animal life, proper care of 
domestic animals, etc., has been made in the revised scheme of studies 
for the primary and middle classes of recognised schools for boys and girls 
in the province. The books suggested on page 53 of the Proceedings of 
the Sixth meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education will be 
’kept in view when prescribing books for schools under the revised scheme. 

Sind. — Instructions are being issued to the Heads of schools, in Sind 
•to give lectures on the -subject of “Kindness to animals”, to, their pupils 
and to take them to Veterinary Hospitals occasionally. '' 

[ ] Information not received in time for plnoing before the meeting of the Board. 
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United Provinces. — [A world day for animals is observed in Auglo- 
Vernacular Middle and High Schools and Intermediate Colleges in the 
United Provinces on October 4 each year and teachers deliver lectures to 
"iheir classes on kindness to animals on that day. Discourse and debates 
-are held in schools, posters, slogans and mottos are prepared and hung 
an prominent paces. Poems arc written and road out to the audience. 
Some schools even supply fodder and food to starving animals. These 
and other methods are employed in showing kindness to animals.] 


Local Administrations. 

Ajmer-Mcruiara . — No regular arrangement obtains in any school for 
imparting instructions on the subject of "Kindness to animats”. In the 
.case of girls’ schools, lectures are delivered on the subject in connection 
with the Girl Guides movement and in boys’ schools, too, Buch lectures 
.are occasionally delivered. It is proposed to take early steps to include 
thiB subject in extra-curricular activities. 

Baluchistan . — This question was discussed at tho annual conference 
>of Head Masters and Head Mistresses in March 1041 and the subject 
"Kindness to animals” is now included in the syllabus in primary schools. 

Delhi . — The Secretary, Delhi Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, who was consulted in the mnttcr, has no comments to make. 
She, however, suggests that in communications addressed to various 
authorities, the Central Advisory Board might employ the expression 
"Humane Teaching” used in Appendix I (j) and not the expression 
“Kindness to Animals” used in paragraph 14 o£*tbo Report, as the former 
-expression brings out the wider values of the subject as a contribution to 
-character building. 


State Governments. 


Baroda . — The State Education Department are arranging to include in 
the vernacular reading series some lessons on the subject of ‘‘Kindness 
to Animals”. 


Cochin.— A lesson on the subject of “Kindness to Animals” is proposed 
to be included in the Malayalnm texts of classes HI and IV and ‘of Forms 
X to 111* 


Hyderabad . — Religion or Ethics is a subject of study for all n ,, n ;i» 
and “Kindness to Animals” is a topic included in these subjects. The 
students of nearly all the Secondary schools at Honda unrfe« 
the essay, with a prize of Rs. 50 offered annually bv tho Io<^l 
the Prevention of Cruelty to .Animals, 7 7 10001 Soc,ot J' for 

Travancore. [Government do not consider it ' necessary 
instruction separately on the subject since tho text books in‘ JnJ P i 
Nature study books in particular in schools contab lessons on EalsT 

[ ] Information rooeivod after tho mooting of tho Boarl 
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Aln!oi:iNM\w on 1d:m XV <>r im: Aui'sm I'mcIu move titi. CjvulU 
At>viM>i:\ lltnu* or CorcAijoN. 

(iVofr by Lit. tiir y.ux.ud-iJw. Ahmad on ' llianimaik'nt',) 

The ic- port of iht: Exemnutiou Enquiry C<niiiniiui< in-vtui'-d under 
flu* aegis of tin* X«tt Education hVlIuurhip lu.-, Tciralrd iJuj* ll.cn; etfefed 
general discontentment in every lountry in list* world nlmut the tvatem 
of o.Mmiiimttmis. The Committee toimmn-Ud Sir Michael ijvflcr’s *urgcs- 
tion thm tin,* tiovernmem «r -mne (‘orjwir.itiun dioithJ appoint a Comnii?- 
sion lor u term of yean to < iojuiri into the v. orbing of the ctasnnMion 

FV-tMlI. 

In thu I'iflh Woild Confi irm t- laid in Denmark in August lt'«5, T™ 1 ' 
ticnlly unanimous dissatisfaction v.itli I hi- examination system conduced, 
in (heir ttspeefive count ri", u i.-. exph -id by the di*l« pule .. The otcr- 
whelming ijiajoi itv ivcn Mronrlj rriihnl of llie prevailing systems’. tesny 
representative- fieiing tlmt «uy real gdtreationnl advance will be 3H5eui , ‘ 
if not impo— jbtc, until rtivtinp e Nomination j-yntciin- are nbolhhcJ ot *** 
foriiieil. Ii tut*, freely rieogni’id th.it < omlilions differed widely In diwr- 
tiist countries mid tlmt no Mtiple scli'-mc enulil lie npplird to nil- 

Theie i- n gi ncr.il belief hi tin- tommy that person' turned out by tbt 
old selinuk were more thorough end tlmt the know ledge of .-Indents now 
product d h\ modem schools nnd eollffet k siiportieiiil nml yometim^ 
defective.. This (.uperficiality it due not sn nuteli to the Western method 
of (iltientioti ;k to tin- Indian system of touching mid examination. Tench- 
,n ~ Milioidinnted here* entirely to e ’diminution. An Tndinri examiner 
whose judgment is controlled by « r ot of elaborate rules hits fo give -10 
ptr pent., f,r., second pin* « marks to n em’didete who makes three mis- 
tiihes out of every file in addition, (hough 1 tirh a enndidafe in spite of n 
certificate has no nimhef vnlue in IniMijev, 

The method of judging the ability of « emididnfe by adding the marks 
obtained by him in the different qwrslioiis of the examination paper written 
nitliin e limited time, is misleading nnd pomioio’te. No two persons agree 
in their perception of valuing the answers. Tlven the same person values 
the same an-wu - differently at different time-. The vnridt'on i< very great 
nnd at times amounts te> so much ns -100 per cent. 

The English Committee appointed lit the International Conference on 
Examinations held nt Eastbourne in 1011 reported the following case. 

Fourteen experieneed examiners re-marked independently fifteen scripts 
which had all received the same mark from the examining authority by 
which they were furnished. These examiners between them allotted over 
-oriy different marks to the several scripts. Tt was found further tho 
wlwn tlipsp examiners re-tnnrkod once more the same script, after intervals 
of between twelve nnd nineteen months, they changed their minds as to 
the verdict of pass, fail nnd credit in 02 cases out of thp total of 210 . 

There exists at present universal discontentment against examinations 
ns ‘hey are now conducted. Wlmt then is flic remedy? No abolition, 
but radical alteration after scientific' enquiry. Examinations are neccs- 
snry and inevitable, but they have unfortunately been misapplied snn hove- 
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become pedantically mechanical in their assessment of excellence. The 
<ntirc system should bo thoroughly examined and its defects removed. 
“Let us watch scientifically what is going on", says Sir Michael Sadler, 
“record what we find and analyse the water that, is moving under tho 
buildings of education. It is the water of human life. Scientific enquiry 
and report is what tho present state of affairs requires.’’ 

Thero arc threo main systems of examinations followed in various coun- 
tries oxcluding tho intelligence test, which has not been dux eloped scienti- 
fically, but it has great possibilities especially in flm selection of soldier* 
imrl xvorkir.cn who have not received any training in secondary schools. 

'Die first is tho sy-tem xx-itli which xxo ore familiar and xvlnrh i- preva- 
lent in all the English-speaking countries. Its prex ailing idea is to main- 
tain sccrccx at every stage. The examiners and examinees do not knoxx 
filch other, the names of the examinees lire kept confidential mid candi- 
dates arc forbidden to xxTite their names on the answer books. In some 
universities, ex-on the actual roll numbers of candidates are Kept confiden- 
tial from the examiners, and fictitious roll numbers are gix-en by tho 
Tlopistrnr. Some examining bodies ol Indio, howcvei, n quire the students 
lo write their mimes on nnsxx-cr-books °o that the amxxer-hook of n candi- 
date, xx-lio forgets to xxritc his roll number, may be identified. Educational 
bodies ns well as private individuals hox-o often criticised this practice. 
Tlie examining authorities hnx-e interpreted these criticisms ns a censure 
on tho honesty of examiners. The practice of keeping the tinmes o! 
examinees confidential is an essential feature of this system mid does not 
imply any charge of moral delinquency ngainBt the examiner or the exami- 
nees. In this system tho same questions ore asked nl ex-cry centre and 
the refulls arc announced by adding tho marks given for oneh question 

The second is the system prevalent in Fronch-bpenking countries. Tho 
examinations aro not conducted by one central authority and printed 
papers are not sent out to each centre of examination ; an Examination 
Hoard is appointed for each examination centre and the members of tho 
Hoard conduct the examination locally. The President of the Hoard 
brings the quo-'tion papers in a scaled enx’elope and the questions are 
dictated to tho candidates m tho examination hall Usually the paper con- 
tains three questions xxhich nro not all compulsory. The nnsxver* of tho 
landidntes are not kept confidential. Ex-eiy nnsxx-er-bool: is examined by 
at^ least txx-o members of the Hoard and tho public bns access to the xx-rilten 
unsxx-cr papers of tho candidates. No secrecy is kept at any stngo of exa- 
mination In all examinations candidates are examined both orally and in 
writing and tho xxritten xvorlc is more a test of intelligence than of memory. 
He* ults are announced iilmct immediately The examinations are licfrt 
txx-ire a year. The students xx*bo fail but lmvc achieved prescribed standard 
arc examined a reeond time by the same examining hoard after the lone 
xaenlion and before the beginning of the ivxt academic smou 

The third is the old Indian system of examination which lias broil 
adopted in a modified form by all fiemum-speaking countries. Tn tins 
system monthly terminal or annual examinations do not exist Promo- 
lion is given on the report of tlie teachers. The opinions of teachers an> 
expressed according to the Oxford system in tetters and further classi- 
fications arc indicated by using the signs of plus and minus. The Uni- 
versity examinations consist of n dissertation and an oral test There is 
no written examination. The School Final Examination called abiturirntvn 
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is conducted by the Headmaster in the presence of the Inspector of Schools 
This system avoids the element of chance. and eliminates variation of 
perception.- ‘The Government, of India in the Educational Policy of 1904 
said : — 

“Examinations as now- understood are believed to have' been un- 
known ns an instrument of general education in Ancient 
India, nor do they figure prominently in the Despatch of 
1854. In recent years they have . grown to' extravagant 
dimensions and their influence has been allowed to dominate 
the whole system of education in India, with the result that 
instruction is confined within the rigid frame-work of pre- 
scribed courses, that all forms of training which do not admit 
of being tested by examinations are liable to-be neglected.” 

It is neither possible nor desirable to end the present fabric of examina- 
tions. We should mend the system after careful study. Professor Edge- 
worth studied in a scientific manner the system of examinations'. A sum- 
mary of his researches is given in a memorandum by Sir Philip Hartog 
and myself and it is published in Volume VI of the report of the Calcutta 
University Commission. There are certain unavoidable examination 
errors which even a perfect system cannot avoid. He classifies < these 
errors and styles them as 

(a) Errors due to “minimum sensible”; 

(b) Deviation errors; ‘ • 


(c) Errors due to difference of scale; 

(Jj Deviation due to speed; 

(e) Errors due to the fatigue of the examiner. 

The errors due to these five causes have been numerically calculated. 
Ihr> aggregate error due to the five above-mentioned causes, including 
he error due to speed, is 7-5 per cent. The application of the principle 
to ordinary examination was discussed in the memorandum quoted 'above. 
. a well conducted examination in wliioh there are four subjects and 
in each subjects there are two papers of 50 marks eaich and a student is 
expected to obtain 182 marks or 38 per- cent in the .aggregate, the error 
is d and it is 5 if papers are not leisurely examined. By 'these consider- 
a ions we have come to the conclusion that a student who failed in the 
n ove examination by not more than one mark in two subjects and by 
o inore than 2 in the aggregate, may have his 'true’ marks within the 
mimum required, and a student who lias failed by not more than two 
marks in two subjects should have h'is papers re-examined for detection 
of errors due to speed.” 


t ese unavoidable errors can partially be corrected by tbe system of 
Uta. ™ was originally introduced, as' a compensation in one 
l . , e efficiency in other subjects. These grace marks rules need 

sei and scientific study. Grace marks are usually allowed to a limit 
, a candidate foils only in one subject provided his aggregate 
if Via * he minimum by a certain number; but no grace marks are given 
one mar k in two subjects. It is verv desirable that tbe 
‘ j S^ a °e marks should be examined scientifically and the method 
in Lr v™ *?“ . which may serve the double purpose, i.e., compensation 

for effioien °y in other subjects and to annate- unavoidable 
examination errors 
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In tbc absence of a machinery to dual with border-line cnees by means 
of ornl tests, examination of s-chool records, or automatic re-examination 
of answer-books by a panel of examiners, tbc award of grace marks is the 
only machinery wnioh deals with bonier-line cases. The Board of S. L. C. 
Examination of the United Provinces in the year 1910 framed grace mnrkfl 
rules ou these principles. These rules were not adopted by any other 
•examining authority and they were dropped in the United Provinces as 
soon as the New Intermediate Education Board came into existence. In 
addition to unavoidable examination errors, the other main difficulties 
which our piescnt system lias to face arc: — 

(a) idiosyncrasies of examiners; 

(b) difference of perception; 

(c) difference of standard of sub-examiners in the same subject nnd 

in u competitive examination, tbc difference of standard in 
alternative subjects. ■*- 

(n) Idiosyncrasies of cwitiinim. — In a University examination some 
years ago an examiner gave the same marks to all candidates whose names 
appeared on a particular page of the mark book. Good students whoso 
names happened to be on nn unfortunate ptigo obtained very low marks 
•and failed and undeserving candidates obtained first class marks. The 
Principals of Colleges and Members of the Senate drew the attention of 
the University as it was obligatory to pass in thnt paper. It was pleaded 
(lint tbc University hud no power either to niter the murks once given by 
the examiner or to have the answer-books re-examined by n different 
examiner. The University excluded the examiner from future examina- 
tions but it was a poor consolation to the candidates who failed by llio 
•eccentric action of the examiner. I do not like to multiply other cases 
•of tlie same type, and it seems desirable thnt in such extreme cases the 
powers should bo given to the Vice-Chancellors or tbc Presidents of the 
examining authorities to get the papers re-examined nnd the marks 
Tovised. 

(b) Perception of examiners . — There exists great divergence in the per- 
ception of examiners. Variations In marking duo to the .divergence in the 
perception of examiners arc abnormal. This variation was examined by 
several persons. Dr. Ballard in '‘Human Nature of Education - " quoted 
the following - — 

“In an examination in History in (bo year 1020. the papers wero 
evaluated by six professors of History working a pnnel. One 
of the professors, who was exceedingly conscientious, began 
by writing out what ho. considered model answers to the 
questions, but inadvertently his model answer-papers got 
mixed up with the papers of those whom lie had ploughed 
nnd was «ent round to the other five professors for their 
appraisal. His paper was rend by them as a f mini fide 
nnswer-pnper of nn examinee, nnd some of hie colleagues 
ploughed him. the tnnrkft ranging all the way from df) to P0 

Professor Edgeworth gave several illustrations of the difference of perenp- 
+!on. He published answers to a paper on Latin composition and invited 
lending educationists to mark them. In responso to his appeal twentr- 
sight highly competent examiners marked the answer-book nnd the actual 

r t 
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marks allotted by them were 45, 50, 07 5, 70, 70, 72' o, 75, 75, 76 75 75 
75, 77, 80, 80, 80, 80, 80, 82, 82, 85, 85, 87-5, 88, 00, 100, 100. The’ two 
highest awards, it will be seen, were more' than double the minimum 
award. Sir Philip Hnrtog in his book on "Examination of Examinations" 
has given a number of examples of the abnormal difference in the percep- 
tion of examiners. I give only one table from his book' showing tho num- 
ber of awards by 7 different examiners. ‘ 


Examtnei 

Fail 

Pass 

Ciedit. 

Special 

Credit. 

Total. 

A 

1 

10 

27 

4 

48 

B 

•• 

0 

34 

12 

48 

C 

7 

30 

11 


48 

D 


1) 

30 

3 


E 

5 

10 

27 

, , 

1' 

F 

2 

m 

37 

0 

flS 

G 

19 

HI 

17 


4S 


e deviation in the award of the examiners B and G is remarkable. 
ifrom the figures by Sir Philip Hartog wo notice that the numerical 
marks given to individual candidates by different examiners although, 
varied enormously but the averages of marks awarded by ench examiner 
were close together. 

tot India the experiments have not been made on iv large scale, but 
*1 ’ £?PP aswami has published statistics in the Education Supplement of 
the Hindu (21st December 1981) — He sent the same answer-books to 46 - 
uiiferent examiners all of whom were experienced examiners. He expres- 
sed the abnormal variation in marking on exaggerated form, and said 
ii** 1 !? ser ‘ ous “justice would be done to the candidates if the marks 
allotted to them are simply drown out of a ballot-box. Professor Edge- 
worth was of opinion that majority of successful candidates cannot be 
regarded as quite safe and above the danger of coming out unsuccessful 
if a different sort of equally competent examiners had happened to be 
appointed. 

secrecy of examination at every stage and the belief of examiners 
that the marks allotted by them will not be scrutinised by any authority 
hnve very much aggravated the evils in India. Variation in marking is 
not confined to written papers but it also exists in viva voce examination. 
An interesting experiment was made in 1933 in England. & prize of ® 100 ■ 
was notified to the best candidate in viva voce examination. Sixteen 
candidates all holding university degrees offered themselves for examina- 
tion.^ Two Boards each consisting of five -highly qualified examiners were 
^appointed to conduct . viva voce examination and rule’s were framed for 
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conducting the examination. The orde> of merit given by these Boards 
to sixteen candidates was ns follows: — 


Candidate. 

| 

Result Board I. * 

Result Board II. 

1 

16{ 

11 

2 

1 

13 

3 

14 

1 51 

4 

4 

2 

o 

M 

71 

e 

12 

3 

7 

11 

1 

s 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

10 

8} 

G 

11 


5 

12 

4 

71 

13 

151 

14 

14 

81 

4 

1C 

6 

12 

1G 

— 1 

13 



Note. — Fraction* indicate biaclietud candidates. 


It is lemaikuble that the first candidate selected by Board 1 obtained thir- 
teenth position in the list of Board II und the firt>l candidate of Board II 
could only secure eleventh place. 

■ The problem of difference in perception should be more closely studied 
and the training colleges may be invited to carry' on more experiments. It 
is highly desirable that every answer-book should be examined at least 
by two examiners and the mean of the mark* given by the two examiners 
should be taken as true marks. In cases of abnormal difference in the 
marking of two examiners, the answer-book should be examined by the 
head examiner. 

To avoid these errors the Americans have devised a new system in 
which every question can be answered only in one way. The examiner 
analyses the questions before examination, and each part is put in the form 
of a separate question. The answer is either correct or incorrect. It is 
very often in the form of yes or no. Bor instance : 

(1) Is Hydrogen liquid, solid or gas? 

(2) What is its colour? 

(3) Does it burn in air? 

(4) Is it heavier than air? 

(8) Wlint substance is formed when it burns? 
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The greatest advocate of this method in India was Mr. Hammil, but 
it never became popular. The defects in the system are that we cannot 
examine the power of expression nor the power of analysing the subject, 
which is done by the examiner himself. 

A peculiar feature of our examinations ns developed in this country is 
that the cramming of printed notes and compendium has become essential 
for success; and this fact is officially recognised. A few weeks before the 
examinations, students are allowed "Preparation leave”, extending from 
two to six weeks, to allow the students to sit in their rooms and cram the 
notes Some students do not purchase the texts, but they' cram the 
notes and answers of typical questions. The process of cramming extends 
oTen to post-graduate examinations. 

(c) Difference in standard . — In large examinations a number of sub- 
examiners are appointed, and their number in some cases exceeds 35. 
The problem of maintaining uniformity in the marking of these sub-exami- 
ners has now become very difficult. Professor Edgeworth studied this 
problem and he calculated the marking of the ‘mean examiner’, and com- 
pared the marking of other sub-examiners by. comparing their graphs. 
Professor Hartog and myself applied his principles to the Matriculation 
Examinations of Indian Universities and our results are published in 
Volume VI of the Calcutta University Commission’s Eeport. We attempt- 
ed to find a fonnula by which the marking of a sub-examiner can be re- 
duced to the marking of the 'mean examiner'. I applied the method 
established in the memorandum to the S. L. C. Examination conducted 
by the U. P. Secondary Education Board and I found that the increase 
or decrease of marks arrived at by the study of graphs were the same as 
we found by actual rending of a number of examination books. The for- 
mulr. foi the adjustment of marks established by objective method wn= 
verified by subjective test. This method although more scientific and 
mote accurate was given up on account of the delay in the tabulation of 
tlie results. But it seems very desirable that the question should be 
closely examined and marked discrepancies between tho standard of various 
sub-examiners should be minimised. 

Terri Thomas, Crofts and Jones applied this method to the adjustment; 
of marks among various subjects. They made the marks in nil the sub- 
jects confoim either to arbitrary curve taken as a standard curve or to a 
mean cuivo. The adjustment of marks among various subjects is very 
important in competitive examinations where the students have to take 
alternative subjects. It is rather important that in all examinnions con- 
ducted. by the Public Service Commissions uniform standard should be 
maintained in the alternative subjects and variations in the standnrd of 
the same subject should not be abnormal from year to year. This subject 
requires closer study. There are other points about competitive exami- 
nations which require investigations or the public will lose confidence in 
their efficiency. 

Recruitment for public posts by competitive examination was first 
introduced in England in the year 1854. The first public competitive 
examination for the Royal Military Academy took place in 1855, and in 
1870 the principle of open competitions' for the Civil Service was adopted 
as a rule. All the shortcomings inherent in the system of examinations 
are found in competitive examinations. 

"If we tum to competitive examinations", says Sir Philip Hart og, 
"we find that they involve all the same problems, and fresh ones to boot. 
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1'rofessor Edgeworth came to the conclusion after careful study of the 
statistics, that “the distinction between adjacent candidates at such exa- 
minations, as arranged in accordance with the marks allotted, is in hardly 
any case of a real superiority,” 

In certain examinations the Public Service Commission weeds out the 
candidates in tin arbitrary manner. It gives permission to sit in exami- 
nation to 'only those students who passed B.A.. examination in the first 
division, and in special cases to the students who passed in the Eecond 
division. On account of great disparity in the standard of first division 
in various universities such selection becomes artificial. 

Public Service Commission sometimes conducts what is called semi- 
competitive examinations. The Commission has in such cases to face - 
three difficulties: — 

(u) It has to define the purpose of the Examination — not only What 
a successful candidate can do, but also, what he is capable 
of doing after training. 

(b) It has to define the minimum qualifications and translate the 

same into numerical numbers. 

(c) It has to devise methods by which the elements of chance may 

be minimised and border-line cases treated equitably. 

Sii Philip Hartog suggested that answer-books of the candidates who 
lie on the border-line and of those who secure higher standard should be 
published periodically. Professor Edgeworth has also emphasised periodi- 
cal scrutiny and overhauling of competitive examinations and he express- 
es the ideas in the following words:' — “What should we think of a com- 
pany, who, dealing m thousands and millions sterling, grudged the pay- 
ment of a professional accountant to check the accounts of the Directors, 
li should be a similarly false economy on the part of educated society, 
considering the stupendous sum of mental labour involved in the system 
of competitive examinations, to grudge the expenditure of a little addi- 
tional effort on a technique, which proposes to bring to book and to 
test tin figures of the examining bodies who are responsible for the direc- 
tion of that labour.” 

The Calcutta University Commission also emphasised periodical 
scrutiny .and recommended the establishment of the Boards of Examina- 
tions which were to serve "as the auditors of the examination system, 
and ns the conscience of the universities”. T)iey were to publish typical 
specimens of complete examination answers. They were to maintain 
continuousness upon the method and use of examinations and to ensure 
that they were not so mechanically conducted as to exercise a harmful 
influence upon teaching and study. These Boards were intended to be 
similar to the one recently set up by the Board of Education in England. 

The examinations play a very important part in controlling education 
and in selection of candidates for public service, but unfortunately no 
attempt has yet been made in this country to scrutinise and remove its 
evils The Central Advisoiy Board of Education is the only body which 
is in a position to lead. It seems desirable to appoint a Committee which 
may initiate the 6tudy of various problems connected with examinations. 
Its terms of reference may include among others the following points:— 

(1) The method of minimising the elements of change due to difference 
in perception and other cause*. — A suggestion is that every answer-book 
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should be examined nt least by two examiners and a -head 'examiner should 
settle the causes of marked discrepancies. Sir Philip If tiring has quoted 
several cases in hi- booh on “Examination of Examinations" showing 
that the deviation- m me iii.ukiiig of six exunimei B is much greater than 
the deviations of the same examiners acting in 3 pairs. The examination 
by two examiners cum in large examinations can he ennied out smoothlj 
without -crious dislocation of the existing machinery. 

(2) Award oj marks in symbols , — The manner of awarding numerical 
murks may be replaced by symbol-, Jt is humanly impossible to deter- 
mine the ntimei icul murks within n certain limit and the person who obtain- 
ed highest murks in any of tlic examination- by adding the total of euoh 
quc-(ton is not necessarily the best candidate. We cun group the stu- ‘ 
dents, hut the numerical classification ju that group is not po-siblc. 
Professor Edgeworth lecouimended ‘‘that in all cases, where marks ob- 
tained by the candidates follow within the limits of uncertainty, vacant 
places should he allotnble by drawing lots, each candidate receiving a 
number of ticket- proportional to the chance calculated by the theory 
of probuhilit y . Such propo-al would mitigate the -eji-e of injustice in 
disnpi>ointi'd candidates and do mot << to bring home to the mind the 
arbitrate cliarnctei of examination- tliatt even nil article in the Journal 
of the Hoys' Statistical Society”. The tnost satisfactory solution is to 
give up mniierical marking and adopt Oxford system of symbols. At- 
tempts have been made to translate symbol- into niiiiierieaf numbers. 

(3) 1‘ vanity of failure , — The penalty of failure in the existing system 
is \ery great. The witnesses before the Calcutta University Commission 
said Hint the penalty for fft'lure nt a university examination is at present, 
unduly severe; mid this in three respects: 

(nj The candidate is required to take the w hole com sc of study 
again in all hi- subjects with the requisite percentage of 
attendance. 

(b) He is required to take the whole examination once again in all its 
subjects. 

(e) He is required to wait for a whole year before he can appear 
nt the examination again. 

To mitigate this hardship ino-t universities have introduced coiupnrt- 
meutiil system and exempted the student- ftoni attendance, but they 
•do not save the time of students. 1 think that wc should follow the prac- 
tice of holding examinations twice n year ns is done in several countries. 
Those who killed in the examination held before the long vacations, and 
attain a certain standard may he le-exomined just before .the -beginning 
of the next session. 

(4) Pass marks — The fixation of pas- marks and the innrks necessary 
for obtaining I Division should lie determined in n scientific manner and 
should not he left to the. vagaries of n few influential members of the 
examining authorities. Pnss marks nre fixed for each examination and 
they arc not altered each year. They remain constant. Every pan* 
should he taken to see that the standard of question pnpers and the scale 
of marking also remains eonstnnt from year to year. This is an onerous 
task and rails for ripe experience and sound judgment, coupled with -the 
somewhat rare ability of sotting suitable examination pnpers. No effect- 
ive attempt lias been made to secure constancy in the standard of question 
papers, or in the scale of marking, ■ which is left to the 'perception' of a 
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single individual often selected for the award of monetary patronage or 
on the principle of reciprocity. 

The standard of the First Division should also be uniform as far as 
possible in the preliminary examinations of the Indian universities. The 
following table will give the marked discrepancies in the percentage of 
candidates who obtain first class marks : — 


University. 

% car. 

Percentage of successful 
candidates who obtained 
a first class. 

f 

inn 

,43-7 


1913 

48-8 

Calcutta . . . .- 

l'MC 

530 


1!»17 

320 


1 9 IS 

58-4 


1114 

18 


I'HS 

0-9 

Allahabad . . , .< 

1916 

0-6 


1917 

0-8 

- 

1916 

0-4 


1914 

13-3 


1915 

11-7 

Punjab 

1910 

8 9 

• 

1917 

n-9 


1918 

11 3 

Patna . . . . . 

1918 

38*4 


(5) The Committee should examine whether it is desirable to set* up 
a permanent Committee to review the conduct of examination aifd to 
report among others on the following points: — 

(a) Moderation of Question papers to assure that standards do not 

vary abnormally from year to year. 

(b) Maintenance of uniformity of standard among the sub-exami- 

ners of the same paper and in various subjects included in 
a Competitive examination. 

(c) Fair treatment to border-line cases. 

(d) High School or Matriculation examinations now conducted by 

various examining authorities qualifies a candidate to join 
any University in British India and it seems desirable to 
uniformity in the standard of these examinations 
The Sub-Committee may periodically examine and report on 
zha working of these examinations. 
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APPENDIX 1 (1). 

Memorandum o.v Item XVI or the Aoenda Placed BEroim inK Central 
Advisory Board or Education. 

Copy of letter A'o. 7525 jF., dated the 8th October, 1911, from the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay regarding the question of the introduction of 
Hindustani in primary arid secondary schools, 

J am directed to refer to letter No. F. 10 — 32/41-0. A. B., dated the 
28th August 1011, from the Government of Indin, nnd to suggest for dis- 
cussion by the Central Advisory Board of Education at its next meeting 
to be held in January 1942, the question of the introduction of Hindu- 
stani in primniy nnd secondary school*-. The Government of Bombay 
decided in September 1908, that steps should be taken to introduce the 
study of Hindustani in all the schools of this Province. The Provincial 
Government also announced that the teaching of the language would 
ultimately be made compulsory in nil the recognised schools in the Pro- 
vince. It is, however, very difficult for the present to fix n time-limit 
for the compnlsoiy introduction, of Hindustani because n standard Hindu- 
stani which is generally acceptable has not yet been evolved. 

2. In considering the problem of Hindustani two distinct aspects have 
to be kept in view — 

(a) the ovolution of nn all-India Hindustani; nnd 

(b) the manner of imparting knowledge of tlint language to pupils 

of a particular Province — c.g., (i) preparation of, suitable 
text-books, (ii) inclusion in the text-books of subjects fami- 
liar to the province concerned, (iii) tho giving of preference 
to those words in Hindustani which are similar to those of 
the provincial language nnd therefore easily assimilable 
locally, (iv) adopting a standard nnd efficiency easy for n 
Province whose pupils mov not he familiar with Hindi or 
Urdu. 

The correct procedure seems to bo to tackle (n) first and draw fiom such 
a standardised language those features which. are easily assimilable by each 
Province through the vehicle of subjects which are locally famiiinr. It 
seems, therefore, necessary that we should fir-t evolve a standard Hindu- 
stani for the whole of India. Tho Government of Bombay is of the opi- 
nion that the task is of all-India importance and should be undertaken 
by a Central body composed of philological experts interested in the 
evolution of a common Hindustani language. The Government of Bom- 
bay finds that the Bibar Government has set tip n Committee to compile 
a Hindustani Dictionary, a grammar, a list of technical terms nnd on 
Englisli-Hindustnni Dictionary. The Bombay Provincial Board for Edu- 
cation in Hindustani wishes to "undertake n somewhat similar investiga- 
tion, although narrower in scope. Theso efforts indiontc a' wide spread 
need for the evolution of a standard Hindustani. If, however, every pro- 
vince were to act independently in this matter, there will bo wastage, 
duplication, confusion nnd lnok of co-ordination. I am, therefore, to 
request you to be so good ns to place this question before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education at its next meeting. Tho Board may be 
requested to consider fl) whether it would not bo desirable to evolve 
a Btnndard Hindustani language for tlie whole of Indirt, nnd\(2). it so. 
-whether the Board would undertake to appoint a central hodv for the 
purpose of compiling a standard Dictionary, Vocabulary and Grammar. 
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APPENDIX I (m). 

Memorandum on Item XVII of the Agenda Placed Before the Central 
Advisory Board or Education. 


Copy of letter No. 2296-Edn., dated the 8th November, 1941, from the 
Government of Bengal, regarding the need for financial assistance 
from the Central Government for Primary Education Schemes in 
Bengal. 

With reference to your letter No. F. 10-12/41-C. A. B., dated the 
Need for financial oftsis- 28th August 1941, I am directed to suggest the 
~ an ° a L from , r„° Contra! mar gi nQ iiy no ted subject for discussion by the 
Education Schemes in Central Advisory Bqnrd of Education at its seventh 
Bengal. meeting to be helcl in Hyderabad-Deccan on the 

I4tn and 15Ui January 1942. A self-contained statement of the subject is 
given below. 


Statement. 

1. In 1938, the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee to advise 
them on the problems of Primary Education.. 

2. The Beport of this Committee was published in 1939. It contained 
a scheme for free and compulsory Primary Education for children in 
rural areas between the nges of 6 & 10 — four years. 

To finnneo the scheme the income was to come from: — 

(a) existing Government grants, guaranteed in the Primary Edu- 

cation Act of 1930 and amounting to Bs. 23£ lakhs. 

(b) proceeds of an ^Education Cess which when realised throughout 

the province could lie expected to yield about Bs. 100 lalihs. 

(c) additional grants from Government. 

3. The cost of a four-year Primary Education Scheme for mini areas 
is estimated at about Bs. 864 lakhs, so that, additional grants to be made 
amount to Bs. 240 lakhs approximately, a sum beyond the taxable re- 
sources of Bengal. 

4. The Committee recommended that the Government of Tndin should 
be asked to make a grant of 250 lakhs of rupees to Bengal to mature the 
modest scheme which has been drawn up to be pnt into operation. 

Sd ./- .T. M. BOTTOMLEY. 

Baled the 4lh November, 1941. 


Becomm endatioh made by tlio Second Wardlia Education Committee of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education regarding the grant from 
Central Revenues to Provincial Governments towards the cost of 
'basic education'. * 


(8) That subject to such conditions as are set out in the report ihe 
Central Government should contribute not less than half the amount of 
the approved net recurring expenditure on 'basic' education in each pro- 
vince, the balance to be found by the Provincial Government and the 
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local bodies entrusted by it with the administration of .'compulsory educa- 
tion. For capital expenditure on buildings, equipment, etc., a loan system 
should be adopted. 


Decision of the Centra! Advisory Board of Education reached at tin meet- 
ing hold in May 19i0, on recommendation No. (8) of the S.econd 
Wardha Education Committee. 


While the majority of the members of the Board accepted the view of 
the Committee, the official members representing the Government of 
India expressed their inability to commit themselves in am way. The’ 
representative of the Legislative Assembly attending the meeting felt 
himself precluded under existing circumstances from supporting the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. One or two members, while in favour of the 
principle that the Central Government should make some contribution, 
found themselves unable to go ns far ns the Committee desired. 


APPENDIX T (»), 

Memorandum ox ln:\t XV1TI or the Aoi:.\*d\ Placed Before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Technical and Industrial Education. 

At its meeting held in May 1940, the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation had bofore it the question of the future development of teohnical 
education in India including the training of apprentices. The Board, 
after considering certain aspects of this question, decided that a memo- 
randum should be prepared by the Educational Commissioner in consult- 
ation with the Department of Labour, and circulated fo Provincial Gov- 
ernments and Local Administrations with the object of eliciting tbeir 
views as to whether: — 

(a) it is desirable to investigate this subject, and 

(b) if so, the best procedure to be adopted for so doing. 

The Board decided to consider the matter further at its next meeting 
in the light of the opinions expressed by Provincial Governments. 

2. In view of the fact that many technical institutions in India aw 
devoting themselves at the moment to the scheme for training war techni- 
cians, the Labout Department suggested the postponement of the con- 
sideration of this subject till after the war. .The Educational Commis- 
sioner reported this to tho Board at its Inst meeting and it wns agreed 
that no further action should be taken for the present in the way of con- 
sulting Provincial Governments. The Government of Assam have now 
suggested, in their letter No. 0497/3733 E-, dated the 4th November 
1941, that the question of the 'promotion of technical and industrial edu- 
cation in Connection with the Universities and .Colleges in India’ should 
be placed before the Board nt its meeting to be held in January 1942. 

The relevant extract from the Assam Government’s letter is given below. 

/ 

‘I am directed to refer to your letter No. F. 10-12/41-C. A. B., doted 
the 28tli August 1941 and to furnish below a self-contained memorandum 
for including in the agenda of the seventh meeting of 'the Board to- ba 
held in Hyderabad -Deccan on the 14th and 15th January 1942. 
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1. Promotion of Technical and Industrial education in connection with 
the Universities and Colleges in India: — 

- {aV Development of Technical education lias become one of- the most 
urceut needs of this country, especially for the purpose of industrialisa- 
tion India's contribution to the War effort has already stimulated the 
process and newly formed Association of Principals of Technical Institu- 
tions of India should give impetus to this. This Government would press, 
for .- discussion in the next meeting of the Central Advisory Board on the 
question of co-ordination of the Departments of Education and Indus- 
tries in regard to the promotion of Technical and Industrial education 
along with general education through Universities and Colleges. _ 

(b) Under the revised Regulations of the Calcutta University, this 
Government hope, if funds permit, to introduce vocational courses in 
the High Schools of this Province for candidates of the Matriculation 
Examination. The Central Advisory Board is requested to advise on Un- 
practical ways of giving vocational direction to boys from the primary and 
recondary stages -up to the collegiate and University standard through 
provision of facilities for Industrial and Technical education". 


APPENDIX I (o). 

Memorandum (uy Educational Commissioner) ox Item XX of thh 
Agenda Placed hefoke the Central Advisory Board of Education. ' 


Recruitment and training of teachers. 

It has been the custom of the Board to appoint each jear ono or two 
special committees to consider and report upon educational problems of 
an All-India significance. The Board has not yet considered the ques- 
tion of the recruitment, training and conditions of, service of teachers 
which is an issue of fundamental importance to all education authorities. 
If the Board favours the appointment of such a committee in 1912, it 
is suggested that its" enquiry should be limited to the requirements ’ of 
Primary, Middle and High Schools (including Technical High .Schools). 


APPENDIX I (p). 


Memorandum (by Educational Commissioner) on Item XXI of thh 
Agenda Placed Before the Central Advisory Board of Education. 
Award of scholarships for study in Indian Public Schools. 


While I have consistently discouraged grants from public funds to 
schools attended by the children of the class of parents who should be 
capable of meeting the whole cost of their education; I appreciate tho 
need for encouraging the sort of schools in which tho future rulers of 

ZZnZ the odu “ tlon will fit them best to shoulder 

then coming responsibilities. Since it is reasonable to expect that such 
leaders wall not by any means bo found exclusively among the monied 
classes, there is much to be said for providing means whereby boys and 
girls of outstanding promise, whatever the financial circumstances If (2 
parents, may not be debarred from the best typcTt SuTwhemer 
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it maj i)o given. Tim primary object of tlio schools accepted as members 
of tlio Indian Public School*. Conference i« tlmt they should provide this 
training. 

I suggest tlmt the Indian Public Schools Conference should bo asked 
to formulate a detailed scheme for giving etleet to the idea which they 
have in mind and to submit it to the ne\t meeting of the Hoard. It 
would he desirable nho that a representative or representatives of the 
Conference should he invited to he present when th<- scheme i*. under 
consideration. 


APPENDIX I (q). 

Mumoiiaxwm os Pn.vt XXII or Tin: A or.:: da Pi.vcen Bworr tub Oksthai. 
Advimmiy Bourn or Enrevnojf. 


■Copy o] a d. o. letter A”o. QOGifO.-OS, dated the 22nd Xorembcr, 1911, 
from liight Jteverrnd U. D. Dante, Dhhop of Lahore, to the Kdttca- 
tmnal Commistionet with the Government of India, foncarding a 
communication from the Youth'* Welfare Arsodotion. 

I nm enclosing a letter from the Secretary of the Youths' Welfare 
Association of which I am Pntron. Our Association is anxious to know 
whether the Central Advisory Board of Education can help the work. which 
wo try to do in Schools and elsewhere to protect boya from seduction by 
drawing the attention of local Governments to the scourge nnd asking 
thai they should do all in their power to put it down, taking notion against 
offenders brought to tlicir notice. 

•* ' » * • * * 


•Copy of a letter, dated the 18th Novemben 1911, from the Youth'* 
Welfare Aeeoeiation, Lahore, 

I nm directed to state Hint tlio Youths’ Welfare Association, of which 
I nm tlio Honorary Secretary, 1ms been parrying on n ceaseless campaign 
against the scourge of seduction of school boys by teachers themselves 
and against other vices affecting the moral welfare of the school students. 
At the instanco of tlio Association the Inter-University Board has already 
passed a resolution strongly recommending that all obscene nnd crotio 
passages should bo omitted from tho textbooks prescribed for courses of 
study in all tho subjects. 

.On the other question, namely, seduction, tho Association notes thnt 
it is an issue of all India importance nnd needs urgent and serious atten- 
tion. The Central Advisory Board of Education is tlio only recognised 
means of discussing questions which have a general application through- 
out tho country and I am therefore to request that the matter bo placed on 
the agenda of tho Board nt its meeting next. 

* * * • * • 

I request that in the circumstances the matter ho included . in the 
agenda of tho next meeting of tho Board and I may kindly bd informed 
about the action you have been pleased to take. 
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APPENDIX I (r). 

Mi.MOHA.NDUM ON ITEM XXIII OF THE AGENDA PLACED BEFORE THE CENTRAL 
Advisory Board of Education. 

Standing Committees of the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

Under its constitution the Central Advisory Board of Education is 
empowered to form Standing Committees and to appoint to these Com- 
mittees persons who are not members of the Board but who possess 
special knowledge and experience of the problems which the Committees 
.are expected to examine. In order, however, to preserve on intimate 
connection with the Board and its Committees at least two members of 
the Board are to be members of each of these Committees. 

2. At its meeting held in December 1935 the Board set up the follow- 
ing four Stnnding Committees with power to co-opt: — 

(1) Women’s Education Committee. 

(2) Secondary Education Committee. 

(3) Vernacular Education Committee. 

(4) Vocational and Professional Education Committee. 

These Committees as last constituted by the Board consisted of the 
following members: — 

(1) TFomcu 's Education Committee : — 

1. Bujkutnari Amrit Knur. 

_ 2. Mr. It. M. Stothnrn, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Madras. 

3. Mr. S. Is . Moos, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bombay. 

4. Khan Sahib Khan Shah Alam Khan, Director of Public 

Instruction, North-West Frontier Province. 

> 5. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(2) Secondary Education Committee : — ‘ 

1. Pandit Amranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, "Allahabad University. 

2. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Bengal. 

3. Bajkumari Amrit Kaur. \ 

4. Mr. G. A. Small, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Assam. 

5. Mr. J. C. Powell-Price, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, United Provinces. 

6. Mr. J. S. Armour, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bihar. 

7. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(3) Vernacular Education Committee : — 

1. Bajkumnri Amrit Kaur. 


2. The Bight Kev. G. D. Bame, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., Bishop 

of Lahore. 

3. Mr. B. M. Stnthnm, C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Madras. 

4. Mr. W. IT. F. Armstrong, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 
- tion, Punjab. 

5. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmud, C.I.E., Ph.D., D Sc ML A 

6. Pandit Amrnnntha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

7. Mr J M Bottomley C.I.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Bengal. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 
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(4) Vocational and Professional Education Committee: — 

1. Mr. P. F. S.' Warren. 

2. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, C.I.E7, Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A. 

3. The Honourable Divan Bahadur Sir K. Batnunni Menon. 

4. Sir Shri Ham. 

5. The Honourable Sir Andrew Clow, K.C.S.I., I.O.S. 

■ 0. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India., 

The following vacancies now exist on these Committees:' — 

(1) Secondary Education Committee : — 

Three — ns Pandit Aunanatha Jim, Mr. G. A. Small and Mr. 
J. S. Annour have ceased to he Memhers of the Board 
and consequently of this Committee. 

(2) Vernacular Education Committee : — 

0) ,t — ns Pandit Amranuthn Jha, has censed to be a Member of 
the Board and consequently of this Committee. 

3. Before any step is taken to fill these vacancies the Bonnl'b attention 
should be called to their decision at the last meeting that in future arrange- 
ments should ho made fm the meetings of the Bonid to be preceded by 
meetings of the Standing Committees. 

To make this deeisiou ns effective as possible. some reconsideration both 
of tlie scope nnd the personnel of these Committees seems essential. 
It is desirable .that between them they should cover the main branches 
of educational activity which came within the pun few of the Hoard and 
that as it will usually he necessary for them to meot concurrently m 
future, steps should he taken to avoid membership overlapping wherever 
possible. It- is suggested that there is an immediate need for 4 Standing 
Committees though there is no reason why this number should not be 
increased ns circumstances require. The Committees proposed are — 

(A) , Primary Education Committee. 

(B) Secondary Education Committee. 

(C) Further Education Committee. 

(D) General Purposes Committee. 

_ Committee (A) should deal with all matters affecting Primary and Pre- 
primary education. This will also cover 'basic' education. 

Committee (B) should deal with nil matters affecting the middle and 
high school Btages of education. 

Committee (C) should deni witli matters affecting Technical, Commer- 
cial and Art education and Adult education generally. 

Committee (D) should deal -with matters not covered by the scope of 
the other 3 Standing Committees. 

It will be clear that Committees (A) and (B) will have to co-operate in 
regard to many questions which concern the transitional stage between 
primary. and secondary education. Similarly Committees (B) nnd (C) 
will have mutual interests in matters like Technical High School, Exa- 
mination, and the award of scholarships, etc. 

It is the practice of the Board to 'refer matters concerning University 
Education to the Inter-University Board and it is suggested that any 
recommendations, etc., from that body should he considered in the first 
instance by the General Purposes Committee. 

No period has hitherto been fixed for membership of the Standing 
Committees. It iB suggested that in future the term of office should be 
for 8 years. 
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APPENDIX I (s). 

Memorandum on Item XXV of the Agenda placed before tub Central 
Advisory Board' of Education. 

Copy of a tetter No. 7437/F., dated the 13th December 1911, from the 

Government of Bombay, regarding the experiment of ‘Basic’ education 

in the Bombay Province, 

I am directed to refer to the *note regarding the development of the 
experiment of Basic education m this Province, forwarded with this 
Department letter No. 4817/F., dated the 9th October 1941, and to say 
.that certain important issues have nnsen in connection with the scheme 
which, in the opinion of the 'Provincial Government, requires expert in- 
vestigation. A majority of the non-official members of the local Advisory 
Committee for Basic education is of the opinion that spinning is the most 
suitable craft, and that the introduction of any other craft is impracticable. 
They have also pressed for a considerable increase in expenditure on school 
buildings, training of teachers and higher scales of pay. Certain minor 
suggestions relate to the- preparation of text books, supervision nnd control 
of bnsic schools nnd selection and qualification of the teachers to be 
selected for training. 

From the economic point of view also these schools are proving far 
more expensive than other ordinary schools' The Provincial Government 
feels that the increase in expenditure will affect the value of the experi- 
-ment regarding the feasibility of extending this type of education on a 
mass scale. In certain areas objections to spinning ns a basic craft have 
been raised by parents of the pupils. The Provincial Government, there- 
fore, feels that a stage lias been reached when expert, opinion on the working 
of the schools nnd the lines of the future progress would be very useful. 

2. I am accordingly to request that you will be so good as to move tho 
Central Advisory Board of Education to depute a small Committee of 
about three to four members to visit the basic schools in this Province 
and to moke the necessary suggestions to the Government of Bombay in 
regard to the future working of the experiment. The Government of 
Bombay is willing to defray tho travelling expenses of tho members of 
the Committee in accordance with the rates prescribed by the Central Gov- 
ernment for persons of the status of the members of tho* Board. 

3. On hearing from you nbout tho decision of tho Board in the matter 
a programme of tho visit will bo settled in consultation with the members 
of tho Committee. 

APPENDIX I (t). 

Memorandum (By Dr. W. A. Jenkins) on Item XXVI of the Agenda 

PLACED BEFORE TIIE CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Recruitment of Education Officers. 

There has been a steady deterioration in tho quality of tho senior men 
available, particularly in the administrative departments in tho Education 
Services. This is leading to a very serious position which in a few years 
time will leave educational administration nnd organization in a very- 
inferior and inefficient position. This deterioration is in the main due to 
the fact that the prospoots offered to men of ability arc incomparably 
better m certain other branches of Government services tha n they aro 

* Sco Appondix A(it) of tho agonda. “ " 
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in the Education Depot Inianl. It is true, of course, that in other countries, 
educational work is not the highest paid ol all public services but there 
the dibpimty'is not \ovy gieat and the amenities which educational work, 
particularly college woiii, oilers are so attractive that some of the ablest 
brains of the country ore available , lor direct educational teaching or 
educational organization. Formerly the existence of au Imperial Service- 
repugnant as it may have been to political aspirations and logically 
, untehable at first sight ns it may appear to have been — did supply Iudia 
with a number of men amongst whom were some of first grade capacity 
aud whose personality and influence were comjitirnble with those of the 
best men m the other services. This position no longer holds. It is nearly 
20 veins since the normal reciuitment to the Imperial Service ceased 
and in most provinces the 'service has almost completely died out. This 
is nos m itself necessarily undesirable particularly if the arrangements 
made to replace the Imperial Services lind been such ns to ensure to the 
country some of the best men available. Briefly the following is thtf 
present position: — 

1. The Indian Civil Service and the Imperial Police Service offer 
prospects that place its officers not merely bertter off but in a definitely 
higher and superior category to that in which the bes’t men now appointed 
to Educational posts can be placed. Indian Audit and Accounts and 
certain branches of the Technical Services also offer prospects which ensure 
that able intelligent youths first go for this type of employment. Practi- 
cally no student of ability if he can get into the I. 0. S. or I. P. S. or 
other all India Services considers education ns a vocation. The best 
group of people are therefore reserved for non-cducational work. Students 
who fail to obtain n post in an all India Service then try for the Provincial 
Civil Service and Provincial Police Service, etc. Prospects even in these 
Provincial Services which are definitely subordinate to the Imperinl ones, 
are better than the normal prospects available in the Education Depart- 
ment. It is true that for example the Bengal Senior Educational Service 
is on paper a more attractive proposition than the Provincial non-Eduoar 
tional Services. In practice lioweyer recruitment in Bengal to the Senior 
Educational Services is reserved either for promotion or for men who 
have established reputation for research or teaching in thbir own subjects. 
At any rate there 'are few appointments now made to the- Bengal Senior 
Educational Service of brilliant young graduates wkose mental capacity 
and efficiency fits them - for effective work in any direction. Recruitment 
to the all India Educational Service ; w'as generally made from people of 
the latter type. The Provincial Civil and Police Services recruit therefore 
the begt of the second grade able officers. Having failed to obtain ad- 
mission to the Provincial Civil Service and ’ Provincial Police Service 
young men then turn to such services as the Provincial Education Service. 
Those who have a liking for College w r oik and have shown capacity in 
research may be recruited direct to such services as the Bengal Educational 
Service which' has a starting pay of Bs. 150 rising to Rs. 700. The mwj a 
pay may be higher for older entrants but not indefinitely so. The 'initial 
pay and the very slow rate of increments is not attractive and in general 
the people who enter these services are those who have failed to obtain 
better services in other departments. With regard _ to the 'Inspecting 
Branch and the administrative ‘branch recruitment ,is ^almost invanab y 
made by promotion from the subordinate services. The 6uborrtmnie 
services usually start on a pay of Rs. 75 rising to Rs. 176. .They absorb, 
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therefore, men not of the first grade or even second grade but a third and 
lower grade type. These men recruited to the Subordinate Educational 
Service become teachers in schools or Sub-Inspectors. It is from these 
men that recruitment to the Inspecting Branch in the Bengal Educational 
Services is made, formally such recruitment comes after e number of 
years of what may be ordinarily satisfactory work but which has in general 
killed the initiative, stifled a great deal of ambition and deepened the 
groove in which the minds of the people work. Most of them never get 
out of this groove. These are normally the men who first get promotion 
to the Bengal Education Sendee and later to the Bengal Senior Educa- 
tion Service. It is from these officers that the Bengal Senior Education 
. Service is, as far ns Inspecting and Administrative posts are concerned, 
generally recruited. The result is that people in such positions ns Assist- 
ant Directors, Divisional Inspectors and College Principals are frequently 
no longer men of outstanding mental capacity Comparable with the Civil 
Officers such as Magistrates upon whom they should be able to exert real 
influence. More and more the position arising is that partially because of 
political developments but chiefly becnusB of the inferior capacity of the 
Education Officials, Civil Officers are regarding educational administrators 
as Government Servants under their control. Often, educational policy 
instead of being controlled bv educational officers with the co-operation 
of the Civil Officers, is very largely controlled (in so far there is any 
control) by Civil Officers who instruct Educational Officers in their duties. 
This is of course an exaggeration but indicates the process that is taking 
place and which menus that real educational principles and experience 
are not available in developing educational poliev within the province. 
Theoretically the old policy of offering high initial rates of pay and good 
prospects to young able men appeared to hnve 1 little justification. In 
practice it worked for it is becoming more and more clear thn( high initial 
intelligence and innate capacity is the premier requisite in an officer. 
We must have Rueh officers in the Education Department as well as in 
non-teclinicnl Civil Departments. This present position arises from a 
policy of drift and is I believe in Bengal worse than in most other pro- 
vincc<- partinfly because of the long delay in establishing the Senior Ser- 
vices but there are certain essential features common to all provinqes in 
India which require I think immediate attention. I suggest that it is 
necessary to devise some scheme whereby of those who hnve proved their 
intelligence and attainments some enn be allocated to education'll work 
and administration It might he possible for example to have the Educa- 
tional administration branch ns part of the general Civil Service ensuring 
that those who are entrusted with the work are technically efficient, by 
giving them training in Training Colleges instead of the ordinary proba- 
tionary training for those whose work is going to be in the Finance 0T 
General Administrative Branches of the Civil Services. This means of 
course officers more or les<* permanently allocated to departments and 
amalgamation of the Education with the Director of Public Instruction’s 
Officers An pltcrnative would be to re-start n policy of recruiting direct 
lo the Sen’or Services able v-mng men who are interested in Education. 
Tim would mean .making Educational Service conditions more «ntisfnetory. 
The problem is important and requires, I think, first a survey of what are 
the piesent conditions in the diff n rent provinces and then a united recom- 
mendation to the Government of India to take steps to solve this problem. 
The epquirv into the actual position should be. an impartial one for there 
would be an obvious reluctance to ‘admit that the present personnel is 
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unsatisfactory. There are moil o& very high capacity in India able to, 
work. The problem is to ensure that some of these men are available to 
the Education Department. There will always of course be one or two 
scholars to whom the attraction of a life^of study, provided they ore* not' 
actually in want, will outweigh the far greater emoluments and prestige 
in/ other services. But these are very few and far between and when 
such individuals are found they arc generally of the scholarly type who 
will not quickly be either available or satisfactory for administrative work'. 

APPENDIX H. • 

Item XII' of the Agenda. 


Report of the School Buildings Committee of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, 1941. 

' At 1 their sixth meeting held in "January 1941 the Central Advisory- 
Board of Education had uuder consideration the desirability of setting 
up an expert committee to examine what steps could be taken in the 
interests of efficiency and economy to improve the planning, construction 
and equipment of school buildings. , 

The Board were in agreement as to the importance of taking steps to, 
ensure that school buildings should be designed in future with closer 
attention to modern scientific standards * in regard to accommodation, 
lighting, ventilation and sanitation and with due regard to economy. The 
Board recognised that a certain amount of experimental work had already 
been done ‘in this sphere in different parts of India but decided that in 
order to collate the results of these experiments as well as to consider 
problems which have not yet been tackled, it would be desirable to appoint 
a special Committee to prepare a report for the guidance of all authorities 
concerned with the provision of school buildings. The Board accordingly 
set up a Committee consisting of the Provincial- Directors of Public 
Instruction or their nominees, and representatives of some of the larger 
States in India, with the Educational' Commissioner with the Government 
of India as its Chairman. This Committee was given power to co-opt 
and/or consult such experts as they might think desirable. The Com- 
mittee as finally constituted met at New Delhi on the 30th and 81st 
October and 1st November 1941. The -following memheis were present: — 
John Sargent, Esq., M.A., .C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India. * ( Chairman i) 

W. H. E. Armstrong, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Publie Instruc- 
tion, Punjab. __ , . ' " 

S. M. Azam, Esq., Offg. Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. * • 

J. M. Bottomley, Esq.^C.I.E., T.E.S., Director of Public Instruo- 
• tion. Bengal. , . 

A. W. H. Dean, Esq., C.I.E., M.C., Superintending Engineer, 


Delhi Province. _ ... 

A. Gopaln Menon, Esq.,' M.A., B.Com. (Bond.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Trnvancore. ' „ , -r T w q 

G. G. It. Hunter, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxtm.), F.B.A.I-, 

, Director of Public Instruction. Central Provinces nxrt&erar. 
Jyotindra Marknnd Mehta, M.A. (Oxon.l, Ph.D- (D f •)» 
Bar.-at-Eaw, Commissioner of Education,- Bnrodo. ‘ 

J. Leitch "Wilson, Esq., M. A., Superintendent of Education m 
Baluchistan. 


Dr. 

Dr. 
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E. G. McAlpino, Esq., M.A., Director of Public Instruction, Mysore. 

M. A. Mirza, Esq., C.E. (Lond.), Chief Engineer and Secretary to 
, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 'Government in the Public Works 
Department, Hyderabad. ‘ 

S. N. Moos, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

J. C. Powell-Pnce, Esq., C.I.E., l.E'.S., Directoi of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces. 

D. S. Reddy, Esq., M.A., (Oxon ), M.B.E , Deputy Director of 
Publio Instruction, Madras 

S. C. Roy, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Assanr. 

It. G. Sniyidain. Esq., B.A., M.Ed., Director of Education, 
Kashmeve. . . 

Surendrn Nath Knr, Esq., Architect, Visva-blinrati, Snntinikcton, 
Bengal. 

W. W. Wood, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., M.I.Struo.E., Principal, Delhi 
Polytechnic, Delhi. 

Mr. A. S. Khan, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, Khan 
Sahib Khan Shah Alain Khan, 51. A., LL.B., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, North-West Frontier Province, Shamsnl-Ulemn Dr. U. 51. Daudpota, 
M.A., Ph.D., Director of Public Instruction,' Sind and 5fr. S. C. Tripathi, 
I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Orissa, were unable to attend. 
The agenda and other papers circulated with it to the 5Iembcrs of the 
Committee will be found in Anncxurcs I, IT and TIT. Tn nddition a Note 
on primary school buildings in rural areas by Dr. G. G. R. Hunter was 
circulated previous to the meeting (Annex-lire TV). 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman welcomed the Members of 
the Committee and explained briefly the reasons which had led to its 
being set up. He stated that during the last ten yenrs, a considerable 
amount of research work had been done in the western countries and in 
particular by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Great Britain 
in co-operation with Education Authorities with the object of determining 
the environmental conditions under which both tenehers and children would 
be capable of the maximum out-put without undue fatigue. They lind been 
led^to undertake this enquiry in view of the surprisingly successful results 
which had attended a similar investigation into factory condition®. The 
outcome of the enquiry had more than justified the labour arid expense 
involved and had shown that there were scientific principles which if 
applied to the design and planning of schools would greatly improve their 
efficiency without necessarily increasing their cost. It had been conclu- 
sively shown that, it was possible to prescribe and secure standards 
particularly in regard to lighting, heating and -ventilation which eliminated 
unnecessary strain nnd fatigue and thereby increased output. The fact, had 
of course to he recognised that a large number of schools in this country 
were housed in buildings that were never intended to he used ns schools 
and that even in the case of new schools, financial eonsideiations tended 
everywhere to determine construction. At the snme time he felt tint in 
India, where climatic conditions might simplify the building problem in 
some places and complicate it in others, any practical contribution towards 
the solution of the issue submitted to the Committee would he of imme- 
diate value to every authpritv responsible for the erection or provision of 
schools. Tn his opinion the function of the Committee was not to attempt 
to prescribe building standards for universal adoption but having due 

regard to essential educational requirements, climatic considerations nnd 

* 
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-as the ‘convertible unit' has proved of the utmost utility in schemes JCr 
educational reorganisation in Great Britain where a school planned for 
junior children might subsequently be required for seniors and vice vcha. 
On the basis of 10 sq ft. each for 40 pupils in a Primary School and 12 
sq ft. each for 35 in a Middle and High School as suggested in the 
previous chapter the minimum floor area for a class room would vary 
between 400 — 420 sq. ft. in the type 1 of school now under Consideration. 
The Committee therefore came to the conclusion that a minimum floor 
■area of 400 sq. ft. or a little over might safely be prescribed for the 
ordinary class room in any type of school, though where funds permit this 
might be extended up to 480 sq. ft with advantage from the purely 
educational standpoint. 

(b) Special looms . — The Committee next considered the floor areas 
which should bo ptovided tor laboratories and practical rooms, i.e., rooms 
for the teaching oi vanous arts and crafts, in schools of different types. 
So far us Primary Schools aie concerned, it was felt unnecessary to have 
any special provision for science teaching and for practical wort since 
in neither case at this stage would the use of any but the simplest 
apparatus or equipment be involved and an ordinary class room of the 
size already prescribed should be large enough to satisfy .normal require- 
ments. In those schools, however, which provide specially for infants 
and nursery classes theie should be rooms of GOO sq. ft. for these, siuce 
very small cliildien need appioxnnalcly 50 per cent more floor space for 
the free movement which is now accepted as an essential feature of 
kindergarten training. In Middle Schools which do not form part of 
High Schools and will m inosc eases serve rural areas, it is unlikely that 
science will be taught on lines which will involve much practical work 
requiring the use bv students of anything beyond very simple apparatus 
In most schools also it will be found necessary to divide clnsses for science 
so that the average size will not exceed 20. It was therefore felt that a 
room of the ordinary class room size, i.e., a 400 sqi ft. unit, would suffice. 
Where, however, it was found necessary or desirnble that a whole class 
(i.e., max. of 35-40) should take science together, it was suggested that 
two 400 sq. ft. class room units with » removable partition could bo com- 
bined when required into n science laboratory of 800 sq. ft. 

In High Schools it was agreed that both for science laboratories and 
for arts and crafts a room equivalent in area to two class room units, 
■mz.,'800 sq. ft would be needed for a half class. 

4. Minimum accommodation required in schools of various types — 
Having thus defined the floor area of the 'main types of room required in 
a school building bv multiplying the number of pupils in a given class 
by the number of sq. ft which each of them needs for reasonably com- 
fortable and hygienic working, the Committee next considered what 
should be the minimum accommodation (including rooms both for the 
teaching nnd non-teaching purposes) which ought, to be provided for 
schools of different sizes at each of <he three main stages of education 
wdth which they are concerned, viz.. Primary .Schools, Middle Schools 
(which do not form part of Hich Schools), High Schools (including middle 
sections) The Committee wish to make it clear that in drawing up a 
schedule of accommodation they have no intention of trying to lav down 
hard nnd fast rules. Their main object is to indicate in a fairlv precise 
way the minimum accommodation which in their opinion will allow schools 
of varying sizes at the three different stages specified to work efficiently. 
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In the interests of economy which is a consideration of paramount im- 
portance in most parts of India so for -as school building is concerned, they 
have not suggested the provision of any rooms which, however, dcsirablo r 
cannot be regarded as essential. For instance there can be little question 
th'at a separate hall is extremely desirable for corporate activities in a 
large Primary or Middle School; similarly in a large High School a 
separate HaU and gymnasium and, when any considerable number of 
pupils take meals at school, a separate dining room will not only add 
enormously to the amenities of the Bcliool but wall also grently facilitate 
the task of organisation. Extra accommodation of this kind should 
certainly bo provided when funds allow. 

The schedules of accommodation set out below have been drawn up* 
with due regard to the activities covered by the normal curriculum in 
schools of the type specified. The .Committee recognise that whenever 
the curriculum departs from the normal, c.g., in. giving a much greater 
amount of time to handicrafts, more practical rooms and possibly less 
ordinary class rooms will be required. It is also not the intention of the 
Committee to suggest that the sizes of school chosen by them for the 
purpose of. illustration are either those that commonly exist ^>r those 
that should be adopted for ideal organisation. The reasons which led to- 
their selection will no doubt be sufficiently apparent. At the same time 
it is desirable to point out that in enses where the size of school need 
not be finally determined by the number of pupils available, there is an 
optimum size at each stage of education 'which enables the most economic 
use to be made of the accommodation and staff, and in particular of 
the special rooms a^d specialist teachers. For exnmple, if there are 30 * 
teaching periods in a school week and the nverage number of periods 
per week which each class or half-class devotes to a practical subject 
such as wood and metal work or spinning and weaving or domestic science* 
is three, then a school with ten classes or half-classes will cnnblc the 
special room and teacher provided for each of these subjects to bo fully ' 
employed. If there are fewer classes than ten, then expensive accom- 
modation and equipment and a specialist teacher will be standing ialb 
part of the time while if there are more, additional 1 special rooms and 
teachers will be required and these again will not be fully employod until 
the number of classes doubles the originnl figure. Classes however cannot 
be -multiplied indefinitely for there is a fundamental educational consi- 
deration which ought always to limit size. • When any school gets beyond , 
n certain number — experience suggests about 500 pupils — it begins to ' 
lose certain characteristics which are esential to the conception ol a good 
school, c.g., the Head is no. longer able to maintain contact with indivi- 
dual pupils and parents and the pupils themselves cease to be conscious 
of being members of a living corporate entity. 

On the other hand a warning must be uttered against any assumption 
that the organization of the school can or ought to bo, unduly simplme 
purely in the interest of economising space. Apart from the splitting o 
classes for science and practical subjects which is usual throughout, 
world, most schools in India are faced with a further cross-elnssifieation 
provide for language teaching. The provision of a _ reasonable l? 1 
of accommodation particularly at (he higher stages is conseqwn > 
evitable. The Committee have met this need by recommending the J 
sum of a class -room for each class or class section id addition to 
tories and practical rooms. .When the latter are used to nnyt » « 
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their full capacity, it must follow that there will always be some class: 
rooms available for language groups. ' 

Before drawing up a schedule the Committee examined the needs of 
schools of the three new types for teaching and non-teaching accommoda- 
tion. * . 

(a) Primary Schools.— There are certain needs common to all Primary t .. 
Schools. The Committee are strongly of opinion that to secure the condi- 
•tions necessary for effective teaching each teacher whether in charge of 
one or more classes or class sections should have a class room to himself. 

> 

The Committee also recognise the educational advantage of every 
school having some place where all the pupils can be assembled from time- 
to time for school functions, religious exercises and other forms of cor- 
porate activity, and which in variable climates can bi used for physical- 
training, music, rhythmical exercises, dramatics, etc., which require more, 
space than that nfioidcd by the ordinary class-room. l 7 or reusonb given 
earlier in this report they are unable to regard the provision of separate 
halls as an essential part of the accommodation of*a Primary School. 

At the same time they think that other less expensive means might be 
found of providing the space required. The most obvious of these 1 b to 
arrange that the partitions between class rooms should be capable of being, 
removed and replaced so that, two or more class rooms can* be thiown 
together when a larger room is required. The Committee do not favour 
the movable partition commonly used in schools in Europe partly owing 
to its cost and partly because it would be unlikely to stand up to Indian 
climatic conditions. It was however suggested that partitions might be 
made of bamboo or other light screens which could be easily lifted out' 
and put Hack, though doubts were expressed as to whether partitions of 
this nature would be effective in excluding sound and possible disturbance * 
from the adjoining class room. The most promising alternative appeared 
to lie in an extended use of verandahs. Various designs (which will be 
incorporated in the proposed book of school plans) were suggested for 
eulnrging verandahs so that they might provide some at any rate of the- 
facilities normally afforded by a school hall. Apart from their use in this 
particular capacity the Committee wished to emphasise the importance of 
verandahs in all types of school buildings and particularly in those for 
schools in rural areas. In many districts a verandah will be an essential 
protection against excessive heat or heavy rain. It can also be used for 
open air classes in suitable weather. To be of the greatest use in these 
connections it -should not be less than 8 ft. in depth. Its position in the 
plan will naturally be determined by the orientation of the main building 
which should itself be influenced so far a's possible by the climatic condi- 
tions prevailing in the area. 

In addition to the rooms required for ’actual teaching purposes the Com- 
mittee regard adequate storage accommodation as essential in even the 
smallest school, particularly in view of the increased amount of practical 
work which is now being introduced into the curriculum, and the desirability 
of preserving specimens of the hand work done by the children. The 
accumulation of litter in the class room must on all accounts be avoided* 
and the sort of almirnh usually provided tends to occupy far too much 
space. A separate store-room, the size of which will obviously vary with- 
the size of the school, should therefore bo provided wherever possible- 
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The Committee do not regard the built-in cupboard, common in m'odem 
school buildings in western countries as a practicable alternative owing 
both to Indian climatic conditions and to the nature of the construction 
of most primary schools but they feel that where the type of construction 
allows, the possibility of providing recesses in the walls of class rooms 
n. which nlmirahs can be placed so as to avoid encroaching on floor space 
should be explored. 

The Committee <also attach importance particularly in the larger 
primary schools to some place being provided w’here the staff can do such 
administrative work as falls to their lot, interview parents and enjoy 
reasonable privacy in the intervals between lessons. Improvements in 
pritnan education are bound up to no small extent with raising the status 
of tb» teacher in the eyes of the public and it is felt that the provision 
of reisnnnhle amenities for teachers in the school premises will help 
towards this end. - 


In the light ot t lie foregoing general considerations it is possible to 
sug..tsr tbt iiiiiiiiniiiit ac coruiiiodution winch should be provided for Primary 
St bools of different sizes. As has been already stated the sizes taken by 
thi* ( iiiidii ilet are not to be regarded as ideal units. ,ln any case the pre- 
dtnn n nit t icior in set t bug the size of n school must be the number of 
ibildnii t\ .liable Xescrtheless it is hoped that the units selected will 
illustrate satisfactorily what the Committee have in mind and that there 
will b< little difficult* in adding to or subtracting from the schedule of 
accommodation suggested to meet the needs of schools of different sizes. 
^ imt ir\ ai rangements will be dealt with separately under Sanitation (pp. 

' is i Hi uni the qiu stion of the area needed for playing space and physical 
(' lining under Sites (pp 147-148). 


W b le the Comin'ttee hope that in the interest of efficiency the single 
1 1 i le r school with its obvious diawbacks will' be progressively eliminated, 
tin* ir, li mi'd to accept the fact that n very large propur.on of primary 
^ 1 uti.it in icial areas will remain of the two teacher type. 

In * lew of their large number and the very limited resources of the authori- 
u> > umi i'b lesponsible for creating and maintaining them, the Committee 
. .t tin puaniount need of restricting the schedule to the very mihimum 
’■ ' - I -- i mills of the minimum size already prescribed via. 400 sq. ft. 

, 1 .* ' ,rin dih wherever possible and a small room for storage. "Wtierc 
t room is Itrge enough a portion of it should be partitioned off for 

t k- use of the teacl ere. The next size taken is the 5-teacher school which 
| * ' ' ' 1 M ‘ l ir,1 te class section for each of the five years normally covered 
cii •' « * rv course In addition to the five class room units it is 
i "',V' ' U 1,1 f'.tra unit MOO sq. ft) should be Provided to be sub- 
ir. m °- a t r ric , iers roorn and a store room. In larger primarv schools 
"i ’ nc : r attached to the provision in addition to ordinarv class rooms 

j. Tn " or teachers and storage of an additional unit to be used as a 
re ding room and library. 

<; „ m m ^ C o ' + 1 J- 5 . 0 ^ ^ are , suggested for science and handicrafts in Primary 
t. '' ct , 1ee t ^ e=e objects, where they are taken, can he catered 
— r - nmfit-i ' t nn " ° ? ' ^ or ren<!ons iflven earlier the Committee 

f r - : ,- r v p,hooir C ° mmend tha pr0V ' 5iQT ’ of sep «ate Assembly Halls for 
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(b) Middle Schools not forming part of High Schools. 

(N B.- Where Middle Schouls contain Primary departments the 
accommodation for the latter should be determined in accordance with the 
schedule prescribed for Primary Schools). 

• The middle stage normally covers 3 years and the •Committee have 
assumed that self-contained middle schools will contain 3 classes or some 
multiple of 3 classes. Each class or class section will require a class room 
of the standard size. In a 3-class schodl one additional standard unit (400 
sq. ft. nppiox.) should suffice foi science and another for art and handi- 
craft. Bigger schools may require 2 uddit onal units for one or both of these 
subjects but this will be determined by the number or size of- classes and 
the amount of time allotted to these subjects in the time table. 

The -reasons' which have deterred the Committee from prescribing 
separate Assembly Halls m Primary Schools apply also in the case of Middle 
Schools. In all these schools however, there should be'nn additional unit 
or its equivalent in floor space for office and library and another for teachers 
and storage. Very large schools wjll require a separate unit for the library 
and two more for the other purposes specified. 

(c) High Schools (with Middle Sections). 

N. B — When High Schools contain Primary as well ns Middle sections 
the accommodation tor the Pi unary department should be determined in 
accordance uith the schedule pi escribed for Primary Schools). 

Ill most parts of India the High (including Middle) School course covers 
5 years. It will theretore normally contain 5 classes or some multiple of 
5 classes, though for reasons nheady given the Committee would regard a 
school with 20 classes as the largest Which under any circumstances could 
be accepted as an efficient unit for educational purposes. 

The five-class High School in addition to 5 class rooms of the standard 
sizes (400 sq. It. unit) should also eontuin a Science Laboratory (2 units), 
an Art and Craft Boom (2 units), a Piactica) room for hundiLralts, including 
Domestic Science in the case of girls, (2 units) a Library and Beading 
Boom (1 unit) The Committee weie strongly of the opinion that in view 
of the increasing importance attached to these subjects at this stage there 
should be special rooms of a larger size, c.g., 6p0 sq. ft., for History and 
Geography These muy be provided in place of 2 ordinary class room units 
but it was felt that where the need exists to make special provision for 
language teaching, the History and Geography rooms should be in addition 
to the normal class room accommodation. Apart from the rooms required 
for teaching purposes there should be a Headmaster's (or Ilemlmistnjss’) 
room and office (1 unit), Staff room (1 unit), and a store room (J unit). 
Extra-curricular activities should receive special encouragement at the 
Higli School stage and the Committee are of opinion .that every’ High 
School should have accommodation for these including a room for Boy 
Scouts or Girl Guides (J unit). There should also be ,a retiring room for 
girls, the size depending on the number of girls on the register. In the case 
of schools containing more tlinn 5 classes the teaching accommodation 
should be increased proportionately though file additions required to the 
laboratories and practical rooms will obviously be determined in the light 
of the time devoted to the subjects concerned. There is a small but 
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increasing number of High Schools which include classes XI and XU. In 
such cases an additional small laboratory <1 unit) would be necessary over 
and above extra class-room provision, where Science is taken. 

The Committee regard the provision of an Assembly Hall and/or Gym- 
nasium as extremely desirable in every large High School. The very high 
cost of such provision is the sole reason which has led them to exclude it 
from the minimum schedule of accommodation. 

5. Dimensions of Booms . — 'Apart from the question of the floor area, 
the actual dimensions of rooms used for teaching purposes deserve conside- 
ration. 

Experience suggests that for convenient class arrangement and black- 
board visibility a slightly rectangular room is better than a square one. 
The standard class room unit of approximately 400 sq. ft, should preferably 
be 22' x 18' rather than 20’x20,\ Moreover when it may be necessary, to 
combine two units to form a laboratory or practical room an area 22'x36' 
has obvious advantages over one 20'x40'. The importance of having 
minimum dimensions for class rooms and particularly for laboratories and 
practical rooms has been stressed in recent pamphlets on school buildings 
issued by the Board of Education (England). The Committee, however, 
do not overlook the fact that adherence to a uniform square unit may 
simplify the qviestion of planning and reduce the cost of construction. In 
a subsequent section of this report (c/. Section 12) they make suggestions 
which will allow laboratories- and practical rooms to be of the requisite 
6hape without affecting the economic planning of the mnin building. 
Special consideration, however, is required in the case of Assembly Halls 
and/or Gymnasia, where provided. The minimum dimensions of n Gym- 
nns urn or any room which it is intended to use for physical training should 
be 60'x30'. Assembly Halls should provide at least 4 sq. ft.' per pupil 'or 
person to be accommodated and the proportion of length (including stage) 
to breadth should not he less than 5:3. A gallery is a cheap and effective 
method of adding to tho holding capacity: it can also be designed to 
improve aeo'nstics. 

The Committee gave special consideration to lire provision which should , 
c made for those pupils who take meals at school. The requirements of 
hostels are dealt with separately. (e/. Section 10). The . Committee 
s rougly deprecate the prov.sion of separate dining rooms for different 
cas es. It is essent.al to the conception of u school that pupils should take 
heir food together, subject of course to both vegetarian and non-vegeta- 
rian food being provided where desired. The Committee recognise, how- 
ver, hat economic and other considerations must largely determine the 
nature of the arrangements made for school meals. 

They contemplate that in some areas add particularly in schools attend- 
ed by the children of the well-to-do it may be feasible to provide separate 
dming rooms in which pupils will take their meals seated 'at tables in 
western fashion. Another alternative is the standing buffet or milk bar 
where pupils will be able to obtain meals or supplement food brought from 
home. Thirdly, there is the provision of a simple weather-proof shed with 
a clean floor where food may be taken in Indian fashion. In all cases, the 
Committee feel that the arrangements made should be as simple and in- 
expensive as is consistent with cleanliness and decency’ but they emphasise* 
the fact that the value of the school meal as a meqns of inculcating 
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hygienic habits nnd good manners can hardly be 

separate accommodation is provided for dining the si e men ls at 

be determined in the light of the number of pupils ^“*^5,^ 

School. Caro should be taken to see that kitchens, pantries, ete. wmie 
conveniently situated in relation to the dining room, are not so placed that 
the smell of cooking Mill permeate the class or other teaching rooms. 

C. Special requirement* 6f Technical High Schools and Junior Technical 
Schools not acco-mmodated in Senior 'lechmcal Institutions, lupus 1 
schools of this type at any rate during the later years of the course will 
denote a much greater proportion of their time to practical work than those 
in the normal high schools. Increased provision of workshop and drawing 
oflice accommodation will thus be required. Since provision of this kind 
will probably be available during the day time at any Technical College 
or Institute, the advantage of housing Technical High Schools and Junior 
Technical Schools in senior Technical Institutions, whprever possible, needs 
no emphasis. 

Where however senior technical institutions ore not available for this 
purpose special additional accommodation over and above that recommend- 
ed for the ordinary High School will be required. A Technical High School 
containing SCO — ‘100 pupils should have 2 additional workshops and a draw- 
ing office, finch of these should have floor space equivalent to that of 2 
standard units viz. 2 >.400 t,q. it. =&00 sq. ft. nnd should.be provided in 
nddition with adequate storage and a small room for the instructor in charge. 
In view of the large amount, ot time which Technical High School pupils 
spend m laboratories and workshops, it may be practicable, even though 
it complicates organisation, to make some reduction in the number of 
ordinary class rooms provided. In no ease, however, can a laboratory or 
craft room be treated ns equivalent to more than half a class-room. 

7. Special accommodation needed in Schools for Pliydically or Mentally 
Defective Children . — Consideration was next given to the question whether 
any special accommodation is needed in the ease of schools_for children 
sutlering from physical or mental defects. So little attention has hitherto 
leeu paid in India to this particular problem, that the Committee were 
loubtful whether such practical experience as is available would be suffi- 
cient to enable them to make specific recommendations. They felt it desir- 
able, however, to record the opinion that although the average number in 
1 class m the special schools for these children would be considerably 
smaller as a rule than that in an ordinary school, this should not be 
egnrded as an adequate reason for reducing the size of any class room below 
nt • ° f lh0 standard unit prescribed for normal children viz. 400 sq. ft. 
Children with physical defects require more space for movement and often 
need special furniture, while in a mentally sub-normal class freedom of 
movement, variety of practical occupations and personal supervision by the 
teacher all demand ample floor space. It is likely much experiment will 

be /° r !,. the ° r accommodation especially suited to Indian 
conditions can be discovered. 

EdneJ?»l it —r nl a ° r0m l V‘ 0,lati ° n for schools likely to be used also for Adult 

iucatum. Considerations of economy alone make it inevitable that 
enterprises connected with Adult Education should have to share the 

SEX? S ft L?Y toffS “ft Primari * °' ther br Sohes If 

’ ion ever, should not prevent some provision for 
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adult classes being made in the planning of schools, particularly in rural 
areas In all the large/ schools of this type a separate full size room (i.o. 
one ifnit) should be provided for the use of adults. It is not considered 
necessary however to prescr.be additional accommodation for adult classes 
in urban areas as it is felt that these would usually contain a High School 
or schools with a variety of suitable rdoms or even a technical institute 
which could be placed at the disposal of adult classes out of normal schbol 
hours. The desirability of providing cultural and recreational facilities for 
adults in all technical' institutions is being increasingly recognised. . 

As Adults have to be attracted to attend classes, it is important that 
* the conditions under which such classes are 'held should be reasonably 
comfortable. The creation of a club rather than a school atmosphere is 
highly' des.rable and the furnishing of schools likely to be used lor adult 
education should be considered from this point of -view, t A library and 
reading room is an essential requisite in every adult centre and wherever 
possible rooms suitable for music, dramatics, discussion groups etc. should 
be made available. 

9. Lighting, Heating, Ventilation anil Sanitation . — The need for scien- 
tific standards in the case of lighting, heating, ventilation and sanitation, 
was discussed next. 'ihe Committee were agreed as to the extreme 
importance of securing adequate standards in these respects in dll schools. 
It was felt that even where genuine eborts ure made to provide good build- 
ings, too little attention is paid to determining what in fact constitutes lha 
condit.ons under which both teachers and taught are likely to give of their 
best. Climatic conditions in many parts of India put a premium ou the 
need for making certain that such iaetois as eye-strain, uncomfortable 
temperatures and inadequate ventilation ure not subjecting the inhabitants 
of a school to unnecessary fatigue. It has been ascertained by scientific 
research in recent years in western countries that there is a mean between 
too much and too little light, too much and too little heat, too much and 
too little draught, the attainment of which automatically reduces fatigue 
and increases output. It has also befin found that these standards can be 
applied to school buildings without in any way increasing their cost. It is 
a question of design rather than of materials. The Committee feel that the 
ascertainment of such standards for Indian schools ‘is a matter of urgent 
importance which should be investigated without delay by an expert 
committee. • , 

Committee lay equal stress on the desirability of adopting adequate 
standards in connection with sanitary accommodation. Much has to be 
done in the wav of improving personal and social hygiene in the schools, 
but habits of cleanliness cannot be inculcated and maintained so long as 
the washing facilities and other necessary conveniences remain hopelessly 
inadequate. Although, hygienic -standards in this country generally are 
rising, it must be admitted that facilities for sanitary arrangements even 
m schools for the well-to-do usually fall far below any reasonable standard. 

'Micro there is a water-carriage system available every school should 
be compelled to make- use of it. There should be a generous supply of 
water, soap, and clean towels to servo the needs of pupils after exercise or 
other practical, activities and wherever possible showers and wash basins 
should be provided. The Board of ’Education, England, prescribes a mini- 
mum of 12 bnsins for the first .hundred children and 4 for each additional 
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hundred. With the growing attention now being given to games and 
physical exercises it is highly desirable to have a changing room oi adequate 
dimensions for the numbers involved. In connection with this sbowerbaihs 
on the basis of at least one per *25 pupils should be provided. Sprays and 
circular washing fountains arc also recommended. In each washing room 
a small sink (about 14" by 9") tor filling jugs and washing inkpots is desir- 
able. 


The Committee realise, however, that at the present tune And for u 
long while to come tlie vast mujority of schools will be bituated in places 
not only where there is no water carriage system but also where the supply 
of water itself is strictly limited. Even so they attach so much importance 
to a proper supply of water lor school purposes that they have no hesitation 
n prescribing that every school should be provided with a sufficiently deep 
und pueca well. An area, not less thun six feet in the width around the 
mouth of the well should be paved and made impervious, and the pavement 
sloped outward, should be at such a height as to allow the waste water to 
be carried through an open drain ns far as' the school garden. A eistern 
should be placed on a high platform- for storing sufficient quantity of water 
tor various sanitary purposes. The mouth of the well should be protected 
with a parapet of a sufficient height to prevent any water splashing back 
into the well, should anyone be washing or bathing nearby, as is the tradi- 
tional custom in Indian v llnges In areas whore the subsoil w liter level 
is fairly high, tube wells should be provided if arrangement can be made 
for their being kept in proper order and in others an open dug-out tank 
suitably protected may seiie for washing purposes. 

Apart from water for washing an adequate supply of drinking water is 
essential in all schools. The best way of providing this where water is laid 
on is by drinking fountains of the bubble or spray type. There should be 
one drinking fountain for every hundred pupils with a minimum of two. The 
provision of a sink with water tap-, at convenient heights tor filling jugs, 
etc. is desirable. In the absence of a water cnrriiige system, tanks with 
taps and securnble lids, and w th facilities for emptying and cleaning are 
recommended for drinking purposes. Jars with taps and a siphon system 
have also been found satisfactory. • 

In schools, where a water carriage system exists, the W. Cs. and 
urinals may be pluced adjacent to or even in the main building. If these 
are kopt scrupulously clean, as they always should be, and if the children 
are trained in their proper use from their earliest years, theie is no reason 
why tins proximity should hu\e any unjilens.uil "Keels while from tlio 
jioml of View of convenience and discipline it will have obvious advantages. 
Wherever possible latrine accommodation should be within eosv reach 0 of 
the playgrounds and playing fields. Where this is not possible, some 
separate accommodation will ha\e to be arranged. W. Cs. and urinals 
should be well-lighted and ventilated and so constructed that their cleonm" 
is an easy matter. The following may bo regarded as the minimum require^ 
ments where a water-carriage system is available: 


*GirIs 6 W Cs. for first 100 tmd 2 for each additional 100. 

Boys 3 W. Cs. for the first 100 nnd 2 foi- encli additional 100. 
Urinals where provided should bo on the basis of 10 ft. run per 100 boys. 

, The B ] Z(i of the "’ater closets should be about 2 ft. 0 inches bv 4 It 0 
inches Doors should not be more than 0 ft. in overall height. In infants' 
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"W. Cs. the chains should bo of a length which can conveniently be used 
by small children. The walls should he finished by some smooth, hard 
surface upon which writing is impossible. 

' Where a water-supply is not available, the Committee considered with 
-the advice of experts the respective advantages of the following .systems: — 

1. Bore hole, 

2. Septic tank, 

3. Dry ebset (as used in rural schools in England), 

4. Service latrine. , ‘ * 

The Committee have placed these in what they would regard os their order 
■of utility for India generally; they do not favour the service latrine when 
it can be avoided. They renliso, however, that local conditions and cus- 
toms will largely determine the choice. The point to which they attach’ 
•chief importance is that whichever type is chosen, it should be used and 
maintained in the best possible way. The Committee have been able to 
•obtain from experts detailed descriptions of each of these sj-stems and it is 
proposed that these should be included in tho book which the Committee 
have in mind. 

The Committee do not wish to conclude this section of their report with- 
out emphasising tho extreme importance which 'ought everywhere to bo 
attached to tho maintenance of the highest possible hygienic standards in 
every type of school. The dangeis likely to arise from inadequate drainage, 
the presence of avoidable litter and the insanitary practice of spitting are 
no doubt becoming better known blit they are still far too often ignored 
m practice. Apart from the effect of clean and attractive surroundings on 
their physical well-being pupils will be found to react favourably in many 
other nays to a plensnnb environment. Hygienic buildings hnve been 
proved by experience to be a strong inducement to the cultivation of 
hygienic habits by those who occupy them. 

The Committee are aware that a very large proportion of tho schools 
in this country are boused in rented buildings. While it may not be reason- 
able to require that all such buildings now in use should conform to the 
standards recommended in this report, the use of those which fall seriously 
short of them should be discontinued in the interest of the pupils’ health 
at the earliest opportunity. Where It is necessary *in future to have 
recourse to hired buildings, they should in all 'cases be inspected by a 
responsible officer of the Education Department in conjunction with au 
officer of the Public Health Department. Recognition should not be grant- 
ed unless in respect of floor space, lighting, ventilation and sanitation 
they approximate closely to the requirements set out in this report. 

10. Hostels . — In considering the nature 'and amount of the accommoda- 
tion required for hostels, the Committee have taken as a convenient unit 
a hostel for 24 boarders, but the general requirements specified may bo 
taken to apply with the necessary adjustments to smaller or larger units. 

*The Board of Education recommendations aro , 

Girls : 6 IV. Os. for first 100 and 4 W. Cs for each additional 100. 

Boys : 4 W . Os and 10 ft. run of urinals for first 100 and 3 W. Cs. and 10 ft," 

run of urinals for each additional 100. 
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Sleeping arrangements rimy consist of open dormitories or partitioned 
cubicles or separate single rooms, but in the Committee's opinion, at any 
rate for boys and for girls up to the age of 16 or 17, an open dormitory is 
much to bo preferred. It is more easily cleaned and aired, it is less 
dangerous in ease of fire and it lends itself better to efficient supervision. 
A dormitory with 12- beds is a very dcsirnblo size. In girls schools separate 
dormitories should be provided for all girls above 12. 

A floor area of not less than 50 to 55 sq. ft. should he provided for each 
occupant and the distance between beds should ‘ not be loss than 3 ft. 
Where a dormitory is divided into cuhicles each cubicle should have its 
own window. If dormitories or cubicles are not furnished with cupboards, 
a separato room or rooms should bo provided for beeping clothes. In 
addition to dormitories a hostel should contain adequate living accommoda- 
tion .for use during out-of-school hours — i.e., for study and recreation. A 
space of 20 sq. ft. per pupil is desirable in this respect. Proper quarters 
should also be provided for the person or persons in charge of the hostel 
and in High School hostels bed sitting rooms 10' x 8' should be given to 
prefects. A separate room should also be provided for meals but ns stated 
elsewhere the pro\ ision of separate rooms for different castes or communi- 
ties should be strongly discouraged. The kitchen, which should be ns close 
as possible to the dining room, should be specious and airy. While the 
actual cooking ni r.mgctnents will naturally conform to Iocnl custom, ample 
storage space is essential. .Modern labour saving appliances should bo 
installed wherever practicable. 

Arrangements for washing and bathing may be provided within easy 
reach from the dormitories. At least one shower is needed for every 10 
boarders and one closet for every 5. For boys, urinals may be in the 
same scale as in the day-schools. Separate sanitary arrangements should 
be made for staff and for servants. 

In every hostel there should.be one or two rooms acoording to ‘*ho 
number of occupnnts which can bo used in ease of sickness and effectively 
isolated. In a two-storeyed building, a sick room is necessary on each 
floor. In large hostels, a separnte building will be necessary for infectious 
diseases, which should be seif-contained with its own kitchen, sanitary and 
other facilities. The Committee are of opinion that the following schedule 
would-be adequate but in no way extravagant for a hostel to hou=e 2-1 
boarders: — » 

2 Dormitories, for 12 each (each 600 — 060 sq. ft.). 

1 Common Room for recreation (480 sq. ft.). 

1 Study Room (480 sq. ft.). 

1 .Supervisor's (Bed-silting) room. 

1 Dining room. 

i Kitchen. 

1 Store room. 

1 Box room (small). 

1 Fuel room. 

1 Siek Room. 
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(1 water room where there is no water carriage system). 

Baths and closets as prescribed. 

Servants quarters. > 

Varnndahs in hostels will serve the same usoful purposes as .in 
schools. 1 

11. Furniture and Equipment . — In considering what furniture and 
equipment should be recommended for ordinary class rooms in Primary 
and Middle schools the Committee found themselves confronted by a more 
than usually sharp conflict between what is desirable educationally , and 
what is practicable economically. In India at the present time the usual 
practice is for children in Pnmary scfiools to sit on the floor and for those 
in High schools to sit at desks or chairs and tables. In Western countries 
much importance is attached for health reasons to younger children in 
particular adopting a correct posture when at work and above all the proper 
support being provided for their backs during the period when the major 
bones are in process of hardening. Special care is taken to Bee that school 
desks and chairs are scientifically designed with this object in view. 

In theory, therefore, at any rate the present Indian practice ought to 
be reversed. It was, however, suggested that sitting on the floor,, provided 
that the floor is clean and dry, would not bo detrimental to health if some 
simple means of affording back support could be devised. Before deciding 
to make any recommendations which would entail heavy expense on the 
authorities responsible for equipping Primary schools the Committee felt 
they should seek expert advice on the medical issue involved. They 
accordingly referred the question of the desirability of providing furniture 
at the Middle and Primary stages to the Committee set up by the Chair- 
man of the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health in 1941, to 
consider what steps should be taken to improve the physical condition or 
school children. As will be seen from their report (Appendix IV) that 
Committee attach great importance to the effect of posture on a child’s 
health and growth but consider that the matter requires special investiga- 
tion by a body of experts. Without such an investigation it is not possiblo 
in their opinion to assess the ill-effects, if any, which the habit of squatting 
on the floor is having on the health of primary school children. Where, 
however, chairs or desks are supplied care should bo taken to see that 
they are designed to give support in the right -place. The Committee are 
of opinion that this is a matter which requires further investigation as 
suggested above. 

Apart ‘from this particular issue the problem of furnishing and equip- 
ping a primary school is a comparatively simple one. Ear obvious reasons 
such furniture ns may be provided should be cheap and strong and since 
in the primary schools the ordinary class room will have to be used tor a 
•diversity of purposes, any furniture it contains should be light ond easily 
movable. This is specially important in special rooms for infant or nursery 
classes. Boference has already been made to the need for storage and* for 
almirahs, where so used, to be disposed in a way that will occupy os little 
Boor space as possible. ' > 

In Middle schools seating accommodation may or may not bo provided, 
an High schools it probably will be. Since a child who is comfortable is 
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more likely to pay attention and concentrate on his work than one- who is 
not, it is important here also that the seat should be made to fit the child 
rather than the opposito. Small tables and ohairs in place of desks will 
moke an ordinary class room much more adaptable for certain types ot 
practical work, e.g., needle work, book crafts etc. for which special rooms 
are not usually provided. Specially designed tables can be placed and 
whtfro necessary clamped together to form work tables of a convenient 
size. Every class room in every school should be provided with a strip of 
•3-ply or other suitable wood 18" deep or with 8 pinrails 9" apart to whioh 
cuttings, charts and specimens of children’s work can bo easily affixed. 
The height of these should be roughly the child’s eye-level. 

The fumituro and equipment for the various laboratories and practical 
rooms whicli the Committee have recommended in the case of Middle and 
High schools need careful consideration in the light of modern idens with 
regard to science and handicraft teaching. The conventional typo of labora- 
tory equipment for instance is unnecessarily elaborate and expensive far 
all but the highest classes. A number of detniled suggestions for the 
furnishing of laboratories and of art and craft rooms which were discussed 
at the meeting of Committee will be found in Annexure V. 

The question, of furnishing Halls, gymnasia, libraries, dining rooms and 
hostels is dealt- with in Annexure VI. 

12. Arrangement of School buildings . — Apart from the actual accom- 
modation to be provided, the planning of a good school building demands 
that very careful attention should be paid to the way in which the various 
rooms are arranged in relation to one another. The Committee agree that 
in a matter of this kind finality is neither attainable nor desirable- Theory 
and practice in education are constantly changing and it is to be hoped that 
they will continue to do so. The ideal school building, therefore, will bo 
one that can be readily adapted to new ideas, not one which will put 
-obstacles in the way of their adoption. No school 'should be built with 
the object of lasting for generations. The plan must be flexible and (he 
construction as simple and elastic ns may be compatible with oilier 
-essential requirements. As a general rule it may be laid down, that 
those parts of the buildings least likely to change materially e.g. Hall, 
class rooms, teachers and store rooms should bo grouped together, while 
laboratories and practical *rooms should bo arranged in blocks separate 
from but reasonably close to the main building. For the same reason the 
former may if desired bo built in more permanent construction than tho 
latter. . This, will also facilitate laboratories and practical rooms being of 
such dimensions as may ho educationally desirable without unduly compli- 
cating the design or increasing the cost of tho main building. A further 
advantage of such an arrangement is that rooms wliicli fend to he noisy, 
e.g. craft roomB, can be isolated from the others. 

Certain other general considerations that should determine tho planning 
of schools of all types are set out below: — 

(a) Hue regard should be had to aesthetic standards, e.g. form, design 
and colour, in ■school building, in order that object lessons in good tnsto 
may be at all times before the eyes of the pupils. 
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(b) The question of on*\ movement, partculariv in large schools on 

more than one sioroy, is important, Corridors should bn wide enough and 
staircases should be so placed as to avoid oongcstion when classes chance 
and above all in the event of lire. b 

(c) Similar considerations should apply to the siting of cloakrooms 
changing rooms, bicycle sheds etc. where provided. 

(d) Latrines, urinals mid lavatories should from th 0 point of convenience’ 

hei fl ;ir:i ,b V" r , fro "’ ;,, M: !lrK of thc ’’Ohool. subject nlvvavs to 
their being so plneed as to create neither a nuisance nor an eyesore. ’ 

cimnM J P °ff iy °- hwnK squired at some future date 

should always hi' borne in mind. , 

in T*! V""'*' USeful mlju,,ct “ lm0M «•> rehool 

P Age 133. ' *»' P* »« v «* been described On 

on the gmSZr. r °° , " < ’ ”** fw y0U,,g c,,5Idrcn s} ‘°^ *» 

, ttV "i I,,bU ‘ '*•** »*«Hdinge have crrlain 

cal %Jt,rr a ''° n , nM 8,1,1 verandahs and of mnnv pradti- 

lv determine till , l con, l ,de ™ t j 011, I'**"! climatic conditions will large- 

ly oetf rmine tins and sites should he chosen with this factor in mind. 

inotliLs^SIviri! 1 ! is convenient and the design liar- 

quadrangular plan popidnr rn UVstem - w hnportanc, • The 

nite disadvantages tin. n » • trn * ? °u , ‘tne* twenty years ago has dcfi- 

best orient«tmn%f' n 1 n im P™ ib '° th * 

both on grounds of i , T UKat: ,! "' ro ls ”>ueh he said 

building class mams aa senni.i ^f cc ' dom fr ? m .disturbance in favour of 
compound, n method common!' Un } S B ro*°pHnU*1y disposed in the school 
for delicate children in Great Britain?^ th ° Cn * e ° f 0,)0n ' nir schooI,! 

°f a standard class room ? 1 j d P' nunuj S ineilitated by the adoption 
larger rooms aro renuired T^J***. Cn ” bo . multi Ph‘ed if necessary where 
able partitions could 1„. \ „ V!°, Ud nn advantage if sound-proof adjust- 
they should be left fro P n,v,, h’d and where jiartition walls nre provided 

if. atsomo future date °it Thm,M 7 ,VinS ,0! ‘ d> ” s ° illnt thcy Cttn be moved 
. _ ’ hould be necessary to rearrange the rooms. 

of school biiildiiics° for °T> L ^ n RU( ’ £ ’ c, ^ 1 ' 0 ! 1<i "‘ith regard to the arrangement 
Nursery nnd FJcmdZrv in the •Deign of 
London, 1038 , Schools published by the Architectural Press, 

33 G * r ° m tl,,s hook, will be found in Appendix IV. 

fionnf building!) ^cuon^tl a Pffiab1e io thc design, and planning o) cduca- 
stngo R0 rnany aonZ JJr School gl „g e .- Beyond tho High School 

tionol buildings u,nf n ® m | ,10n ^ ntteot tho design and planning of educa- 
pose would be servaf] i n , r , en .^- v stated the Committoo feel no useful pur- 
genernl applicnbilitv attempting to prescribing any principles of - 

’types of construction m, es °^ s 'schedules of aecommodnfion, plnnmg or 
n. The Committee believe, however, that there are 
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certain criteria which should be observed in the building of Universities, 
‘’Colleges nnd Technical Institutions ns well ns nt the lower stages of 
■education. * . ( 

"The first of these is thni the whole conception of tho buildings should 
he dignified nnd hnrmonious. Students nt this stage are not less 
susceptible than their juniors to aesthetic influences. The educational 
value of a beautiful enviromont can hardly bo exaggerated. A beautiful 
building, however, does not moan onr elaborately designed or constructed 
of expensive material. A Technical Institute can ho ns satisfying aes- 
thetically ns any Arts College, so long ns its design is primarily deter- 
mined by fitness for its purpose. Ships, motorcars, aeroplanes nnd many 
other forms of essentinll} utilitarian construction illustrate this truth 
Tho second criterion is the grouping within a harmonious whole of rooms 
according to function, i.e., tho special needs and u c cs of hnlls, libraries, 
gymnasia, class rooms, laboratories, practical rooms should always deter- 
mine their disposition in the plan. Noisy rooms should he isolated 
Booms where for educational reasons exceptional dimensions are required 
should never be deprived of those simply in order that they may conform 
to architectural considerations. 


Practical rooms nnd particularly those containing heavy machinery 
should tie so -planned that plant and materials can easily he delivered and 
removed. This applies particularly to technical colleges nnd institutes, 
■where there should be easy access for lorries to nil workshops. 

1-1. Alternative typen of construction . — The Committee woro strongly 
of the opinion that the possibility of adopting wtrious forms of temporary 
or semi-pemmnont construction as an alternative to pitren buildings 
■should be exhaustively explored, not only in the interest of economy but 
also with a view to facilitating the adaptation of school buildings to I'h.mg- 
ing educational ideas. There are all over India various types of indi- 
genous construction which suit, local climatic conditions. Mans of theso 
could be made suitable for school requirements. In a country 'like India, 
where there is so wide a difference in climatic conditions and materials 
available , n "> > ,t ’ l<! n °f practicable to set up a common formula in re- 
gard to methods of construction. Suhjrct to the general standards which 
they have prescribed being observed, the Committee feci that (here is 
almost an unlimited field for experiment so far as the actual construction 
of schools and particularly of primary nnd middle schools in rural areas 

afian n me r nfion **1 ° f tbp fo J lmvi i’" ‘W** »»"'»• Mibjecl to the consider- 
*fian mentioned above, may be adopted to suit local requirements:— 

(i) Buildings with frame work of bamboos, walling of split bamboos 

mth ?, r ' (iii) (iv) v, 1 tbo,,t V M,d , P ,nqtcr - covered with . 
straw or grass thatch over bamboo framing, mud floor, doom 

and umdows of bamboo. Wooden frame doors nnd windows 
mny^ie introduced no an improvement on this tvpe. 

<H> BU iS!uf„ replacing the bamboo frame or reed 

wnlhng of tho construction described nlmve 

(iii) Buildings will, mud walls nnd roof of bnr.il tiles or slates 

replacing straw or grass. 

(iv) Buildings entirely of limber. 

<v) Buildings of timber with roof of s|«les „ r corrugated sheets. 
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(vi) Buih.ings wit . mixed timber and mud walls or walls ot tr.. 

dried mud cr brirkR, not! with burnt tile*, jdntt'« or conrugtVi 
rooting. 

(vii) Buildings of unpliislorul brick, with tlmtehed roofs or alt*”- 

miteh shite* or corrugated roofing, brink or concrete tlcor I 
mg mid wooden dtwiM rind window s, Htnne' or coucnh 
walls may take the plncr of brick walls where atone or ere- 
crete is cheaper or most easily obtainable than bricks. 

The practice of roofing rebool buddings of this pattern in the tropical 
areas with corrugated iron sheets is not favoured. Other forma of norm 
gated sheeting -are now coming on the market width nr»< cheaper, liglrttt 
and more pleasant to the eye than eormgotr d iron. The Committee m, 
strongly of opinion that provided the neec« c nry *-tn»dnnls in lighting, 
temperature and ventilation can he *.< cured — and they Pee no reason wkj 
they should not tie — the possibility «! erect ill” '"ntisfnctory schools, 
particularly in rural are i-. bv adopting tiny or all of these forms of cos 
fctruetians should be carefully .explored. 

Experience in Aswan inn shown that Wood mid bamboo structure! 

1 roperlv sensonid, with thatched roof and mud floors make excellent 
Milage schools. It lias been found that for n n. idly good and stable 
budding of tliis type the cost is as low as He. 1 per square foot. Such 
buildings, like other forms of light construction, tnu«t be maintained in 
n constant state of good repair; the floor*: require n weekly “leap*’ of mud 
mid cowduiig to keep free from dust, and the thatch has to be renewed 
even- fourth yenr. For this nearly linlf of the old thatch con bo used 
over acain mid as labour and materials are available locally at n very 
cheap rate the whole cost of maintenance is extremely smnlf. 

A similar cheap hut efficient form of construction is nlfo being used 
m the Central Provinces and Tlerar. The Committee were shown a 
model of this type of construction and were satisfied that this wns n suit- 
able type for rural schools. 

In the United Provinces livid fcims of construction have nlro been 
V 'r C xr \ n ‘* '' nve * >ccn fmmd to give satisfactory results. In many parts 
of Madras schools nro housed in « combination of pucca and temporary, 
construction. The pucca building usually accommodates the library, 
olhec, science laboratory, store rooms, etc,, whereas sheds are used for 
general class rooms. 

While the Committee do not wish to prescribe nny one form of light 
or temporary construction ns superior to unother, they" arc of opinion that 
b0 o -u nc0t * f° r > < ’ < ’ 0,,0,n y and the desirability of making school buildings 
ns flexible n= possible point to the extreme importance of investigating and 
experimenting with tlic potentialities of materials other than brick nad 
stone. They also anticipate that increasing ii<e may be mnde of the many 
synthetic materials like Indinnitc which are now being placed on the 
market and mny be expected to become cheaper ns their use increases. 

IS. Sites including Playgrounds and Playing Field *. — The considera- 
tions which should in the Committee’s opinion determine the rizes of 
school Bites are as follows: — 

(i) In selctcing a site the total accommodation thnt is likely to be 
required ultimately rather than the' needs of the moment 
should be the determining factor. 
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(ii) Sites for modem schools should be much lnrger than those 

previously thought adequate. Modem school design re- 
quires much more space for convenient grouping of rooms' 
and for their proper lighting and ventilation. Apart from 
this the importance now attached to outdoor activities e.p., 
gardening and the organised games and physical training 
calls for additional space. 

(iii) The responsible authorities should do their best to anticipate- 

the need for new schools particularly in new centres of 
population and buy ample sites in good time. 

(iv) A school building should be .kept as far as possible from the 

noise and dust of busy roads- 

(v) 8ites should be reasonably level. There should be no undesir- 

able surroundings and care should be token to avoid land 
which is damp, made up or subject to floods. 

(vi) In urban areas, school sites should be conveniently accessible 

by Toad but every effort should be made to avoid an excess 
of road frontage. 

(vii) It is. important that public services, c.g., sewers, water and 

electricity should be available. 

An area of one to two acres according to the design and method of 
construction adopted, should suffice for the actual buildings of any school 
primary, middle or high, for not more than 500 pupils. Apart from the 
actual space required for the buildings, the site should also provide room 
for a playground for rcerention or physicnl training, in the schools above 
the primary stage for a school garden and wherever possible for playing 
fields as well. The size of the playground will probably depend to a 
considerable extent on the sire of the school and whether land in the 
locality is reasonably cheap and easy to obtain. It is unnecessary to pre- 
scribe any definite amount for any particular size or type of school but the 
following limiting factor® may usefuliv be home in mind. As the play- 
ground will be much used for physical training it should be roughly 
rectangular in shape and should have a minimum demension of 60'. The 
surface should he smooth, dry, ns free as possible of dust and capable 
of being drained. 

The following may be regarded ns minimum areas: — 

For ICO children | acre, 

i* 320 ,, 1 „ 

>■ <80 „ ^ 1J acres. 

At the same time the importance which flic Committee attach to nil 
school buildings being n6 clean and tidy as possible extends also to tho 
playground. No school will gain anything from the possession of a play- 
ground so large that it cannot be hept in good order. While the Coin • 
miltec do not advocate the provision of n school garden, by which they 
mean an area suitable for practical instruction in horticulture, in the 
case of primary schools they rertninly rlo not wish to discourage flic pro- 
vision on primary school sites of flower hods or even small vegetable 
garden® provided these era he kept in proper order. Even very voting 
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children get pleasure and profit from learning about flowers and vege- 
tables. Gardening. or agriculture as n subject will not find a place 
the curriculum o! many middle and high schools in urban areas but it 
should do so in those in rural areas and adequate space should be avadaWe 
for practical work. ' The area required will depend on the syllabus to be 
taken and may vary from a minimum of one up to four or five acres. 

Playiu" fields as distinct from playgrounds ore not essential at the 
primary stage but should be regarded as necessary adjuncts to any middle 
or high schools whether for boys or girls No educational development 
is more to be welcomed than flic encouragement now given to orgnnn-e 
games in the better girls schools'. If the time-table is properly arranged 
it will be found unnecessary to provide playing fields large enough for 
the whole school to play at the same time. While allowance must be 
made for the varying amounts of wear which different types of surta 
■will stand, experience suggests that with good organisation and proper 
care the following areas will suffice for playing fields: 

For 100 children 


320 

480 


2 — 3 Bores. 


4—5 


rectangular in shape to facilitate the economic 
siting of pitches, reasonably Jeyel and capable of being properly drmne . 
* * ' * icc Vinol.-oc* mid fnnihiill coal areas* should be 


Playing fields should be 


Where the surface is grass, hockey and football goal arens* 
frequently changed. Where they are at any considerable distance non 
the school itself changing and lavatory accommodation should be provide • 

16. Maintenance of School Buildings. — The .Committee are anxious ® 
stress the fact that school buildings should always be kept m the bes 
possible state of repair. They know of many instances where good build- 
ings have beeii provided but owing to the fact tlial adequate provision 
has not been made for their maintenance, they have rapidly fallen vaxa 
disrepair and apart from the adverse effect on their occupants their etiec 
ave life has thus been materially shortened. The Committee stmng.y 
recommend that every educational budget should moke adequate pm 
for the repair and upkeep of school buildings. There should be a r E ‘ 
rota for external and internal redecoration of schools, |he pen b 

determined by the nature of the construction and local on . 

tions. Temporary buildings, particularly when of wood, require 
painting both inside and out and this is one of their obvious. , j 

Anothei and probably the most important iactor in mam -ami B _ * 
premises in the best possible order is the establishment on 
carelaking and cleaning servicer , 

Particular attention has been paid to this in western 
school caretaking cannot but be regarded as in effect a , . -p d ' ' 

The Committee wish to endorse certain remarks by the 

tion, England, in this connection which will be found e o . t 

“Schools shouM he planned so ns .to enable ^ 

- with the minimum of trouble and expense: Atttenwm 
as the rounding off of all corners and the tiling of 
facilitate the removal of dust, will produce buildings , furnish 

easier and cheaper to keep clean than the older school , 
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tin object lessen to the children in the importance o! a bright and clean 
environment. Ample accommodation should be provided for the caretaker. 
His function has usually been under-estimated in a school. It can, and 
should in fact, assume a great importance in the social training imparted 
by the school; dirty and ill-kept premises are a poor example for the 
teachers in their attempts to train the pupils in clean, tidy and healthy 
social habits. Apart from the paramount need for scrupulous cleanliness 
in the lavatories and offices, authorities and managers will be well 
nd\ised to ensure that the floors, walls and windows of schools arc kept 
dean. For this purpose it will be helpful. to have nt least one slop Bink 
and water tap for the use of the caretaker, and where there is a consider- 
able distance to walk from one end of the school to the other it, may even 
be desirable to have such a sink attached to each set Of lavatories. These 
sinks will lie of considerable value also for such purposes as the cleaning 
of inkpots and the changing of water for flowers in the classrooms, both 
of which tasks are often performed in the ordtnnry wash basins with 
unfortunate results. 

Provision should also he inndc for cupboards for, the caretaker’s neces- 
sities. Where the caretaker is employed full-time, but docs not reside 
on the school premises, snnitary accommodation should be provided for 
him.. 

A covered space for dust-bins is necessary, so contrived that they arc 
■•oncealcd from view." ’ , 

, r 

The cleanliness of the school surroundings is not less important than 
that of the actunl buildings nnd in both these respects the pupils Bhould bo 
trained to lighten the work of the enretnking staff. Bins for litter should 
he placed conveniently and failure to u«e them should* he regarded a? a 
matter for discipline. Finally Headteachers and Inspectors Bhould be left 
in no doubt that the general cleanliness of the school buildings nnd grounds 
uill be regarded ns » very important factor in assessing its efficiency. 

17. The Committee recognise, ns they have stated earlier in this report 
that the great majority of the buildings at present used for school pur- 
poses in this country will not comply oven with tho minimum conditions 
prescribed in this report. They feci strongly that immediately circum- 
stances permit — and they trust this will bo in the near future — active 
measures will be taken to replace unsatisfactory buildings. Over and 
above. this they assume that tho time is not far distant when tho need 
for providing education for the vast numbers of children not at present 
attending. school will also receive recognition. To do this will mean in 
every part of India a building programme of \ast dimensions. If this is 
to bo made possible financially, a departure from the present system by 
which non-recurring expenditure is included in the annual budget becomes 
inevitable. The Committee understand that in Great Britain tli« fi,mn- 
cing of school construction out of revenue oxcopl wlierp the amount 
involved is comparatively small ,is strongly discouraged by Government. 
Rites are purchased, schools built nnd furniture purchased out of Joans 
spread over periods varying between 15 years in .tlio caso of temporary 
buildings, 30 to 40 in tho enso of permanent ones nnd 00 in the case of 
sites. By this moans it is possible to embark on a heavy building pro- 
gramme without placing an intolerable burden on tho budgets of one or 
•two years. The Committeo strongly rocommond that' all expenditure on 
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school sites, buildings and equipment exceeding Rs. 5,000 for any one 
item should be met from loan. 

18. General conclusions . — The Committee realise that in the ordinary 
way it is convenient to summarise the conclusions' and recommendations' 
of a report. They feel, however, that the enquiry upon which they have 
been engaged covers so wide a field and necessarily, involves so many 
matters of detail that any summary to be comprehensive 'would have to be 
intolerably long. Moreover, as Ihejr have tried to indicate from time to 
time, their object has not been to prescribe one particular type of build 
ing as pre-eminently suitable for eaoh grade of'6ohool. They have en- 
deavoured to lay down with sufficient precision certain conditions which 
must be observed in any building before" it nnn be regarded to fit for use 
as a school but subject to the observance of these they feel that iu i 
country as large as India where climatic conditions, local .custom 1 ., avail- 
able materials, resources and other factors determining construction vary 
so greatly the best service they can render is to supply the authorities 
responsible for building and maintaining schools with a number of sug- 
gestions to guide them in the planning of their buildings and a variety 
of actual plans among which they may make their choice. The main 
recommendation which the Committee wish to make is that iff this 
report is approved generally by the Central Advisory Hoard, the material 
it contains, supplemented by plans and estimates which in many 
e-iaes, are already available, should be reproduced in book form. Tue 
Committee believe that a book on the design and construction of school 
buildings, revised from time to time in the light of up-to-date ie8(*are*> 
and experiment, would be of. real value and is precisely the form jot 
practical assistance which the Board is in a position to render to Provincial 
Governments, Local Administrations, Indian States and all other bodies 
responsible for building and maintaining schools. 
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ANNEXURE I. 

Agenda for the School 'Buildings Committee of the Central advisor* 
Board of Education. 

( N.B . — A summary of the information available to tbe standards 
adopted or rules prescribed by Provincial Governments and- 
States in connection with school building^ will be found in 
Annexure EL.) 

• 1. To consider whether the Committee should confine their attention to 

buildings for schools up to the end of the high school gtoge or whether it 
is desirable and practicable to extend the investigation tP cover educational 
institutions beyond that stage. 

(N.B. — The agenda has been prepared on the assumption that the 
Committee will not desire to deal in detail with educational 
buildings beyond the high school Btage. '-The planning of 
Technical and Art Institutions, University Colleges and Uni- 
versities and even of Training Colleges and Normal Schools 
will be determined by the particular nature °f the work which 
they are called upon to undertake and as this will vary fr6m 
institution to institution to a greater or toss degree, the 
prescribing of any schedules of accommodation etc., that 
would be (jenerallY applicable would appear to be an im- 
passible task. It inay, however, be feasible to lay down 
certain principles which may be observed fa the design and 
planning of buildings for institutions of these types. This 
question has been put down for discussion under item 13 of 
the Agenda.) 

2. To determine the superficial and cubic space required for each pupil 
in on ordinary class room at the primary stage, and iU an ordinary class 
room, science laboratory and room for practical instruction (a) at the 
middle stage and (b) beyond the middle stage. 

3. To consider the maximum number of (a) boys (b) girls for whom 
accommodation should be provided in "an ordinary class room at the 
primary stage, and in an ordinary class room, science laboratory and room 
for practical instruction (a) at the middle stage and (b) beyond the middle 
6tage. 

4. To fix with due regard to educational efficiency an ^ the need for 
economy a schedule of accommodation for — 

(a) Primary Schools — 

(1) with 2 classes; 

(2) with 5 classes; 

(8) with more than 5 class sections. 

(b) Middle Schools (not forming part of high school®) •' — 

' (1) with 3 classes; 

(2) with 6 class eections; 

(3) with 9 class sections. 

(c) High Schools (with middle sections): 

(1) with 5 classes; 

(2) with 10 class sections; 

. (3) with 15 class sections. 
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(A High School which includes classes XI and XH will require 
separate consideration). 

(N.B. — A class section means' a sub-division of a class large enough 
to require a separate teacher.) 1 

5. To fix sizes and dimensions of rooms in: — 

(a) Primary Schools: — 

(1) ordinary class rooms; 

(2) rooms for kindergarten, infants or nursery classes; 

(3) halls (if any); • 

(4) rooms for practical instruction (if any); 

(5) teachers’ rooms; 

(6) store-rooms. 

(b) Middle Schools (not forming part of high schools): — 

(1) class rooms; 

(2) practical rooms: — 

(i) wood or metal work; 

(ii) spinning and weaving; 

(iii) domestic science; 

(iv) other crafts. 

(3) elementary science laboratories; ” 

(4) halls (if any); 

(6) library and reading robins; 

(6) teachers’ rooms; 

(7) store-rooms. 

(The size and dimensions of the area required for school gardening 
and agricultural instruction will be considered under ’Sites’). 

(c) High Schools (with middle departments): — 

(11 class rooms; 

(2) practical rooms:— 

(i) wood or metal work; 

(ii) arts and crafts; 

(iii) domestic science; 

(iv) geography. 

(3) Laboratories: — * 

(i) junior; 

. (ii) senior, ‘ 

(4)' halls; 

(51 gymnasia; 

(6) libraries and reading rooms; 

(7) dining 'rooms; 

(8) teachers’ rooms; 

(9) store-rooms. 

6. To consider the special requirements of Technical High Schools or 
Junior Technical Schools not accommodated in Senior Technical institu- 
tions. 

7. ' To consider whether any special accommodation is needed in the 
case of schools for physically or mentally defective children. 

8. To -consider what additional accommodation should be provided fn 
any school which is likely to be used for adult education purposes. 


V 
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9. To consider the possibility of adopting adequate standards in 
connection with: — 

(a) lighting; 

(b) heating; 

(0) ventilation; 

(d) sanitation, 

and to prescribe the requisite standards in each c use. 

10. To consider itho nature and amount of the nucot,unodation required 
for hostels for 25, 50 and 100 boarders. 

11. To consider the main issues arising in connection with furniture 
and equipments for: — 

(a) ordinary class rooms in: — 

(i) Primary schools; 

(ii) Middle schools; 

(iii) High schools; 

(b) kindergarten rooms; 

(c) practical rooms: — 

(i) wood and metal work; 

(ii) spinning and weaving; 

(Hi)' un.tr ami 1 cnottsy 

(iv) domestic science; 

(v) geography, 

(d) laboratories; 

(e) halls; 

(f) gymnasia; 

(g) libraries and reading rooms; 

(h) dining rooms: 

(1) hostels. 

12. To consider the general principles which fcbo u ]j determine the 
arrangement of school buildings of different tyj/cs with a view to securing 
the maximum efficiency from the point of view of «cho 0 i organisation. 

13. To consider what general principles' if any, Cj m he usefully laid 
down in cpnnection with the design nnd planning of institutions bevoml 
the high school stages. 

14. To consider in the light of local climatic conditions the possibility 
of adopting various forms of temporary or scini-pcrnuincnt construction 
ns an alternative to pucca buildings. 

15. To consider the minimum areas required for sites and plnv grounds 
for different typos and sizes of schools in (n) urban and (b) mml'amas. 

, 16. To prepare rough sketch plans nnd estimates f Qr school buildings 
of various types. r 

17. To consider what steps should be taken to maintain in the best 
possible condition school sites, buildings, furniture nnq equipment, 

18. To consider the financial problems arising in connection with the 
carrying out of a substantia? building programme. 

19. Any other business. 
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AN^JiiJXURE II. 
Item 2 of the Agenda. 



1 

Minimum floor space required 
for a pupil in a olass- 
room in 

% 

Minimum height of a 
class-room 
in (from floor to 
underside of 
beam). 

, 1 


Provinoe. 


1 




Remarks, 

. 

Primary 

Sohools. 

Middle 

and 

High 

Sohools. 

Technical 

Schools 

and 

Training 

Colleges. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Middle 

and 

High 

Sohools. 



Sq. ft. 

Sq, ft. 

Sq. ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 


Madras 

H 

\ 

11 

16 

> 

10 to 12 

12* to 14 

With the 

availability 
of funds, 
floor space 
in excess 
of the 






i 

I 

minimum 
should be 
provided. 

Rooms in- 
tended to 
be used for 
praotical 
work, etc., 
should be 
considered 
each on'its 




* 



own 

/ merits. 

Bombay 

10 to 12 

12 to 16 

16 to 20 

fl2 to 14 

tl2 to 14 

• Ditto. 

Bengal 

10 to 16 

10 to 16 

Not 

available. 

.12 to 14 

fl2 to 14 

No single 
school- 
room 

should be 
more than 
600 Sq.ft, 
nor design- 
ed for more 
than 40 
children. 

Punjab 

, 9 

12 

do. 

•(«)■ 

(<*) 


Baluchistan . 

0 

■ 12 . 

do. 

(<*) 

(“) 


Travoncore . 

8 

8 

do. 

(») 

(o) 



* The same for teohnlcal schoola and training oolloges. 

t Whon the total floor spaoe exceeds 600 sq. ft., the height must be at least 14 ft. 
if the area exceeds 360 sq. ft., the height not to bo loss than 13 ft.). 

(a) Information, not available. ' 
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Item 3 of the Agenda, 


t 

Provinco. 

X 

Maximum 
number 
of pupils in a 
elaps-room 
for whom 
accommodation 
i should bo 

| provided. 

Remarks. 

Bengal 

GO 

No room for less than 24 child- 
ren, and no infants’ room for 
more than 30 infants. 

Punjab 

45 


Baluchistan .... 

40 in Middle 
and High and 
30 in primary 
class-room. 

* 

Trnvancoro .... 

Not less than 
GO pupils. 

Tho maximum number or pupils 
to bo accommodated in any 
laboratory, workshop, etc., to 
bo determined by the Inspect- 
ing staff. 


Item 6 of the Agenda. 



Typo of room. 

Dltnen 

V 

slons or a ro 

rimary Bcho 

omlna * 
ol. 

Estimated 

Hematics. 


Length 

It. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft. 

Its. 

Madras . • . 

School for ISO 
children. 

(a) Store room 

14 


0 


No school or class. 


(6) Class 1(2 rooms) 

21 

) 

14 

0 


room should ho 
more than St 


(e) Class 11(1 room) 

20 

14 

0 


r«Tt In width. 
In tli* evq oT a 


( d ) Clap** III and 

17 

u 

'o'* 


school d(\ (dot! 
Into a nrnnler of 

* 

Classes IV and V 
(1 mom for both). 

School for 100 
children. 

(o) Store * . 

e 

12 

0 


class rooms, 

the dimensions 
of am* room 
shonlit not ex- 
ceed x 

23-ft. The small- 
est eta's room 


(&) Class 1 (2 rooms) 

20 

12 

0 


for 40 hoys with 
dual dw Li ihoufd 


20 children In each. 

(e) Class II (20 child- 
ren). 

le 

22 

0 

... 

I he 21-ft. wjdc 
and 23*ft. long. 


(d) Classes III and 
IV (29 children). 

B 

32 

p 

... 



•Information collected from standard plsni. 
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Item 5 of the Agenda — contd. 


Province. 

Typo of room. 

Dimensions of a rc 
Primary Schc 

lomlna 

tOl> 

Estimated 

Remarks. 



- 




Length 

ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 
♦ ft! 

Es. 



School for 60 
children. 


i 


■ 



(a) Store 

C 

IS 

9 

... 



(t>) Clue I (25 child- 
ren). 

20 

12 

9 

< 

... 


- 

(c) Classes 11 and 

m. 

16 

12 

9 

... 


Bombay 

, Class room for 30 
children. 

10 

16 * 

10 

... 

1. The Bame as 
in Madras. 


, 




• 

2. The sis. and 
dimensions of all 
the rooms to 
be the same- 

Beneal . 

Olein room tor 27 
children. 

4 

18 

15 

12 


The sires of class 
rooms to be kept 
within the follow* 
ins dimension. : 

I.. B. H. 
Min. 18' 15’ 12' 
Max. 2D' 21' 14' 


Class room for 30 
children. 

26 

1 

22 

! 

18 

•** 

No ingle class 
room to contain 
more than 600 Ba- 
ft. of floor space. 

Punjab . 

Pour-roomed school 

15 

i 

16* 

9 

... 

Each' room to be 
of uniform else. 

Bihar . . 

Lower Primary <2 
roomed) school. 

23 

12' 

121 

- 

Verandah «-ft- 

wlde. 


Upper primary (S 
roomed) school. 

10 

35 

101 

... 

Without verandah. 

OrlEEa . 

Two roomed primary 
school far four doss- 
es. 

80 

il 

■ ‘ 15 

131 


Verandah 5-fU 

wide. 


Three roomed prima- 
ry school for four 
classes. 

(а) 20 
(for 2 r 

(б) 80 
i(For 3r 

15 

ooms each) 

15 

d room). 

131 

131 

* 

Verandah 5-ft. 

wide. 

V 


Three roamedprlma- 
ry school tor six 
classes. 

30 

15 

13! 

... 

Verandah 6-tt. 

wide. 


Three roomed prima- 
ry school for five 
classes. 

(a) 80 
(For2r 

15 

ooms each) 

131 

... 

\ Do. 



(6)20 

(ForSr 

15 

d room). 

131 



Assam . 1 4 

k single teacher schodl 
room. 

SO 

1G 

Not 

given. 

... 

Verandah 6-ft* 

wide. 


Two teachers school 
room. 

60 

10 

Do. . 

... 

Do. 

Birth-West 
• PiostlerPro- 
TlBM. 

Three teachers school 
room. 

(а) One room 

(б) Second room . 

-76 

20 

18'IOJ* 

16 

15 

15 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

\ 

Do. 

Verandah 10-*ft- 

wide. 

1 

(e) Masters room . 

12 

S'lQ*' 

Do. . 

“ 
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Item 5 of the Agenda — contd . 


Province. 

1 

Typo of room. 

Elmcnslo 

Prir 

msofaro 1 

nary Bebo 

om In a 
ol 

Length 

ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft. 

AJmcr-irerwo- 

(a) Store ream , 

8 

8 

12 

ra. 

(6) 2 Class looms . 

18 

15 

12 


(e) Water room 

P 

8 

12 

Baluchistan . 

(a) School at Hndda 
(4 roomed). 

24 

16 

10 


(6) Headmaster's 
room. 

10 

15 | 

10 

/ 


(a) 2 roomed school 
at Kawas. 

24 

IB- 

0} 


(6) Store room 

8 

IS 

05 


A general two room- 
ed school. 

Government Primary 
School, Quetta. 

20 

15 

85 


Tno Kindergarten 
rooms. 

SOI 

20 

15. 


S Class rooms 

25 

20 

IS 


Headmaster's room 

18 

18 

IB 


Staffroom . 

16 

20} 

16 

Elnd 

Ono teacher scliool 
room for 30 bo>s. 

10 

10 

12 

j 


Two teachers school 
— two rooms -each 
for 30 boys. 

1C 

10 

12 

Baroda . 

(3, 4, 5 and 0 roomed 
scliool). 

Standard design for 
cheap tillage sdnols. 

10! 

10 

12 


1, 2 and 3 roomed 
school (each room 
for 40 boys). 

t 

4 units school 

20 

10 

10 


(a) Two outer rooms 
(each Tor 40 bojs.) 

10 

22 

10 


(6) Tiro other rooms 

20 

10 

10 

1 

, 

(e) Store room and 
Water room. 

10 

C 

10 


Estimated 

cost. 


Bemarks. 


R«. 


Verandah 10 ft* 
wide. 


Verandah 8*fU 
wide. 


Verandah 8*ft. 
wide. 


Its. 1,01c (for Verandah 8-ft. 
pucca con- wide, 
structlon). 


R<. 2,713 (2 
teachers). 
Bs. 4,110 (3 
teachers). 


Verandah 8-ft*. 
wide and 32-tt. 
ions. 


Rfl. 5,137 (4 
teachers). 

Its. 0,104 (fi 
teachers). 
Bs. 7,151 (0 
teachers). 


roomed). 
Bs. 3.006. 
•Its. 2,000 
roomed). 
Bs. 5,400. 
■Bs. 2,950 
roomed). 
Bs. 8,000. 
•Its. 4,030 
roomed). 
Bs. 0,501 
•Bs. 6,760 
roomed). 
Bs. 11,000 
rdomed). 
Bs. 12.600 
. roomed). 
Bs. 14,000 
roomed). 


Verandah 0*0, 
tilde. 


Verandah 6-ft. 
ulde. 

(5, 0, 7 and 6 
units schools 
hiving sarafr 
dimensions). 


\ 


•Without passage. 
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Item 5 of the Agenda — contd. 


Province. 

.Type of room. 

f 

'Dimensions of n room In a 
Primary School. 

Estimated 

cost. 

f 

» 

Bemulo. 






Length 

ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft* 

ns. 

i 

' Mysore . 

A Action. 


* 





(a) Two looms 

12 

15 

12 

... 



(6) Third mom 

24 

. 

12 

... 



B fiction. 


* 





(a) 1 dims room . 

12 

10 

Not 

given. 

... 



(6) Open nlr class . 

ie 

12 

Do. . 

... 



<c) Headmaster** 
loom. 

12 

10 

Bo. . 

1 


Travancoit . 

Primary school /or 
soopupni. 


• 




* 

0 rooms (separated 
by wooden parti- 
tions). 

20 

18 

8 

... 


B&thmere 

Basic School. 







(Type plan No. 1.) 

3 roomed school . 

20' 

10 

14 

Bs. 1.831 
(without ve- 
randah). 

Ba. 2.051 
(with veran- 
dah). 

Verandah 8-ft.wHs. 


(Typo plan So. 2.) 





• 


(a) Four rooms 

20 

*16 

14 

Bs. 3,200 
(without ve- 
randah). 

Do. ' 


(6) One comer room 

24 

16 

14 

Bs. 8,650 
(with veran- 
dah). 

* 


(Type plan No. 8.) 


p 





(a) Sir rooms 

so 

10 

14 

Bs. 4.004 
(without TO* 
randah). 

Verandah 8-ft.wIde. 


(b) One corner room 

24 

18 

14 

Ba. 4.740 
(with veran- 
dah). 



(Type plan No. 4.) 







(a) Six rooms.- 

20 

10 

14 

Bs. 6.095. 
(without ve- 
randah). 

Verandah 8*ft. wide* 


(i) One corner room 

“ w t 

24 

16 

14 

Bs. 0,505 
(with veran- 
dah). 

. 


(e) Craft room 

30 

a 16 

14 

■ 

s 


(d) Teacher's room 

18 * 

16 

14 

K | 



(«) Office room 

16 

16 

14 

■ 

- 
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Item 5 of the Agenda— contd. 




Dimensions of n room In a 1 





High Ben ooi. 

* u 


Estimated 

cost. 

Ecmnrkfl. 

Province* 

t 

Type of room. “ 

Length 

ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Hoight 

ft. 

Hi. 

> 

Bengal • 

(a) 8 rooms— each 

forabout 30 pupils. 

20 

22 


... 



(6) Teachers’ room . 

22 

16 

DO. . 

... 



(e) Library and 

22 

10 

Do. . 




6 Sice. 



Do. . 




(d) Central Hall . 

62 

20 

... 



(e) Ante room and 
cloak room. 

62 

10 

Bo. . 



Punjab . 

Government Utah 

Schoo 7. 







(Single section.) 


22 

10 


Verandah 8-lt. 


(a) 4 Class rooms . 

23 


wide. 


(6) 2 Class rooms . 

22 

22 

10 

... 



(c) Drawing room . 

25 

25 

10 




Idl Sanskrit room 

22 

12 

1C 

... 



and Arabic room. 

(e) Science and La- 

25 

45 

10 

... 



boratory- 



10 




U) Headmaster’s 

10J 

14 

... 



room. 







to) Office 

10J 

14 

10 

/ 

Verandah 0-rt. 

Bihar . 

(a) 10 rooms . 

20 

20 


\ 

wide. 

(6) 2 rooms . 


20 

13 

... 







(c) Library . 

15 

20 

13 

*• 



(d) Office 

15 

20 

13 

... 

a 


(e) Hall 

20 

40 

Not 

given. 


(lVCovercd veran- 

Aream , 

to) A rooms . 

24 

17 


% 

dah 10-ft. wide. 



32 

24 

Bo. . 


(2) Another veran- 


(1)) Science room . 


dali 7-11. 'wide. 

\ 

(e) Geography and 

32 

24 

Do. . 

... 



Drawing room. 

(d) Manual work 

32 

24 

Bo. . 

... 



room. 

(e) Boys* Common 

02 

24 

Do. 

... 



Toom. 







(/) Library 

24 

17 

Bo. 

... 



(p) Office room 

10 

17 

Not 

given 

... 



to) Headmaster’ 

8 

17 

Bo. 

r.. 



room. 







(i) Teacher’s room 

24 

17 

Bo. 

... 



23 


IS 


Verandah S-ft. 

Sorth-Wcst 

to) 8 Class rooms 



wide. 

Frontier Frc 
vincc. 

to) Draw Iiir room 

31 

25 

18 

... 



(e) Sanskrit room 

17 

2d| 

' IS 




(<!) Arable room 

17 

22J 

18 

... 



(c) 2 Class rooms 

.23 

'24} 

18 

... 


*— * « 


1 ’/ounce. 


■Tyi c of room. 


Bitiichl.taa 


(/)HCh‘3t ftOBM 

I f ?oo^!' nrel, «rt to ,j 
I %£' e0 ''- r '«»K j 
I U > ‘•hirnjum 

I «> Jl'TOM roflij, 

f («) 3 

i W Bjooni< 


I W) I ->n.-inir f , TOjl 

I f'J Mlirrooni 
I (/) f*li ncc , 

I W Doming t|10m 
, ,lr< '"nl room 


“^saiaspfc. 




a 



■* 

1 ,s 

IS 

/ ,s 


IS 

I >1 

/ 1* J 




1 IS 

SI I 

1 J 



19 

“ / 

/ 

■Vrl I 

SI / 

n<» / 

clvro. J 

n _ 1 


40 


Do. . 


EiUmiaj 

»«. 


Bna- a 


in 


'IClll /mi, i'HU 

tI,u fast Of 1 

(b) u- 0f 1*HP% 1,1 «>o i.ortir«;» a sur ?, uuif °n 

h melon* Mil, J. . , Wo, ‘ -“Mould be bel 

c 6i, °ps with the I.M * ttt eommoiUv n^/", - JJ J 'Sbtui- i, - 

I »“ to *S» afSn™ toctata, , . 


lit 

Oll( 
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Bengal . — -Windows serve two purposes — (a) admission of light, (b) 
| mission of air. No window should be provided merely for external 
, / chitectural effect. Every part and corner of the school should be well 
/ 'hted, and the sky should be visible from every seat in a class-room. To 
/ llfil this requirement, the angle of aperture should not be less than five 
I egrees of an.arc in any part of the room. 

s Unilateral lighting of -class-rooms should be adopted, the light being 
dmitted from the left side of the pupils. Where left light is impossible, 
•jght light may be allowed. Direct front hght is not allowable in any case. 
The whole window area should not be less than one-fifth of the floor space, 
but in very confined sites one-fourth maj be required. The main effective 
light, but not less than one-half of the prescribed window area, should 
be admitted from windows with a north aspect. Windows on the south 
aspect, if provided, should be merely subsidiary and chiefly for ventilation. 

Except in localities where the sun glare is very great, the light from the 
north windows should not be masked -by any sun bonnet or hood, shade 
3i verandah. 


The windows on the north may be placed at regular distances so as to 
ensure uniformity of light. They should be placed as far to the rear of 
the class-room as possible. The edge (glassline) of the last window (the 
window furthest to the teacher) in the north wall should be behind the 
last row of pupils. 


The wall at the teacher’s end should be left blank or blind (window- 
less) for a length of nine feet, as this space is kept between the teacher 
and the front of pupils. 

The mullions or piers between the windows should be as narrow as 
safety of construction will permit, as thick heavy mullions ' not only 
obstruct a great amount of light, but they also use up a great deal of the 
effective wall space. To add strength and reduce width, iron mulIionB 
with heavy flanges or webs should be used. The window frames may be 
directly bolted to such mullions, the outer portions of which may be 
made wedge-shaped, running nearly to a sharp edge. 

The window sills should be placed not more than four feet and not 
less than three feet and a half above the floor of rooms in which the pupils 
are seated at desks. For rooms in which the pupils sit on the floor, the 
sills should come tovwithin three or two and a half feet. 

The window heads should reach as near the ceiling as possible, which 
need not be more than ten to 'twelve inches. The tops of the glass surface 
of the windows sbould-not be less than twelve feet above the floor. Unless 
the tops of the windows be more than fourteen feet above the floor, the 
plan should show no space more than 24 feet from the window wall in 
any class-room. 


All window spaces should be fitted with hinged and glased windows. 
AH wood-work around the window and between the glass panes should 
be bevelled. The panes of windows may be either of clear (not frosted or 
gromad) or ribbed (prismatic) glass, but the glass panes should vot he 
broken up too much. ' 


Skylights properly so called should not he placed in school-rooms or 
'Tenti'la'ti'o™ 5 ' ^ ™ y b ® in centrnI hn,I? hfl ! fn ? or apex 


"Rihnr has issued instructions sfmjj nr f 0 Madras. 
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Artificial lighting. 

Bengal: — If the prescribed rules ore followed to provide the admission 
of the requisite amount of day light, artificial light should not be needed 
for day schools in Indio. But in evening and night schools, ns well as in 
school buildings used for educational purposes after school hours, artificial 
ill umina tion should be provided. Direct diffused lighting should be 
the rule. Indirect light, such as light reflected from the ociliDg and 
coloured surfaces, should be avoided. 

A proper system of 6chool-room illumination should be installed to 
meet the following requirements: — 

(a) The light should bo produced with ns little contamination of the 

air as possiblo. < 

(b) The heat production should bo low. 

(c) The light should not be rich in the rays of the spectrum which 

are irritating to the eye. 

(d) The light should bo steady and the lamps should not be subject - 

to rapid deterioration. 

(e) The light should be well diffused so as to secure uniform ( 

illumination throughout the room. 

(i) The light should ho pVoperU shaded so at to prevent points of 
gienl brilliancy from coming within the field of vision and to 
avoid annoying and dfeburbing shadows from falling on the 
work. . , — 

(g) Tlie amount of light necessary varies according to the purpose 

for which it is renuired. More is needed for fine work thnn 
for the ordinary class exorcises. The illumination of the 
work on the desk should be somewhat superior to that of the 
surrounding objects, but it should not be greatly in excess. 
The proper location of the lighting fixtures is of the greatest 
importance. 

(h) The cost of installation and maintenance should be moderate. 

(1) The fixtures should bo of durable construction and easy to clean 

and repnir. 

Electric incandescent gas, or acetylene gas light i« to bo preferred in, 
the order stated, and should be used •noth diffusing prismatic reflectors. 
The spacing of lights may lie at intervals of six feet, measured from the 
first light, placed a little to the left of tlie first sent. 

(b) Heating. 

Bengal. — Provision should be made for the warming during the winter 
of schools located in cold or hilly places. 30 feci of heating surface should, 
be allowed for every thousand cubic feet of air space. A low pressure 
hot water system in conjunction with open fires will be most advantageous 
The fire-place should bo located at the teacher’s end of the room in the 
corner femote from the door, in order to keep space for the teacher's desk 
and blackboard. Jtndiations should be placed under' the windows. A 
thermostat should be fixed in overv clnss-room heated by an indirect 
method. 

(o) Vent ilation. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal . — Unless there are windows reaching to the 
top of the wall and capable of being opened, ventilators are necessary 
near the top of the wall on both the north and south aspects. The 
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ventilators should be regularly distributed in the same way as the 
windows. For each pupil 48 square inches of open ventilator should ne 
provided. Gratings in. floors should not be allowed. Such a provision 
will not, however, be necessary when the walls are short and the space 
above their height is enclosed by bamboo or other lattice work. 


- . (d) Sanitation . 

Bengal . — In sewered towns where it is practicable to install water- 
closets no such closet may be located within the school building, but at a 
short distance, and be completely disconnected from the latter. The 
distance should not be less than twenty feet. 

The septic tank system may be adopted in country schools. 

Service privies may be provided only when sweepers are available; 
whose work can be supervised by a member of the school staff. Such 
privies should not be placed nearer than forty feet to any Bchool building. 
They should be so situated that the prevailing wind will not blow from 
them in the direction of the school. 


Separate privies and approaches should be provided for boys and girls, 
and the same passages or corridors may not be used by both the sexes. 
Separate provision for teachers and pupils should also be made- 

No privy shall be located within a distance of fifty feet from any source 
of water supply. * 


The number of closets for boys, girls and infants may be provided oh 
the following scale : — {tj 



Number 

of 

pupils. 

Boys. 

4 

Girls* 

/ 

< 

■i 

Infants. 

Girls 

and 

Infant 8 . 

Under 

• 

30 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9f • 


SO 

2 

3 

3 

3 

»» • 


70 

2 

4 

s 

4 

4 

>» • 


100 

3 

e 

0 

S 

>* 


ISO 

3 

0 

G 

6 

n » 


200 

4 

' s 

» 

8 

7 

t* 


300 

0 

12 

H 

8 

»> * 

• 

SOO 

' 8 

20 

■ 

, *2 


For boys, urinal stalls at the rate of 4 per cent, occupying 
feet of urinal space should be provided in addition to chscts. 


10 running 
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Urinals should be of iinpenncnblo material for their floors, sides and 
hacks— patent stone, glazed tiles, good quality of slnte, hard seamless 
marble, artificial stone ware or while glass slabs or plates shall be 
admissible for the purpose. 

No closot should be loss tliun two foot and a hnlf, and not more than 
three feet, in width in tbo clear with a minimum depth of fout feet. 
More room innv be allowed to teachers and children. Only one sot may 
be allowed in each closet. 

A double row of privies or urinals plnced back to hack should bo dis- 
allowed. 

Every privy or urinal should be so constructed ns to be flooded with 
sunlight during some part of each dear day, and under any condition, 
should be thoroughly lighted and ventilated. 

The privy floor should bo made of some impervious material, with an 
even surface capable of resisting disintegration and of being properly 
washed down. It should he sloped inwards. 

Tho facings of the privy Avails should he of a smooth, non-nbsorbaufc 
substance, and should extend to not loss than three feet above the seats 
or squatting plates. Light glazed bricks or white glazed tiles form suit- 
able wall surfaces, os they prevent tho absorption of light nnd render it 
.easy to scrub nnd disinfect them. Unglnzed bricks ennnot be allowed to 
be used for privies, ns they arc absorbent nnd may become highly offensive. 
Iron sheeting either flat or corrugated, may be allowed if properly attended 
to. : 

Every closet should be provided with a Jth door short of both bottom 
and top — not less than three inches at the bottom and not less than 6 
inches at the top. The tops of the back walls should hirve recantgular 
ventilators. 

As a screen for privies, a fenestrated brick Avail or a sheet of corrugated 
iron may be used. 

All water-closets and urinals should be prorided Avith proper service 
cisterns, which, togother with the outlet therefrom, should be capable of 
giving a sufficient flush. 


Item 30 of the Agenda. 

. Hostch and Dormitoriett. 

\ _ 
Bengal . — In the ease of single rooms or eubieles the minimum floor 
space to be provided should be 90 squaro feet.. Each such room or cubicle 
should be independently ventilated or lighted. 

Booms for tho accommodation of not less than three, but not more than 
four, occupants should provide G5 square feet of floor space a bead, and 
those for five or more pupils a minimum of 00 square feet a bend. Sieep- 
ing-roomb, each measuring 10V x 10' nnd intended for the accommodation 
of four inmates, are recommended ns convenient and economical in design. 

The minimum floor area to be piovided -in dormitories should not be 
less than 60 squnre feet a head. 1 

The scale of privy accommodation should bo double 'of that prescribed 
for day schools (under item 9). Urinals may bo in the same proportion 
as for day schools. ' 
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Item 10 of the Agenda — contd. 


Province. 


3nnJ»b_. 



Dimensions of a room in a 
Boarding House 

Estimated 


length 

ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft. 

Bs. 

Boarding Hoitgc for 



1 

• 

100 boys. 





(a) 4 Dormitories 
each for 10 hoya. 

45 

IS 

16 

56.600 

( 6 ) 2 Dormitories 

50 

16 

15 


each for IS boys. 





(c) 1 Heading room 

IS 

20 

15 

... 

(d) 2ud Rending 

10 

19 

15 

... 

(c) Sports' Godown. 

IS 

101 

15 

m- ••• 

(/) Bathing place . 

lfl' 105 * 

16! 

11 


(g) Space for lavato- 
ries. 

20*11' 

7! 



(h) Office 

12 

16 

15 


tl) Superintendent's 

10 

12 

15 

... 

sitting room. 





<i) Superintendent’s 
living room. 

12 

12 

16 

... 

(fc) Bath room and 
Kitchen for Stxpdt. 
(each). 

7 

7 

n 






(1) 3 Dining roams 

20 

12 

12 

... 

(m) 3 Kitchen rooms 

16 

1G 

12 

... 

(n) 3 Store rooms . 

8 

8 

10 

... 

(o) 3 Pael rooms . 

8 

7! 

10 

... 

GO 3 Water rooms . 

0 

0 

10 

... 

( 9 ) 3 Woshing plat- 

3 

6 

... 

... 

forms. 





(r) SroomsforccviVs 

12 

8 

10 

... 

(«) 4 Servants rooms 

12 

' 10 

10 

... 

(/> 2 rooms for 

12 

10 

10 


sweepers. 

Boarding House Jor 
60 boys. 





(a) 2 Dormitories 

for 16 boyB. 

IS 

45 

15 

Its. 50,100 . 

• 

(M 1 Dormitory for 
18 hoys. 

so 

18 

15 

, ••• 

(e) 1 Beading room 

10 

10 

16 

... 

W) Bathing place . 

(e) Space for lava- 
tories. 

161 

jo’iok 

B'7i* 

7 

(opprot.) 

u 


if) Office 

12 

IS 

15 

... 

(j) Superintendent’s 
sitting room. 

10 

12 

\ 

15 




Verandah fl-ft. 
wide. 


Verandah 8-tt. 
wide. 


Verandah 

wide. 


Verandah 

wide. 
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Item 10 of the Agenda — contd. 


Province. 

Typo of room. 

Dimensions of a roe 
Bo&rdinS Hon 

imlna 

se. 

estimated. 

C03t. 

Jt«. 

, Pemarhs. 

Length 

ft. 

Breadth 

ft. 

Height 

ft. 


(A) Superintendent's 

12 

12 

16 




living room. 





v ' * 


(t) Superintendent’s 
Hath room. 

7 

7 

11 

... 

• 


(j) Superintendent’s 

7 

10 

11 

.... 



kitchen. 







(S) 2 Dining rooms 

20 

12 

12 

... 



(I) 2 Kitchen moms 

15 

10 

12 

... 

* 


(m) 2 Store rooms . 

8 

8 

10 




(n) 2 Fuel Godotrn 

8 

n 

10 

... 

“ 


(o) 2 Water rooms . 

0 ' 

o 1 

10 

... 

* 


(p) 2 CookB* qdar- 

8 

IS 1 

•10 ' 


' 


tera. 







(«) 2 Servants’ 

in 

10 

10 


Verandah 6-ffc. 


rooms. 





wide. 


(r) 1 Sweeper quar- 

12 

10 

10 ' 

» 

Do. 


ter. 




l 

- 


ANEEXUBE HI. 


Note on Pisd system prepared by Mr. Sheikh Ahmad , Lahore. 

The art of building is one oi the three fundamental needs ol .society 
for it pro\ides shelter from the elements. Although in many schools 
students are taught to satisfy two of the three dominant needs, that is 
food and clothing, it is a pity that nob enough emphasis is given to the art 
of living, with the consequence that the .people of India are quite unaware 
of the fact that nice homes, beautiful school buildings and healthy 
surroundings will affect the future health and happiness of their children. 
It is generally recognised that the first impression created upon the mind 
of a child and his environments, are the two factors which influence' his 
outlook on life. It is for this reason that equipment and-building of schools 
along with well trained and efficient teachers arc receiving more attention 
-all over the world. In a place like India ■which has been tor centuries the 
* home of the finest of crafts and of industries, the preseut deficiency of 
new ideas and designs in the industrial produce of the country,, can be* 
ascribed to the lack of proper home and school environment which have 
gradually cramped the growth of artistic and aesthetic appreciation of the 
people. 

In London a test was carried out to prove the authenticity of the idea 
that had surroundings have a bad effect upon the mind of a child. It 
showed that the children bred in the slums were dull in matters of art, 
for their background and' environment made no appeal v to their aesthetic 
sensibility. It is for this reason I feel that along with reading, writiug 
and arithmetic, the new generation of India and especially of her villages 
should be given instruction, to build simple, cheap, appropriate and charm- 
ing houses which will satisfy the growing needs of the educated class of 
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people. Otherwise the dissatisfaction of being in ugly surroundings will 
drive them out of their homes and they will not be of any service or value 
for the future development of the countryside. 

' To carry out this work to a successful issue we should commence with * 
the building of schools, for it is here that the new generation will spend 
most of its time. Tire experience of beautifully designed, well ventilated 
tastefully decorated, cool, or easily healed, school buildings will automati- 
cally affect the homo life of the people in general and their industries in 
particular. Where new school buildings are not necessary, tbe students can 
carry out repairs in tbc existing buildings in accordance with the scheme. 
The teachers and tbe students may be trained to look after the repair 
of the buildings and apart from saving a considerable amount of money 
for the Department of Education, they will learn a most useful craft. 
Some of them may later take up the study of architecture seriously and 
become architects and town planners, and continue to work ns a good' 
architect in harmony with the natural beauty of each locality throughout 
India- 

Using local labour and materials . — The following school building project 
may appear difficult on paper but in reality it is very practical nml com- 
paratively quite simple, because of the following facts : — 

1. In building schools or houses, the local materials such sis wood. 

stone or bricks and earth are employed to their best advan- 
tage. Earth is a material which is identified with the 
neighbourhood and when used properly will not only be 
cheap but serv durable, growing in strength day by day. The 
defect in the- present method of building with mud or other 
types of earth, carried out in some parts of India, is that 
it has neither the durability nor the beauty of Pisi work This 
is because of the inherent faulty system in choice, treatment 
of earth and construction. This includes ‘the foundation, 
actual building of the walls and their waterproof coating and 
plastering. 

2. The equipment needed for Pise work is not only very small but 

very inexpensive. Hardly a dozen tools are needed for ram- 
ming the earth and a few types of shuttering atul n few 
shapes of moulds for making Pisi blocks. 

8. In the beginning average students and teachers under the 
guidance of a mistri or two, can build beautiful anil airy 
school buildings in a very short time when the design is 
supplied by tbo Department of Education under who«e expert 
advice the entire work will bo carried out. After a short 
training the teacher .himself can take over charge of the 
construction. For the durability of Pisi building, it is essen- 
tial that it should have a pueca foundation which can be 
constructed cither from the local stone or bricks. In contrast 
to an entire brick building, Pied building needs only n nine 
inch foundation which obviously saves time, labour and 
expense. 

4. Similarly the construction of Pisi walls is a very quick proces- 
and it is possible to build a structure in about one-third of 
the usual time. 
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5. The strength ot Pts<! structure depends \ip<* n the choice of the 
cnrtli mid the special method of rnmmi n ot whereby all the 
air is driven from the material nn(l the whole building 
becomes a homogeneous unit wliifcli stre°8& ens as the years 
go by. I remember in. America seeing a farmer trying to 
break an old Pise wall for which he was using a pick-axe as 
one would for n cement building. 

0. Another beauty of Pist ! building is that it i s comparatively cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The upkeep oi these build- 
ings is negligible. The usual colour of the building is’ light 
ochre but it is also possible to give it mtV other colour along 
with the waterproof coating. 

7. It is desirable to evolve now and suitable designs for the various 
climates of the country. In cold climes the arrangement of 
the class rooms should be snob that fdur rooms should be 
heated at once with one fire place which means a Basing in 
the building and heating expense as ri'dl ns leaving more 
space for the classes. For the warm cJ* mn tes cross ventila- 
tion, wide verandahs and the use of logger windows instead 
of too many doors is very essential. 

The furniture of the future school buildings sl 10u ^ he in harmony 
with the simplicity of the building. The designer should take 
into consideration the fact that it should be beautiful, useful 
and comfortable, for’it is, only when utility is combined with 
beauty that perfection is reached. 


AKNEXmtE IY. 

Kotc on primary school buildings in Rural Areas by tfa Director of Public 
Instruction, Central Provinces and ficrar. 

The various types of buildings have all the eomP 1011 defect that they 
admit insufficient light, while most of them aip in^ u ht c ' e ntly ventilated.. 
This is largely due to the obsession prevalent both among school autho- 
rities and among the villagers themselves that a s c h°ol building should 
approximate to a village house, quite forgetting tJ*®^ the village house 
is not used for reading or writing but only for coopng and sleeping and 
therefore does not require the same degree of lighting- It is also due to 
the familiarity of the school ' authorities with the standard pattern 
of a four-walled brick building. In every type of biding, then, whether 
the roof has rested on the walls or not, walls have' always been built, right 
up to the roof either of solid mud, in oases where th e walls were built to 
support the roof, or thin Sindhi walls of bamboo coated in mud ana 
plaster, where the walls wero intended merely for lat^a! protection against 
the wind and rain. But in every case the effect wo s the same. _ the nay 
light was completely blotted out, except to the extent that it mig it en r 
through the diminutive windows high up in the walli or through the sing o 
door, usually kept closed. The reasons usually gi<en for ‘ 5 ®L 
Sindhi walls right up to the roof ate two: — one for f? r °tec 10 G , 

and the other for protection against thieves. Neith®,®™ ago ^ cd 

protection against rain, except on tho wma-ward si ue * nvfnrinr edon 
T mj well hMM stopping start ot *‘**£££ 35 

of tne eaves: the intervening space between the i* 
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could cither be open or tilled with bamboo lattice work. As regards pro* 
tection against thieves, it is well-known that school masters place no 
credence in tlio power ol the flimsy Sindbi walls to keep off thieves who, 
in ony case, could make their entry through the thatched or tiled roof 
with the greatest of ease. And so, as a matter of fact, village * Head- 
masters never leave anything of value in the school premises, but usually 
make a habit of removing daily the school registers and tho Time-l J ieco. 
(I have heard of only one case of theft from the villngo school, vie., ihc 
Time-Piece, and this only in a single instance). 

. It must, however, be admitted that the need for protection against 
rain is u very real need, and no Smdlii wall or even solid mud-wall will 
stand up to n monsoon if not gi\en lntornl as well as vertical protection 
from the rain. A solid buck wall requites, of course, only vertical protec- 
tion: but few villages know how to make burnt bricks; and tho cost of 
importing bricks is prohibitive. Lateral protection to mud and tnmllu 
walls is sought to 'be given in many cases by placing Tattis mode of grass 
against the wall This is to a certain extent effective, but lends even 
further to diminish the scanty allotment of day-light, and in tho monsoon 
the class lopms become darker than ever. There is no doubt that the 
staggering statistics of defective pye sight in high schools and colleges 
revealed by .Medical Inspection is mainly, if not entirely, due to rending 
and writing in deficient day-light in our primary schools." 

0. It is clear, therefore, that a new type of school must he designed 
for itir.il ureas and a design, which it is believed will meet all requirements, 
is submitted herewith. The following points should be noticed: — 

(i) Instead of the usual mnrcjuoe-teut-shaped roof, a slicd-shapo has 
been substituted. This will permit of indefinite extension 
ns fresh class rooms are required. 

(u) The school is to be orientated in such manner that the shorter 

side of the oblong faces the prevailing monsoon wind. 

(in) Un tins side n wall of weather-boards is designed reaching from 
the ground right up to the apex of the roof, thus nffotdmg 
complete lateral protection from rain. 

(iv) No brick is employed at all in the building, the plinth con-isling 
of mud overlaid with cow -dung. 

(v) The roof projects 3 ft. on the wind-ward side, thus screening 
■ the weather-board wall fiom roof drippings: it <tKo piojects 

3 ft. on the lateral side sufficiently to cover the verandahs 
nud afford protection from the wet to tho mud luilf-unUs that 
euclose the class rooms on the lateral sides. 

(vi) The bamboo lattice work which reaches from the mud half-wall 

to the roof supplies adequate ventilation and lighting for the 
class room, and at the same time permits of tin* lowering of 
rolled matting in the event of excessive wind, dust or glare. 
Naturally the matting will only be let down on one side at n 
time, which will ensure adequate ventilation and lighting from 
the opposite side. 

(vii) The interior accommodation, 10x2-1 ft., is dcsisned to suit a 

-single class of <10 pupils, allowing 8 sq. ft. per pupil and a 
further frontage of 4x10 ft. for the master and the black 
board. In the event of small enrolment, which is inevitable 
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in rural circumstances where it not infrequently happens that 
the male population of school-going age o£ the centre and she 
feeder villages combined does not exceed ^0, it will bo possible 
to hold 2, 3 or even 4 elus*es in, this single room without 
undue congestion; and according to th(i demands of classes 
or the distribution of light at different, times of the day, 
classes can be held facing in any of th<? four directions. As 
the school expands with the growing popularity of education 
and, it is to be hoped, the gradually increasing attendance of 
girl pupils, the class room space can b c easily extended by 
prolonging the roof in the direction away' from the wind-word 
side and prolonging the luteral luilf-wulls to the same extent, 
(viii) Since adequate light and ventilation urc provided by tlic lattice 
work it is not necessary to provide the 11 ' 1 through the class 
room entrance, which has therefore been confined in the plan 
to u single entrance on one of the latent. 'sides only at the 
end of the class room fnilhust from the wind -ward side. 


(ix) All the materials employed in the construction, with the excep- 

tion of the weather-boards are sueli os nrc available to 'tbs 
villagers free of cost, or can be so mjide available by the 
Malguznr or the Forest Department; anti the labour required 
for their utilization in the erection ot school buildings is such 
as the villagers themselves can supply. Even nails (except 
for fixing the weather-boards) are not necessary, os jointures 
can be effected by the simple method of creeper lashings ns 
the villagers use in the construction of their own dwellings. 

(x) As regards the weather-boards, at present In many villages of 

the Central Provinces and Beror there jg no carpenter. The 
only implement the villager uses in dressing his wood is the 
axe. Consequently it is not to be expected that the., villagers 
will be able to fashion their own weather-boards. Here again, 
nails would be required to fasten the weather-boards to the 
ballis (vertical wooden posts) and these the villagers will not 
be able to supply. It will therefore be incumbent on the 
school authority or the Government to supply the weather- 
boards and the requisite nails. It should nob lxr unduly 
optimistic to hope that the Forest Deportment will supply die 
necessary weather-boards and that the gebool authority wiJ 
supply the necessary nails, until such time ns the introduc- 
tion of Manual Training into the Primary School Curriculum 
will secure in each village an adequate knowledge of the use 
of the carpenter's plane, the saw and the hammer. 

(id) 'It is estimated that the cost of erecting a s *Sle c * a , ss T , r00r io 
16 x 24 ft. on the plan submitted will 15 °l exceed I»s. lo 
(the cost to the Forest Department and the school authority 
for weather-boards and nnils) n=sumii 1 S _y le , ot Jj Gr 

materials are provided by the villagers, that ™° Forest I e- 
pnrtment ‘or the Malguznr makes no ehWfff for tlie cutting 
of the timber and bamboos necessary, and font the villa_ . 
as they have already done in many instal ,ces > v0 unleer 
labour. However, even if this is not the cabe and the s 
is erected by a contractor it is estimated lb* 1 * lue t°* a 
should not exceed Bs: 162. 
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4. In cities and municipalities where the population is relatively 
constant and the demand for primary schools permanent, >we may continuo 
to build solid buildings of brick or stone. But in ruial areas the popula- 
tion is far more fluctuating; villages become deserted, schools have to be 
closed and re-opened at new centres: and this is an additional reason for 
urging the adoption of primary school buildings of the typo set forth in the 
plan (placed on the table). Such n building, with annual repairs to its 
roof and annual renewals of its cow-dung floor covering and annual plaster- 
ing of its half-mud walls, should last for at' least 30 years, which is looking 
sufficiently far ahead in the ense of village schools. And if at the ond of 

* that time the village still remains and the school-going population is 'suffi- 
cient to justify a continuance of the school, it can' be rebuilt for the samo 
infinitesimal cost. 

5. The building of such schools is of course without prejudice to the 
-desirability of holding clnsses in the open under the shade of a big tree 

when weather conditions are favourable. 


ANNEXUBE V. 

/ 

Furniture and Equipment. 

Rooms for Nursery and Infants Classes . — Expensive and elaborate 
equipment is not necessary. Simple well-designed toys will do much to 
stimulate a 'child's imagination and some educationists oonsidcr that 
scientifically designed pluy-material covering the progressive stages from 
2 to 7 is essential. Where this is provided, special storage will be required. 

Tho following articles muy bo found useful in equipping a Kindergarten 
room: — Swing, Climbing Hope, Bings, Slide, Balancing Board. Black- 
boards should cither extend continuously along three sides of the room 
or should be in frames 4 to G feet long, fixed low on the wall so that 
children enu draw on them ensily. As furniture in these rooms should be 
easily movable, nesting tables and chairs are recommended. Chairs 
should be so designed as to eusute good posture: a number ot different 
sizes should be available. 

Science labouilories. — There should be three suspension beams running 
the full length of the laboratory lor demonstration purposes. These should 
be 3 inches wide, 0. inches deep below tho ceiling mul firm enough to 
support the head of a ladder. Ordinary plaster walk are not suitable for 
laboratories. Walls should be surfaced with some form of internal facing 
bricks or witli plastic paint over u skim coat of plaster. For the lower ft. 
of the wall, wherever possible, erosion-proof panels should be provided. Ceil- 
ings should be painted to avoid absorption of moisture and gases. 

Up to and including the normal High School stage there is no need 
for heavy or elaborate furniture. A demonstration bench about 8 ft. 
by 2 ft. to ft., provided with a flap at one end to increase its length to 
10 ft. and with n sink nl the other end is recommended. Drawer* and 
cupboards should be fitted on the teacher’s side and the teacher’s pint- 
form should bo raised by G inches. A blackboard approximately 12 ft. 
by 4 ft. should bo fixed to the wall behind tho teacher's desk. Where r. 
lantern or opidinscope is used, it should he projecled from one end of the 
teacher's bench and. part of the opposite wall should be Jeff free mid 
suitably treated for use ns a screen. 
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' TJtts old tjpe of bench is no longer legarded as necessary: ordojr! 
firm tobies with drawers and seasoned tool; tops are quite edema'*] 
Whether these should bo double, 'i.c., broad enough for pupils f 0 worbe 
two sides or single is ft question which will hnvo to be settled in retain- 
to the dimensions o£ the laboratory nud the maximum number likely i 
use it at any time. The usual dimension of double benches are 5 1: 
long, 0} ft. wide, 2J ft. high. A wood nnd metiil work bench should b- 
provided for the repair of equipment. Two sinks, in addition to the one to 
the demonstration bench should also bo provided. Gas and electric points 
at intervals are n preaf a<*ct. Kumc cupboard*; arc onlv accessary Tvhcn 
advanced work is done 


Practical llooms— Middle ami High School *.— Practical instruction to 
being increasingly recognised ns a desirable feature of the eurriculums even 
in schools without any effective industrial bias. Schools ot the modem 
type usually provide practical rooms or sheds where wood work metal 
work, spinning, weaving, lino -cult ing, needle-work, leather work and other 
T y ,L , tnu " t, ' I sf bools mat be able to afford a separate 

practical room for each craft, but in smnll schools each room will almost 
certainty be used for ‘•moral purpose* i,„ ( ] „,„ s ( be equipped mid furnished 
* Ample* si ora pc piofcniblv in Uic form of a separate room 

is essential for o way piartical loom nnd the dimensions of the store-room 
s )ou ft ic determined In the iiatuie of tin 1 muteriul to lie stored, c.g., wood 
s ores * mold fie long enough to take the lengths of timber normally used, 
oie-iooms should al-n be easily accessible from the practical rooms, 
up onrds, if provided in the practical room itself, should not be allowed 
project too far from the walls or to encroach unduly on floor space. 


f. n ." n,or 8U Pl>Iy exists, oho nr two sinks should be provided in every 
p treat room. Electric or gas points are also most useful but it is realised 
n in a great many eases the necessary supplies will not be available. 
, 0 , ,!?£ fixed bench which may be combined with built-in. cupboard? 
should be placed under the main windows. 


o> ^ work . — The most comenient sire for a wood woik bench for 
hen's 8 1S , n" 1 ,” * ee * b - v 2 ft. 0 inches. There, should he clearance between 
i" • i l es . , 3 , • (o ft- f* inches in cacti direction. In detenniniug the 
ii,® . nL, ® nc b es regard should' be had to the size of boy likely to use 
fni-on’ „ ' f°r boys between 11 nnd 14, nnd BO" for boys over 14, may be 
’ • r ?ugn guides, except in those nrens w-liere the average stature 

of fl,„ w, s,,lcr « bl y from the uoiinnl. An additional bench along one side , 
, room will also he useful. The floor of the wood work room should 
i ° n ' 10 sonant nnd of a material which will not blunt tools if they are 
J f* Ti'cro should be plenty of blank wall-space and sufficient 
blackboards. A small first aid cup board is desirable. 


(b) Metal Work -- — Equipment for light metal work may be provided, at 
a moderate cost. Most of the work can be done with vices nud benches 
round tile room or down the centre but n solid floor must bo provided for 
torges, muffles, etc. Additional equipment in the shape of lathes or 
arming nnd .grinding machines will be needed for the senior classes in 
Technical High Schools. An adequate course in Wood and Metal Work 
con be .provided in Middle nnd High Schools without the use of any 
power-driven machinery. 
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(c) Spinning and Weaving. — No special furnishing is required for 
spinning. For weaving, the furnishing will vary according to the sue and 
pattern of the looms. The type of loom in which the leg space is dug out 
of the floor, is most suitable for the drier "parts of the country. In placing 
the looms 'roughly the same clearances will be needed as in the case of 
wood work benches. • 

(d) Art rooms. — The walls and ceilings should bo treated, in light, 
neutral tints in order not to confuse colour judgment. Fiee wan space 
is valuable for hanging children’s work and exhibiting collections of draw- 
ings and paintings. 

Furnishing may be of two main types, either in Western or in the 
traditional Indian style. Furniture in either ease, should - be light ond 
easily movable, so that grouping may be varied as required. In the Indinn 
style, the child sits on the floor on a piece of matting or board and works 
at a desk with a flat top. An alternative arrangement is to furnish the 
Art room with chairs with sloping backs and light trestles. Tables with 
adjustable tops are, however, sometimes preferred, particularly where 
light crafts are done in the Art room. The following equipment is also 
recommended : — 

1. One long bench with teak top under the high windows of one 

wall. 

2. Cupboards under the bench for uncompleted work. < 

3. Two sinks not less than 2 ft. by 1 ft. G inches. 

4. A small blackboard for demonstration. 

5 Shehes for display of models and pmrails for drawings. 

There should be a store, not less than 90 sq. ft. in area, preferably 
with a window at one end and fitted with a large sink and draining board 
and shehes of varying heights. In addition, there should be built-in 
cupboards along one wall preferably fitted with sliding doors. 

(e) Domestic Science — Cookery and Laundry. — Floors should be of n 
material which allows them to be kept scrupulously clean with the mini- 
mum labour. Many suitable types of patent flooring material are on the 
market. Walls should be lined with tiles or with mosaic to a height of 2 
ft. above the sinks, cookers and work tables, so that splasnes can be 
readily cleaned off. The cooking and laundry equipment provided should 
be similar to thn't which the girls will be likely to use in their own houses. 
In places where water, gas and electric supplies are already or are likely to 
become available in the near future, there is much to be said for teaching 
the use of gas and electric stoves, irons, etc. In such - cases the placing 
of the points n^eds careful consideration. Other equipment should be She 
sinks with draining boards, 3 ft. bv 1 ft bv 10 inches, one floor sink in, 
another mrt of the room and a refrigerator, wherever possible. 

For laundry work in addition to an adequate provision of rinks, — there 
should be at least- two ironing tables with flaps Other tables'of a movable 
tvpe, at least 5 fi. 0 inches by 2 ft. G inches, with working spaces on either 
side may be provided. They should be fitted with drawers to take utensils. 
Stools of the nesting tvpe are to be preferred. A blackboard cf 6 ft. bv 
3 ft. in two parts "hinged to form cupboard doors should also be provided. 
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SYiinit: SI oi j an (1 Dari; iiao m. — Ample moruge should be provided 
behind the teacher s demoustiatiim bench. Cupboards 1 ft. i deep should 
be planned under the blackboard with n cupboard at least 2 ft. (> inches 
deep at one bide, ioi -tot mg j:ns, t oil!'-., etc. 'Hie store room, should 
run the full viidtii bt the Science loom mid should tie direct iy ncc.s-ible 
funn it. One i mi itiaj In* p.nl’tu.!i'*d off as :t d.nl: room so thlit'llu ntore 
j, oi'i e.i.t stilt In nYmiablt* w hen t'*e d«ik room i, ui.nsp. These -moms 
slionld i.ot Jistvi I'jmluus l»**l ,-hould he cituiullj . vuililal. d. Adequate 
shelves for materials and equipment must he provid. d aud there should he 
a sink with hoi and cold *.. .i in tin* <i.uk kh>:o. In *'(hool *.htra 
IJi-t ">v m.d Ihohi'v *ve ltd u. facili'.K* . .'o,* Minlvin : plant sol annual 
life ihould In* •r.iiiJ'ilil'* ‘A i uhoie-e o- War It ui ca<* fur giovving 
hotiitnrd «*pe« "uncus ere e*. infal eu 1 nrr.n 'cncnU for hmt.iiv live ‘uninftls 
are desirable. 


A'fXr.xnilK vi. 

I 'it in if ere end L'l/in'pm'iil. 

Hull . — ..Se-ting eha'is or v.ood iolding cha.rs of vnivin: she-, thotud 
be piovnled, so tun: the J.ioi cut i.a cusilv c'uuul lor * uch jiUito-C' as 
lihj.ie.d ii.un.n , l iij ihnn. <il < te. The prove Ion ot ‘i .li.ee With 

a prosemum ). 1 . counne’idc il. Morago can he eonv eniuivly uir.mgt/l under 
tlie slace. Siefiim.il ot r. movable pint ome me not i('c<*tnnic Tided. J..c v 
stctioe, me not t .*., to firm v.d.eii not in u-« mid such pl.'iioiin, or mu h 
lo‘s useful lor dr.un.mc . 

u’./i/ieu.ei — ■'] i.e cr.vnm.i-iuin jh'ir l- o! rid imp' it mu* n vi.w 
the worn* it receives. An open pi.pih 1 timber is t*' he pr. 'or.cd, soft 
wo .Is tend to > 1 et i * t ,1 h dim l- h >Ct'u. lipp rv. ’liu pi cuu* both 
of lived mid movable cquiptin ul must be emcfull.” i <e Mdercd m the 
plannnip mid I'lm-hiKt on rf r* jrv'mui iron. The main .tpp'iulu? will 
consi t of v all b. is, be ms, elio <im 0 r>p(', mil vunW ladd.r.s. Tins 
nppat.i'us should be obtain* J Jr<*-n and fped hj ' a s; ein li-t. Th -1 
st'("i?iln nine of f ,, e walls mtd ceding both to support nppnruus nod to 
resist the effect of constant vibration is of cour-e a matter for the architect. 

/■libraries. — Book shelves should be fit right angles to the longer walls 
and there should be n window to each of the alcoves so formed. Metal 
shelves are lo he pvriorred to wooden ones but where metal is nol. available 
some hard wood impervious to weather and insects should lie used. Two 
important considerations in planning n library are that the books should 
be ns accessible n« possible and that the lighting, notural or artificial, 
should'be adequate. 

Dining rooms . — -The desirability ol arranging for ptipils to take a meal 
or meals at school has been generally accepted. Where a cooked meal is 
provided, tlio dining room and the kitchen will have to be on a more 
•elaborate scale' tlinn where milk and light mcnls only are served from n 
buffet. The equipment of the kitchen will depend on tlio nnture of the 
meals to be provided and' local requirements. _ _ 

The floor of the (lining hall should be capable of being easily washed 
and cleaned. Wooden chairs with rubber tips to avoid noise may be 
provided for children to sit and if tables are provided, the top may bo 
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of teak or of 'pntent stone' or marble slabs wheiex er such materials are 
cheap. Where cooked meals in Indian style are served, table lops of 
patent stone or some metal me preferable as they are not susceptible to 
staining and me easily cleaned. Separate tables for not more thnn 10 
children oneli should be piowdcd fiml iblo cupboard space should be 
piovided for storing plates cups and glasses. - 

— W'th regard to the a i tides of furniture in the hostels, the 
following suggestions are nwdej — 

Beds should he eonstriu ted in Midi a way (either of metal or wood) 
>s to afford litt'i ‘•cope 1m h irboiiring bugs and other vermin, 
l’nr uHi bed t'wrt* should he, one small bed-side table, one 4 
< h.ur a inin-nr fixed to (hi \ nil at a suitable height, a shelf 
tot hooks and, a deep cupboard built into the wall or an 
elmirah „ 

The leading room and the common room may be furnished in the sime 
wax as the' re r the rnd’" ir\ da\ schools. Kitchen end <|inuig looms 
may also be similarly furnished. 


u 

1 AXXEXURE VII, 

Sc IIOOI. PtVJCNlVG. 

(The following suggestions are extracted from "The Design of Xuiserv 
and Elemental') Schools, Architectural Press, London, S \V, 1, 19.‘53 ") 

Classrooms . — There aie wan) opposing ideas about the planning and 
disposition of clas-ioum- Ai pu -out ideas me in an experimental stage 
and many- experiments aie still on paper. 

In describing the possible disposition of classrooms, arguments ate 
given tor and against each type, based on inhumation collected flow 
recently built schools. As a gcucrul punciplc, classiooms should be 
grouped togetlier as a separate unit of the plan assembly hall, liliraty, 
classrooms-, science rooms, practical rooms, domestic science iooihs, work- 
shop — these are distinct depaitmcnts and should be planned so tlmt they 
can be appreciated as such. And for all types there arc two warning 
signals- fitstlv, th<* ultimate objective is not merely to provide the 
maximum sunlight and air, but to give every child tho maximum oppor- 
tunity for health and interest in bis work. Secondly, in tlie enthusiasm 
for "freer planning" it must be remembered that the most free plan is 
not necessarily the most attenuated, but rather the one which functions 
most easily and pleasantly, having coherence in all its parts. 


A. Courtyard. 

The grouping of classrooms round a courtyard became a habit as a 
i result of confined sites allotted to schools in built-up areas. Though 
entirely unnecessary on generous sites, the habit still persists. Financial 
stringency is usually the first cause of this type. 

Advantages . — Compactness of circulation. Economy. 
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Dhiulruntnijeii. — Impo-rible for nil ebiwroonis (and practical room*} it, 
be pi von pood orientation. Over-shadowing of ft: ‘big (otirtciri), 

port miilnrlv if building |»*»* tun or rnm<* stor.-v . Otnnh n r-nnt«’ 
shut-in feeling. Diflietilliet of ad-quitfe sound -(•partition. Iml xib'litt. 

7 ). Sinplr Sfrirp, 

Thi» in becoming the inn-; common tvpo for -hnoL built on adequate 
site-. It in mo 4 suT'vfnl wh*»» ph.mt* d n- h ‘-inrlo floor with not mors 
thnn eight rinse-rooms. With mors tlir>;> eirdtt <•!«*• rooms the continuous 
corridor hrcom*- tedium. Winn tlere i. ruth mm door, suppl* tnsntvy 
lichlinp nnd cro ;n ventilation rin b* provided by forming u continuous * 
range of windows above the t-orrldor roof lev el but when there tire t-vo 
or more store} n lutppbtnr nfory lighting to lower floor*! con only hr 
provided by means of windows on lin*h ride*, of the corridor. efo***ver.ti- 
lntion by mentis of dirt Indov. floor; of tipper corridors. Walls between 
chi— rooms can 1** mt(d** sufficiently i-mind pr>-if by phoning cupboards part 
of the way tip tbe well nnd using insulation banal n= lining for the 
remainder. Meet sound lenfcnre r til ely to !>.* tbrntipb nr .-it window*. A 
plans tofind-bnflle. projectinp about four feet b'hrern window, of class- 
rooms, will deflect a eon* Iderahle amount of round, nitdi windows them- 
selves, if made to np'n in the right direction, provide a certain amount 
of deflection. Low- shrubs clro ?;• 1 rt (o absorb round and of the ram" 
time form visual rltleble for outdoor teaebinp **po~es. 

Adrnn(nnr >, — ^implicit}, easy cir-ulution, economical conefmrlhn. 

Disatfrartfogr*. — T>iffie«lttes of r r •otuin'* round lenience. Only one. 

full at indow.wnll. 


C. SepBnlft d Single Strut. 

This type is onh suitable for riticle-storey building *. It provides out- 
door teaching spacs- bi-twe-n clnv* «om-». A variation ir, to bate two 
classrooms t haring one outdoor te'iehing r-puce. 

1). Double Serb ?. 

Planning with central corridor- i noiie. aide in romo recent "model" 
schemes. It is only po-sible in -inpl ->ti.rcy buildings, the corridor roof 
being ];ept low in order to pet light nnd vt inflation in the upper parts of 
inner walls. Domestic service touins, art and neodlc-work rooms are 
usually pi ven the less sunny asjn-et . Corridor- can be lighted and 
vcntihvti 0 b\ the familur dome m-tliod. 

Arirni.ttipc , : Deduced b-ngtlv^d cotridor. Ili-duecd cost of construc- 
tion. Variety of outlook. 

Disadvantages. — -Increased width ot corridor (to cope with .greater 
congestion). Sense of confinement in corridor (in spite of increased 
width’,. Wrong orientation for some classrooms. 

77 . Separated Double Scrice. 

This type covers the same length ns typo B, while providing tbe- 
inlermcdinte outdoor teaching spaces of type C. It works .best when 
clnssrooms ore orientated with window-walls facing cast nnd west. 

I V ' * 
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Advantages. — Sound separation. Sheltered and shielded outdoor 
teaching spaces. Adequate lighting and ventilation. Variety oi out- 
look. ' 

Disadvantages. — Reduced sunlight in half of classrooms. Occasional 
"west sun in teachers’ eyes. Expensive. 

F. Parallel Scries. * 

An arrangement which has been successfully used in several American 
Schools. It is particularly •.unable where a large number of classrooms 
have to' be plunned on one floor. If the spaces between each series are 
wide enough, an attractively planted playlawn can be provided for every 
four or five classrooms. -It is reasonable to make the main corridor a 
covered way, or, if attached to a covered play space, screened by windows 
on one side only. 

Advantages. — Easy and pleasant circulation. Opportunity for plan- 
ning covered wav, cloakrooms and lavatories along side main corridor 
without taking away light and outlook. Good orientation and variety of 
outlook for nil classrooms. Avoidance of monotony. Double window- 
wall in end classrooms. Easy to add additional classrooms. 

t 

Disadvantages. — Difficulties of overcoming sound leakage. Only 
one full window wnll in most classrooms. Additional lengths of corridor. 
Expensive/ 

O. Elbow Access, Square. 

Its object is to get two parallel window-walls in ench classroom. The 
planning becomes more feasible if minor corridors are widened out and 
used as locker rooms for each pair of classrooms. 

Advantages. — Adequate light and ventilation on both sides of class- 
rooms. whether planned on one or two floors. Extension of class outdoors 
in either direction. Classes Undisturbed by circulation in oorridor. 

Disadvantages. — Sound leakage through windows likely to be exagger- 
ated in small court*;, particularly if two storeys high. Small courts diffi-, 
cult to keep attractive. Disturbance of main circulation by constant 
elbow bends. Extra lengths of corridor. Additional expense) including 
cleaning and upkeep. 

H...Elbo it*. Access, Diagonal. 

* m i 

"N"ot so suit tblo for iwo-storey planning as type -G. Another variation 
of this tvpe is to have classrooms in the same formation but directly 
connected with.ipain corridor the triangular space forming a bay for 
lockers. This cuts out the second window-wall but*cases circulation con- 
siderably. 

1 

Advantages. — Same ns type G plus good insulation between class rooms 
and between outdoor teaching spaces. a 

Disadvantages. — Even smaller courts than in type G, awkward in 
shape and difficult to keep attractive. Breaking up of main circulation! 
extra lengths of corridor, additional expenses. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Item XliJ or thi: Atu:x»\. 

Report of the Uniform Braille Code Committee of the Central Advimij 
Biiaul of Kd iualit)ii, ' 1V1J . 

At the sixth meeting held in. Aludnw in January 1011, the Central 
Advisory Hoard of Education considered the question of the adoption of 
n Uniform Braille Code in the schools tor the blind throughout India. 

‘The Boaid while recognising the desirability of this and it practicable 
felt that the question was one which required examination by experts. 
It accordingly asked the Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India to appoint a small Commitl* c to go into the question and pre- 
pare a repot t for the Boaid at its next meeting. In consultation with the 
Provincial Governments, the Kducaltonnl Commissioner set up a Com-' 
mittoe to consider tile question of a Uniform Braille Code with the 
following member t>: — ‘ ' 

1. John Sargent, Ih-qr., AI.A.,. C.i.E., Educational Commissioner 

with the Government of India, — Chan man. 

2. Col. A. AL Dick, hwnt Hospital, New Delhi. 

11. Lt.-l'ol. E O.'G. Knwvn, C.i.E., L.M.S., Professor of Opthal- 
mologt, Medical College, Calcutta; 

4. Mr. S. C. Hoy, M.A., ILL., Lectin er, Calcutta Unitei-itj. 

15. Mis. Evelyn ltoj, Ilnny. liecordmg Secretary, Lighthouse for 
the Blind, Calcutta. * * 

G. Mr. A K. Shah, Principal, Calcutta Blind School, Bell, do, 

Calcutta. 

7. Bov. \Y. G. Speight, Principal and Mimager, Schools for the 
Blind, Pain mcott nh. 

5. Art*. B. M. ITalder, M.Ed., Principal, Dachrr School for the Blind. 

Bombay. 

5). Mr. II. 1). Chhatrapatt, B.A. (late Principal, Victoria Memo- 
ri.d School for the Blind, Bombay), Barnclmndra Mnnsion, 
Girganm, Bombay. 

10. Aliss Georgina Bateman, Superintendent and Chief Teacher, 

Blind School, S. P. G. Mission, Bnnchi. 

11. Bao Snlicb W. X. Wadcgaotrkar, Superintendent. Blind Boys' 

Institute, Nagpur. 

12. Mr. p. M. Advntri, ALA.. B.Sc., rrincip.il, School for tlic Blind, 

Karnchi. 

13. Arahamnliopndhynya Pandit Laclrhmi Dhar, . ALA., ALO.L., 

Shastri, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Dr. D. M. Sen, ALA , Ph.D. (London), Secretary, Central Advisory 
Boat'd of Education, 'was Secretary of the Committee. 

This Committee met in New Delhi on the 17th and l8th November, 
1941. 

2. The Agenda and the other papers circulated with it to the members 
are set out in Annexuros T and II respectively. In addition. 
Air. P. M. Advnni circulated his pamphlet, “A Uniform Braille Code for 
Indian Languages” to the members. 'A paper on the “(Hindustani 
Uniform Braille” by Mr. Knlidas Bhattnoharjce, Principal of tire Lady 
Noyce School for the Deaf and Dumb, New Delhi', was placed on the 
table. 
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3. In opening the proceedings the Chairman welcomed the members to 
Delhi on behalf of the Chairman of the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation. ' He referred briefly to the previous attempts to solve the problem 
referred to the Committee (c/., Annexure II) and while paj-mg ’tribute 
to the pioneering work of tuose who have been responsible lor evolving 
the seven codes at present in use in India, was strongly of opinion that 
the absence of ’a uniform code prevents effective co-ordination among 
institutions for the training of the blind in- India, isolates the Indian blind, 
to a considerable extent trom the literature available in other parts of 
the world and raises economic obstacles against increased production of 
Uiaille literature in Indian languages. He, therefore, expressed the hope 
thnt^lho Committee on tins occasion would be able to reach an agreed’ 
solution even if it meant, as it was bound to do, mutual concessions by 
the protagonists of existing codes. 

4. The Committee while iully conscious of the practical difficulties in 
the way considered it an essential pie-requisite to, any comprehensive 
scheme for piomoting the education and general welfare of the blind that 
tlieio should be a Uniform Braille Code for all Indian languages, so that, 
as far as possible, each Braille sign should lupresent the same sound m 
all’ Indian languages. The printing of literature for the blind on a com- 
mercial scale would only bo possible when such a code was in general 
use. The Committee also agreed to nppioach the problem, m the first 
instance, by lajmg do m eeit.im scientific pnneiples on which the uniform 
code should be based rather thau by discussing the claims of existing 
codes to be accepted as the uniform code. The Committee then pro- 
ceeded on to discuss the essential principles on which a uniform code 
should be based. 

I. was generally accepted <is desirable that tluougliout their education 
the blind should be segregated ns little as possible and that consequently 
the methods employed in teaching them should approximate closely to 
those used m the case of the sighted. The unifoim code, therefore, must 
conform to the general lines fallowed in teaching normal children to rend 
and write. 

The Committee further agreed that though the education of blind 
childien in India should be primarily through their own languages,, there 
would be definite advantages in maintaining a close relationship with the 
Standard English Braille which has been adopted by so many other coun- 
tries that it can claim to be regarded ns the intei national code. It was 
accordingly decided tlinl the original arrangement of the Braille signs in 
seven lines should ho maintained in the code to be framed for Indian 
languages. Indian students would thus be familiar with the standard 
Braille system and in the event of their learning English or one of the 
other languages for which this code is used, they would at any rate be 
helped by familiarity with the sequence of dots or cells. 

The Committee next considered the arrangement of letters in the pro- 
posed code. They felt that the determining factor should again be that 
of a scientific approach. The alphabet system of most of the Indian 
languages, unlike European languages, is based on phonetic "principles and 
letters are grouped according to the phonetic affinitv of the 
sounds they represent. Since the phonetic order has definite advantages 
compared with the non-phonetio, the traditional arrangement of alphabets 
ought to he retained so far as possible. The Committee recogilised that 
this would mean generally the separation of vowels and consonants but 
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felt that it was essential to maintain ns far as possible the scientific 
grouping of alphabets in Indian languages while adapting them to the 
JBraillo arrangement. Careful consideration was given to the argument 
that it would not be cosy to meet' the divergent needs of some of the 
languages in India within the rigid frame of the (.even ling arrangement 
while maintaining conformity with phonetic principles, but since certain 
modification-, ill the mu-rest of weiring mufonmty hmi b en ..<•< •»ptod no 
inevitable the Committee came to the conclusion that some re-adjustment 
in the traditional arrangements of alphabets of some languages would be 
necessary if this particular difficulty were to bo overcome. 

Proceeding upon their decision that tho Uniform Braille Code appli- 
cable to all Indian lnngu;u.'( s should have as its basis the Stuinlaiil Knglish 
Braille, the Committee next decided that tho first line consisting of ton 
signs of tho Binille should be assigned to tho ten vowels common to Indian 
languages and the next two and n half lines to the accepted grouping of 
consonants, and the remaining 28 signs to fapecial letters, i./\, vowels 
and consonants, peculiar to one or more languages which cannot be 
•accommodated elsewhere. In this connection the Committee realised 
the special difficulty which may arise in the case of languages of Pcrso- 
Arabic group, such os Urdu, Sin’dhi, and other related languages, but it was 
agreed that n solution could bo found by some rearrangement of the 
letters of alphabets of these languages with duo regard to phonctie consi- 
derations. 

It was further decided that tho phonetic relations between the letters 
of the alphabets should be represented as far as possible, within tho 
decisions already reached, by some simple relation botween the signs 
allotted to them. 

It was also ngrcod thnt in order to economise the use of signs, a two- 
cell arrangement should ns far ns possible be avoided, and that sounds 
from different languages should be accommodated by assigning tbc same 
signs to different but relntcd sounds. 

Having thus defined the fundamental principles on which the Uniform 
Braille Code should in their opinion be based, the Committee proceeded 
to consider whether any of the codes in current use would satisfy the condi- 
tions prescribed for an hll-Indin Code. Opinion was general that none 
of the current codes fulfilled tho Committee’s requirements for n common 
codo for all tho languages of India but that it would be practicable to 
invent a new codo, based upon the accepted principles which would satisfy 
till tho reasonable needs of Indian languages. 

5. Tho Committee felt that tho possibility or tho desirability of incor- 
porating^ contractions and abbreviations in an all-India Code was a ques- 
tion which could appropriately "bo considered during the nctual working 
out of an all-India Code. 

6. The Committee next considered what machinery .should be set up _ 
to prepare the code which they had in mind. They realised thnt in a 
matter of this kind nnv code formulated must be subject to revision during 
the initial stages in the light of experience gained from its actual use in 
different parts of- the country. ‘ As tho results of such experience must 
clearly receive expert scrutiny before any approach to finality can be 
achieved, the committee decided to recommend that a small Committee 
consisting of experts in tho education of the blind, together with philo- 
logists with the requisite knowledge of Indian languages should bo 
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appointed to work out a uniform code in the light of the principles already 
enunciated. It was considered desirable that any philologists, appointed 
on this expert Committee, should be familiar with the Braille signs. 

The Committee was also of the opinion that it would help / the proposed 
expert committee if members of the present committee would prepare 
independently a code based on the principles laid down and submit it for 
tlieir consideration. ' 


The Committee further expressed the hope that they would he given 
an opportunity to examine and comment on any code framed by the 
.expert Comnjiltee whose appointments they have recommended. 


Even after a Uniform Code has been formulated in accordance 'both 
with the principles and the methods winch have been already outlined, the 
Committee felt that a Central Board of Reference would be required, to 
whom problems of general application could be submitted. Probably 
the expert committee entrusted with the framing of the Code w>ould form 
a suitable nucleus for tins purpose. The scope and personnel of such 
a body might alternatively be enlarged so that it could Bdvise the Central 
Advisory Board on all questions affecting the education and training of 
blind persons. i 


7 . The Committee next considered the steps which should be taken to 
■ensure an adequate supply of suitable literature for institutions for the 
training of the blind in India. It was considered desirable that there 

-should be a Central Press for embossing literature and a workshop for 
manufacturing special equipment for all the schools for the blind in India. 
"Since, however, the Committee realised that owing to war conditions it 
3 »ay not be possible for the Government of India to undertake this liability 
in the near future, it was suggested that the possibility of utilizing one 
■of the existing presses and workshops for the purpose should be explored. 
In addition to the central press and workshop there should also be a 
Central Library like those already existing in most western countries. 

8. The Committee appreciated the fact that the adoption of n Uniform 
Braille Code by all the schools for the blind m India would throw a 
substantial financial liability on the managements of these schools, since 
they would be involved in the eventual replacement of their entire library 
cf books embossed on old lines. , With a view to enabling the authorities 
concerned to effect the necessity change within a reasonable period the 
Central as well as Provincial Governments, should, in the opinion of 
the Committee, afford such financial assistance as may bo required . 

In the absence of any All-India body authorised to deal with the 
•education of the blind the- Committee felt that there were a few matters 
m this connection to which they might usefully call attention, even though 
they did not come within their terms of reference. Accurate statistics- 
with regard to blind persons are essential before a comprehensive scheme 
for their education can be prepared. The Committee regretted that it 

the Census eI 1941 Un ^ P ° SSlb 6 to > cIude tho enumeration of the blind in 

It is recommended that the Board should call the attention of the 

2°«n?T n T Ind, ° t0 the desi . r » bi % taking a special census of blind 

S t t Dd '- ^, SOon ,“ s F? s * lbl ° th5s « not feasible statistics with 
regard to the sightless should be included in the next Census. It was 

£Sta 5 a whole 0 ™ ““ ° f the ™ d " blind ” , shouId b * •*>#* 
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The Committee urged that the Central and Provincial Governments 
should promote m the general interest of the blind legislation on the lines 
of the Blind Persons Act in Great Britain. The Committee recognised 
the difficulty of persuading the ignorant parents of blind children to send 
then! to school where the necessary facilities exist and the need for 
propaganda in this connection. 

The Committee were generally in favour of the establishment of an 
All-India Association Jor the welfare of the Blind, which would hold 
meeting-. at legnl.ir intenaU. although it was realised that the financing- 
oi such an our iiiisation woifhl present serious difficulties, particularly 
under existing circumstances. 

Binary the Committee wished to place on recorij their conviction that 
the subject the.} had had under eonsidoiation,’ like all other measures for 
amehoi.unig the condition ot the blind, served only to einphasisc the 
fundamental importance ot the prevention of blindness in this country. 
Expeit opinion holds that .it leist 50 per cent, of the blindness in India is 
pie\entibie Wlnli \ finable woik in tins connection is being done by a 
few voluntan agencies n stands to reason that co-oulirateil efforts on a 
laige scab will be lie fii fi it th • problem is to lie eftectively tickled. 
Money spent on prexention is obviously much more useful and remunera- 
tive than that spoilt on pi (Hiding institutions for those whoso sigfit might 
lmc been sued it pue niton-, bid been taken in lime. The Committee 
lioped that it would h. possible for the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion to take up this mutter in conjunction with Central Advisory Board 
of He -1th at an early date. 

Mam conclusions ami recommendations . 

I. That in order to promote the development, of the education of the 
blind in a sis tenia tic and co-ordinated manner, it is essential to adopt a 
Uniform Braille Code for Indian languages as a whole, each Braille sign 
representing as far as possible the same sound in till Indian languages. 

H. That the Uniform Code proposed should be based on the following 
fundamental * principles : — > • 

(i) As far as practicable the blind should not be segregated from 
tire sighted in the process of their education. 

(ri) The original arrangement of the Braille signs in seven lines as 
in the Standard English Braille should bo maintained in the 
code to be framed for Indian languages. 

(lii) In the arrangement of alphabets in the code, the phonetic 
order of grouping in the Indian languages should, as far ns 
practicable, he retained. 

(iv) Phonetic relations liotween the letters of the alphabets should 
be represented, as far as possible, within the decision nlready 
reached, by some simple relation betw’een the signs assigned 
to them. 

(v) Two-cell arrangements should as far as possible be- avoided and 
sounds from the different languages be accommodated by 
assigning the same signs to different but related sounds. , 
III. That none of the current codes can reasonably be accepted as 

satisfying the needs of a common code for all languages of India. 
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IV. That the quostion of incorporating contractions and abbreviations 
can onlv be taken up after the all-Imlia Code has been fonnulatcd. 

V. That the Central Advisory Hoard of Education should set up a 
small expert Committee, including Imguibf-., who shall — 

,(i) w ork out a Uniform Bini le Code in accordance with the piin- 
ciph-, lecommended m this repoit; 

(ill serve ns a Central Bond of Reference to whom any specific 
is-ues that may an-, during the tran'-.tioml period mat bo 
Submitted , 

(n > film the numbers of im idtisory body to the Central Advisory 
Board of I duration on the education of the b’ind. 

VI To i i -’ire nflcq-i-i.e pvndi.t tu>n of suitable liln.iture for the blind, 
a Central Picss with an up-to-date embossing plant and a w oik-hop for 
imiuifn t iii"': ii'*cessaiv idue itinn il apparatus should he cstahl'shid : and 
a Cuitinl I.ihiaiy to sane all tie institutions in India should al-o lie 
founded. 

VT1 f IIi.’t in oid, r to enible the schools for the blind to adopt the now 
code and rrn'ece tin n - exiting ‘stock of literature piinted on old lines, 
the Cential and tln> I’rovmoiil Governments should provide such limnehl 
assistance ns the cireumsfanccs mav dem."’d 

VITI. That for the tveut'on of any pi nuied programme of education 
in the intcust ot the Wind accurate statistics are essential and the 
enumeration of the bind population should lie taken up In the (intern- 
ment of Tndia as oirl> ns possible, and at ant rate not later than the n"\t 
census. 

TX. That the Central and Provincial Governments should he urged to 
promote loeislnt’on for the special benefit of blind persons 

r 

X. That the Central Advi«ot\ Boards of Education and Health should 
jointly consider the ptoblein of the pievention of blindness m this country 
at an caily date.. 


(Sd.) .JOHN* SARGENT, (Chairman). 
„ A. M. DICK. 

„ E. O’G. KIRWAX. 

„ S. C. ROY. * 

„ EVELYX ROY. 

„ A. K. SHAH. 

, „ IV. G. SPEIGHT. 

R. M. HALDER. • 

„ H. D.. CHHATR APATI . * 

„ GEOGRIXA BATEMAN. 

„ VI. , N. TTADEGAONKAR. 

„ P. M. ADVANI. 

„ LACnmilDHAB. 

* Subject to note of dissent. 
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Koth of Dissuxt by Mn. H. D. Chuatuavati. • 

While I inn happy that friends who till now condemned Braille 33 
anseientific and recast it have all aeeeptoil the seven line Braille and all 
its details, I regret I cannot accept tlm second principle. — to fiun.e and 
to teach the Unitouu Braille on the Sanskrit Oi Biographic lii.e- It is 
wrong in principle, lianov.* in its eropi, so difficult to adjust, m dep.hod 
of its virtues, if any, by poijHtu.il limitation and that every time repeated, 
as far as possible, scattered all over the liv’d, — all over the vowels and 
consonants and all their detail - of pairs, group-, etc. — details “-o' n-mi.'ioils 
‘o work, and so taxing for memory and brain of ihc pool blind, who must 
be between the ages of 0 and 8 at the best. 

Again the fears, that utile- s the alphabet is taught on fviu-kut oitho- 
giapliy the blind would he out off from tile seeing aie n where stem 
A single instance would have supported their theory. The 12 out of 16 
schools here recorded, with their 80 per cent, of pupils, all taught unortho* 
graphically- challenge its coi reel ness. And that experience covu> ."0 
years. 

Talking of the seeing nowhere are they iuuglit on orthographic lines* 
Why then have it for the blind? For the Inst .10 years art* the blind out 
of schools mix with the seeing, work as teachers oven in High Schools. 
They tench music to men, women ntid children in tlieir public classes and 
even in homes. They travel alone on tram, bus, rail. This experience 
of India's Blind Schools has never been challenged. 

A uniform Braille code to bo ideal should (1) be fully Braille, (2) the 
easiest to lend and write, (3) by the largest number of the world’s blind, 
and should last for ages. And if that Braille again enjoys the additional 
advantage of being wider and more universal than the Uniform Braille 
wc arc forming it shall not be its demerit. Again, because such a code is 
not on Sanskrit orthographic lines, it shall not he less scientific. If an 
alphabet is wrong we can mend it, oven end it. But to reject a thing on 
mere presumption that the next thing offered is belter seems to he a 
■dangerous doctrine. There is no - room for hurry. Not that we are 
less eager for uniformity. But in matters academic, mere compromises 
need never end in compromising u correct altitude. Tn rejecting 
Dr. Hilknnfhrni’s Braille and others of that type, without proving that 
they are on wrong lines, that they have done positivo injury, or have 
endangered the welfare of (lie blind in spreading among them, I fear we 
may be charged with lobbing them of an alphabet with which they were 
making fair progress in life. 

Here are two schools of thought. The so called scientific looks at 
everything through Sanskrit. The other school stnnds on the International 
platform and looks at the question of the blind and their alphabets fiom 
higher basis. With them languages aro groups of sounds labelled to 
represent peoples. Thus worked Mrs. Shirreff, Dr. Nilkhonthrni and others 
of their fold. Liko countries in the west they too studied Braille, and 
adopted it ns others had done. Their alphabet was 'Braille, i.e., it w-jjs 
a point nlphnbet on the bnsis of touch and readable by it. When c enn«s 
were once assigned to signs in Franco, country nftor country accepted the 
'original and made its own arrangement for ijs extras. _ Mrs. Shirreff mo 
the same for her "Urdu and Hindi and Dr. Mlkanthrai the same, again, 
■for his local Gujarati. And Dr. Nilknnthrni used Dr. Armitnge s 14 
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sound signs. Throughout it was the Boman characters that interpreted' 
the sounds and permitted the same Braille signs to represent similar 
sounds in all languages. But finding fault with the Braille arrangement, 
for want of a correct understanding ot the line of Touch, those sighted 
friends had to devise a new plan. Their study induced them to look upon 
Sanskrit as ideal.' They thus recast their Braille on Sanskrit ideal. With 
them Sanslnit and Braille signs lmd got linked up. But as India was 
a vast country and as it had some 250 languages and soirie 50 alphabets, 
the pioneers who wished to have wider service had to go beyond the 
Sanskrit lange. Those ever varying calls of various languages deft -the 
alphabet question always in ferment. What was thus an entirely erro- 
' neous idea, because based on sight, was a very learned and honest attempt 
at giving India an 'Ideal Braille. Thus, ill-conceived though it was, 
evolved the Oriental Braille. Mr. Shah being blind first saw how wrong 
it was. But he had like Dr. Nilkantbrai to work alone. The work of 
such learned scholars, backed by Government as novel experiment in 
field* untapped, naturally received its warmest ’ welcome in 
Mysore, Bntanchintnln, Bombay and Calcutta. But at Calcutta the blind 
Mr. Shah had to alter it much. Similarly after some years of serious- 
trial Mysore too gave it up and adopted Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille. 
By 1017 the Bombay Government evinced its sympathy for the English 
Braille In 1920 Mr. Advani and friends revised the Oriental and Calcutta 
Brailles mid developed « Uniform Braille, wherein he had fully ufihVed" 
the experiences of workers.’ But he had sight. Again his predilections 
for Sanskrit were great. Thus though he went a great way with Braille, 
he could not understand his tactual experiences, and he could not be 
weaned of his Sanskrit disposition. Thus the Soiehtific schools throvo 
not. the others spread. Why’ 

Where two opposing schools of thought take their stand on science, 
there is the time for learned men in the land to understand the situation. 
It has he^n rightly said somewhere that “All war is Civil War, for all' 
iHumanitv one. Wherever wo find Civil Wnr we want n higher synthesis 
wliieh shall include the opposed unities in a larger Federal unity ....The 
onlr was. to reconcile differences is to include them. This is... Freedom.” 
How correct 

In 1923 met all schools and friends of the Deaf and Blind at a public 
Conference where Mr. Advani and Mr. Shnh and all friends of the blind 
were present With Mr. Advani’s paper — this alphabet " question — was 
discussed thread-bare. After full three days study, the resolution was 
• drafted bv friends of tbe Oriental Braille who led. It said- “Tlint in tlio 
preparation of all codes for the different languages of India, it. is desirable 
that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent in 
English Braille as far as possible”. And thnt resolution was confirmed 
nt another similar Conference of the All India workers for the Deaf and 
Blind, in 1928, where they reaffirmed it. 

Or turn we to the early pioneers — Mrs. Shirreff and Dr. Nilkantbrai. 
And unknown to each other each produced an alphabet u;liich is so popular. 
Both were great students. Both understood Touch, and Dr. Nilkantbrai 
was blind. They both condemned the Oriental Braille quite nt the start. 
Thev equally condemned the linking of Braille signs ( to Sanskrit or 
anv’ Indian Orlhography os it would make it universally Indian nt the 
best, while with no greater effort, but rather frith greater ease it was 
possible to derise an Indian Braille which would not only serve all Tndia 
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languages again demand oilier and new modifications. With compiomises 
all over the field, and the ever toady bleaks of, as far as possible, unspar- 
ingly provided to avoid every danger, 1 do not know if we prepare a base 
that nut be ortbograplucalli Sanskrit, to be really scientific as our friends > 
have conceived. One thing seems csitem that neither the seeing nor 
the blind child who has already acquired any idea of his own alphabet 
will find in it an order which lies oidmarily expects in las orthography - 
Sanskrit, Semetic, Dra<idian. , Under .-o many euiupioinises, compelling 
brains, fioiu every q waiter, 1 fenr we v ill evolve something noved, which 
may or may not satisfy Put on th, top of that hangs the tax on memory 
and btaui 'ninth all these dot sign-, varying thur own mcnmng-fnll alii- 
nities. Again changing their tonnot tu»>- to link 'them with new liiend=, 
they mean a load on laddies of C — S vvnich may prove too teirible to con- 
template. Either these things ait to be- taught in s C lioo's or not, is what 
experiences will decide. It they art nut to be taught, tlip.o uottblfs are 
iicedlcss. ii tiny aio to be taught t'« load seems too heavy for the 
blind child’s hi .tin 

And here is the plan for any one who cares to have a Btaille of his 
own Iv is worth a look. Simply lake Dr. Nilhjntlmd’s Indian liiaille 
Cliail lit ad oolv the last partginpli, at th. li>tlnu. on the light You 
need nothing mote. As vt u ftw seem to ha>. s. ui it ,md is nmpted to 
cojiy it. 

"Would you linvc youi Draille for your patt 1 Then t fi mi Table II 
pick up all sound-, til'd -i,*ii- \rlm li you nee I tnd win !i seem simitar to 
jour out , and u'.i’h m . qn -si d the’e in tlie onhnary otdei raid in Indian 
•oiind- .’id 1? lie t ii n ti to- Then w»*i> 1 ib’e I which ha- the suite 
sounds and suns, all an m < i w t It com -ponding Uiaille sign- in th- 
English make uer < vti l»t nil. And it will |„ \our own Hiail'a »i>d 
Dr. 'vilka.nllnm's I»d. >•' Hr idle, a*al tin ii>uvci-,iil< aee pi* it Si’i'dnrd 
English Dr'ille a' lit not time.. .Ami shoo'd vnu hnvt i ill— ai ■) ir 
or extra sound or -oends unpiovided for in the two tilth-, the link m 
B’.i Ho gives you innp’ete liberty to utih-e it- r. maiiimg -igi,- as vou 
choose". Tf with the Chert, from out of thf iV2 pain is vi i it ton on tins 
subject bv the writ' r, the pspinnt for the new all liahet simply takes the 
trouble to carefully lead only two, — I An undivided T'mfortn Braille for 
India, end II Int''malionnlism in India's Braille alphabets or The 
Triumph of Touch, — I feel certain lie will see his wav straight to Inter- 
nationale m. and skip not there hut point it to every blind man that needs 
it and to ov-p'v sighted man that has a soft heart for the blind, flint ho 
too mn\ rendf life for an afflicted brother as useful and lmppy ns Provi- 
dence has prov ided for him. 


AXXEXUBE I. 

Agenda for tiie Uniform Bkmi.ue Corn: Comvjittee or the Centum, 
Advisory Boaiid of Education in India. 

1. To consider whether a Uniform' Braille Code should he adopted for 
Indian languages ns a whole and if so 

(a) what should be the fundamental principles on which such a Codo 

should be based, 

(b) whether any of the current codes fulfils all the conditions requi- 

site for an All-India Codo and 
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(c) if none of the Codes is considered adequate for the puipose in 
view, whether it is practicable to invent one which will satisfy 

all reasonable requirements: 

» 

2. To consider whether it is possible or desirable to incorporate contrac- 
tions and abbreviations in the Code to be adopted. 

8. To consider whether the Central Advisory Board of Education should 
set up a Board that will be authorised to work out a Uniform Braille Code 
in accordanee with the principles recommended by the Committee and to 
modify the system subsequently, if necessary, in the light of practical ex-' 
penence. 

4. To consider what steps should be taken to ensure an adequate 

supply of suitable literature and equipment for institutions for the training 
of the blind in India. • > 

5. To consider any other matter that may be raised at the meeting. 


ANNEXUEE H. 

Memorandum Placed Bei’ohe the Sixth Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 


Uniform Biaillc Code foi the schools for the blind 'in India. 


When the question of the education of defectives was considered by the 
late Central Advisory Board of Education at its fourth meeting held in 
January 1922, the following recommendations with regard to the establish- 
ment of a uniform Braille System in, India were made: — x 

(i) That ‘a committee should immediately be appointed by the Cen- 
tral Government to go into the subject of the possibility of a 
Uniform Braille for nil Indian or all Indo-Aryan languages and' 
frame such a uniform system. 


(ii) That at least one up-to-date embossing plant should be establish- 
ed somewhere in India to embos? literature for the blind; also 
a depot and workshop, where apparatus for the education of 
the blind could be produced and made available. 


The Government of India, while in full sympathy with 'the proposal, were 
unabie to accept the recommendations on account of the financial string- 
ency prevailing at that lime- In view of the non-acceptance of the proposal 
bv the Government of India, the then Educational Commissioner^suggested 
os an alternative that the Board itself might tackle ‘the problem with the 
help of one or two deputed experts, but the Board. at its fifth meeting held 
in May 1922 come to the conclusion that no action wasjwssible at that time. 
Further consideration of the question was deferred as the B°ard was 
abolished in 1923 as, a measure of economy. 

2. In 1932, the National Institute for the Blind, England, also raised 
the question of setting up a Braille Printing Press m frdia and stored l to 
the variety of Braille Codes followed in India. Xn this 
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tute suggested the formation of an Advisory Committee on the lines .of the 
Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind in England. As the 
majority of the Provincial Governments, to whom this matter was referred, 
were not in favour of the proposal, if was dropped. 

< 

8. In 1984, the Government of Bombay forwarded a proposal regarding 
the adoption of Dr. Nilknnthrai's Indiun Braille in all schools for the blind 
in Indio. A copy of this proposal is given m Annexure 11(a) to this memo- 
randum. This proposal was forwarded to Provincial Governments for in- 
formation and they were told that the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, when constituted, would bo consulted in the matter. 

f 

4. At the first meeting of the resuscitated Central Advisory Board of 
Education held in December 1985, the proposal of the Government of 
Bombay mentioned in poraginph 3 nlio\c was placed before the Board, but 
it was not considered owing fo lack of time. The general question of the 
education of the blind, deaf and dumb children was again referred to the 
Board at. its second meeting held in December 193G.. Tho inadequacy of 
Ihe provision of educntion.il facilities lor defective children was recognised 
and it was recommended that the education of these unfortunates should 
not be neglected. At the third meeting of the Board held in January 1938, 
t was pointed out on the strength of the reports received from the Provin- 
cial Governments that the general attitude of the provinces was that what- 
ever funds became available should be spent in extending education among 
normal children and that these should have the prior clnim. Accordingly, 
the Board decided that no further notion could then be token in the mnttcr. 

5. The Nntionnl Institute for the Blind again rnised this question in 
'1930 and suggested that if some of the teachers of the principal blind 
schools in India could meet and confer, it might bo possible for nome 
measure of agreement to he reached in tho matter. 

6. If the education of blind children is to be undertaken on the right 
lines and with due regard to economy, it is desirable thnt, a unified Braille 
Code should 'be evolved for adoption in nil the blind schools throughout 
.India. At present, the position is extremely anomalous. In order tt> 
satisfy local needs, different adaptations based on the Standard English 
Braille system are used ns Braille Codes for rending and writing the Indian 
•languages. The following are some of the codes in vogue: — 

(1) "Urdu Braille” commonly called ”Shireff” Braille. 

(2) “Indian Braille"* known ns Dr. Nilkontbrai’s system. 

(8) "Oriental Braille" adopted by Knowles and Gnrthwnite, com- 
monly known as Marathi Braille in Bombay. 

(4) “Sindhi Braille" by P. M. Advani of Karachi. 

(B) "Shall Braille", by the late Lai Behnri ,Shnh, founder of the 
Calcutta School for the Blind. 

(6) “Tamil Braille Alphnbol" by Miss Asquith, founder of the 
, Pnlamcottah School for the Blind. 
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i3r. Nilkanthrai’s system appeors to be the code most used .in schools for 
the blind. 

7. As Indian alphabets are more or less completely phonetic in their 
nature’ and the dialects derived from a common parent stock are, on the 
whole, very similar in their alphabets, it seems to be possible to standardise 
most of these for the purpose of a Uniform Indian Braille Code. If this 

' were done, it would then be possible to have an up-to-date -Braille Printing 
Press in India for printing books in Braille. So far, however, the 'problem 
does not seem to have received the consideration it merit? and the attempts 
to solve it have been too sporadic to lead to any general solution. 

t 

8. The following extracts from the letter, ’dated July 1, 1940, addressed 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, by the Principal, Dador 
School for the Blind, Bombay, indicate how important it’is to secure uni- 
toimity in Braille Codes for educational use: — 

“We firmly believe that standardisation of Indian Braille should be 
completed as early as possible in order to be able to. further 

the cause of the blind We find it hazardous to 

■ change to any other code lest we should have to .change over 
for the second time. We do not mind if we have to destroy 
only once our good collections of books in Marathi Braille...... 

We are keenly interested in seeing that a Uniform 

Indian Braille Code should be standardised by a competent 
and impartial All-India Committee so that it may be accept- 
able to all the provinces in Indin. We are not biassed for or 
against any particular code, devised by any particular indivi- 
dual. But we have kept ourselves open-minded to accept 
any particular code or combination of codes which may be 
decided upon as the Uniform Indian Code by a competent 
and impartial committee.” 

9. The question of the desirability of evolving a Uniform Braille Code 
■for the schools for the blind in India is again placed beforo 'the Central 

Advisory Board of Education.' If the problem is to be tackled at all it 
needs to be' tackled in a sustained manner. Moreover since it is largely a 
technical matter it would appear to be necessary to refer it in the first 
instance to a small committee of experts as wos.suggested by the previous 
Central Advisory Board. This of course takes it for granted that a share in 
the responsibility for providing educational facilities for defective children, 
a burden which at present in India unlike many ;other countries is borne 
almost entirely by private individuals and voluntary associations, will ulti- 
mately he assumed by the public authorities concerned with the provision 
of education. - » 


' 10. A statement showing the number of schools for the blind province- 
wise with enrolment is given in Annexure II (b) to thfo memorandum tor 
■the information of the Board. Also a copy of letter, dated the 9th uly 
1939, from Mr. H.' D. Chhatrapati, late Principal, Victoria Memorial 
•School for the Blind, Bombay, addressed to the Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, which has a direct -bearing on the question before t e , i 

•enclosed as Annexure H (c). ' - 
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ANNEXUBE II (a). 

Proposal of the Govehxmext or BoMBVY kegaiiding the adoption of Dr. 

Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille in schools fob the Blind in India. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 1411-11 IF., dated the 

8th May 1934. 

I am directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) 
to, refer to the correspondence ending with their letter from the General 
Department, No. 8661 -B, dated the 31st May 1933, on the subject of the 
representations mude by the National Institute for the Blind, London, 
regarding blindness in India. In Mr Hydnn’s letter No. F. 78/32-H., 
dated the 16th/23rd May 1932, the views of the local Government were 
asked for on the proposal for the adoption of n common Braille system and 
teierences to this question nlso occur in the memorandum by Mr. W. G. 
Speight which accompanied Mr. Hydari's letter. In reply, this Govern- 
ment suggested that the aspect of the problem which' at the present stage 
could be considered as requiring all-India action was the production of 
"teraturc and provision of libraries for the blind. 

2. It seems to the local Government that to, achieve the purpose above 
set forth the adoption of a common Braille Code will be of great importance, 
and they are accordingly forwarding for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India a letter on this question from the Principal of the Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, dated the 14th November 1933 with its 
accompaniments, together with u copy of a letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay Presideficy, No. S.67 (e)-21G-A , dated the 
17th April 1934. 

3. I am to add that the local Government entirely agree with the 
Director that the problem raised in Mr. Chhatrapnti’s letter is of an all- 
India nature and that it can onh be handled adequately by the Government, 
of India. 


Letter from IV. Grieve, Esq., I.E.S., Officiating Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay Presidency, to the Government of Bombay, No. S.-67 
' (, e)-SU-A ., dated the 17th April 1934. 

I have the honour to send herewith a copy of a letter, dated 14th 
November 1933 (together w’ith the accompaniments to it) from tho Principal. 
Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, in which he advocates 
that’ Dr. Nilbanthrai's Indian BraiJIe should be uniformly adopted for nil 
the Blind schools in India. He snys that of 29 institutions for the Blind 
24 are in favour of Dr. Nilkanthrai's Braille Plan. In the Bombny Presi- 
dency 11 out of 13 institutions support it. He, therefore, requests thnt Dr. 
Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille may bo sanctioned and adopted as the Depart- 
mental Braille for this Presidency and that it may also ho recommended 
to the Government of India for its wider and All-India adoption ns the 
Departmental Braille for the various provinces. 

2. The problem of the education of defectives was investigated by a 
special Committee appointed by Government in 1917 — vide G.O., e!d., 
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No. 2518 of 13th October 1917. In paragraph 14 of their Depart the Com- 
mittee made the following observation: — - 

« / 

“In the Victoria Memorial School Dr. Nilkanthrai uses a system 
called the Indian Braille Alphabet. It is the English Braille 
alphabet as regards lines, signs and sound arrangement and 
it is claimed for it that with the modification of a few signs 
it also meets the needs of all Indian vemu’culars. His articles 
" ' on the question are printed in an Appendix. Which of the 
two systems is supertax is a question for experts to decide.”- 

It will be seen that Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille has already come 
under investigations by a special Committee which has left the matter for 
further expert examination. 

3 Mr. Chhatrapati in his Jetteri under reference says that Dr. Nilkanth- 
rai’s Indian Braille has already been brought to the notice of. the National 
Institute for the Blind in London with a request to support its general 
adoption in India. In this connection a reference is invited to -the letter, 
dated the 26th January 1932, from the National Institute for the Blind to 
the India' Office and the note of Mr. W. G. Speight, Principal of the School 
for the Blind, Pnlamootlah, accompanying it, sent to me with Government, 
G.D., No. 8661-B.; dated the 13th/18th June 1932. It will be seen that 
'Mr. Speight has expressed the opinion that he does not know that any single 
code has yet been tested in more than one or two languages and that whe- 
her or not it will ever be possible to secure universality it is impossible to 
sav He has made a suggestion that there should be one code for the Aryan 
and another for Drnvidian languages. 

4. The question raised by Mr. Chhatrapati is complicated and is one 
which requires expert investigation. It is also a problem of an all-India 
nature and I consider that it can only be bandied adequately by the Gov- 
ernment of India. - • 


Letter from Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, Principal Victoria Mejnorial School 
for the Blind, Bombay, to the Director of Public Instruction, Poona, 
dated the 14tli November 1933. 

I have the honour to forward herewith for your kind perusal a copy ’of 
the letter I received from Mrs. Thomas, Superintendent of the American 
Mission School for the Blind, Dadar, Bombay, dated the 17th Pebruarv 
1933. It shows that she is quite willing to adopt Dr. , Nilkanthrai's 

Indian Braille. 

* 

Years ago, Mrs. Shireff, the Author of Urdu and Hindi Braille _ whose 
alphabet is popular in Upper India, wrote to Dr. Nilkanthrai, pointing out 
to him how his alphabet was superior in several respects. Then as became 
a true Educationalist and sincere social worker,- with the -larger all-India 
interest of the Blind before her eves, she wrote to all Christian workers in 
India about the merits of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Braille and recommended that 
- it mav be tested, tried and adopted for its many merits. She again put the 
•alphabets before her friends in- the West and requested the British and 
Foreign Blind Association, now the Nationnl Institute for the . Buna, 
London, to consider its clnims and to support its general adoption in India 
for its many merits. 
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Now, Mrs. Thomas, whose school is using the Oriental Braille for the 
last 32 years, comes forward and referring to Dr. Nilknnthrai’s alphabet, 
writes to me “If Government will join us in recommending this system as 
the best, because of its adaptivity to many of the Vernaculars and its like- 
ness to the English Braille, and if it will do all it can in urging upon other 
Schools to adopt this system, the unity of the situation will carry all the 
schools a long way". 

And if I request you to kindly, couple that with the resolution given 
below, which Miss Craddock and Miss Blenkarn of the Rukamabai Mission, 
Khedgam, Pconn, moved and supported at the Conference of the All-Indin 
Workers for the Blind and the Deaf, of 1923, the situation will be still 
further simplified. 

Resolution, 

• “That in the preparation of the different codes of India it was desirable 
that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent in 
English Braille, as far ns possible." 

At that Conference met all the schools for the Blind in India, excepting 
the one at Lahore. Again, but for one teacher, the Conference unanimous- 
ly passed that resolution. That same u as confirmed, again, five years, 
at another Conference of the All-ludiu Workers for the Defectives, which 
met, again, m Bombay, in 1928. 

As 1 survey the situation today, I feel that my ten years/ labours are 
more than paid at this opportunity which God puts in my way of moving 
you, in such company, that you may uot only award your sanction and 
adopt Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille as the Departmental Braille for this 
Presidency, but you may recommend it, again to the Government of Tndiu 
for its wider and All-India adoption ns the Departmental Braille for the 
various provinces. In company of friends, foreign and local, l urge this 
point, as not only the Gujarati, Marathi, Kindi, Kanarese, Urdu and S.ndhi 
languages so largely used in this Presidency, but e\en the Devanngari, 
Bengali, Oriva, Telugu and others have ten vowels and thirty -two conson- 
ants which nre common to all, besides the Anuswar, punctuations aiul other 
languages signs found all over. All that may remain to do is perhaps to ' 
accommodate some peculiarities * of some of the languages, and Braille’s 
33 signs give a wide berth for them. I feel sanguine that, as Dr. Nilkantli- 
rai's Indian Braille is the only alphabet that fully accords w'ith (he views 
expressed by the Bombay Government in their resolution of 1917, and ns 
it is backed by 11 out of 13 'institutions for the Blind of the Presidency, 
Government will grant this joint request and adopt it ns their Departmental 
Braille for this Presidency. 

I urge again that Dr Nilkanlhrai's Indian Braille is {he only alphabet 
that has so closely and yet so successfully adopted the English Braille, 
now so universally adopted as the International P,rnille for nil 'the English- 
speaking Blind. ’ 

And that Alphabet is actually favoured and accepted by IS institutions. 
Again its systematic arrangement to secure for itself worldwide unity is 
regularly upheld in daily practice by 9 institutions, 7 of Upper India which 
follow Mrs. ShirreS’s Urdu and Hindi Braille and 2 of the south which 
follow Mr. Speight's Palamcottah Braille. We have thus in nil '24 out of 
India’s 29 institutions for the Blind, all arranged -in favour of Dr. Nilknnth- 
'rni's Braille Plan. Believing that such a strong position will be better 
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backed by extracts from tin* b*tlor> of Mrs, Shirrefl anil of Mt. Speight 1 
append the Mime for rendy reference. 

I (lnit feel sanguine that the popularity uhirh Dr. Xill.mitlirai’; Imb'.'i 
Braille and its plan enjoy all over tin* country v, ill induce the Gov mini* tv. 
of Bombay to fully feel their w.ij* to again ad •.mu—' its clam;-, hi foie fh>' 
Government of India for it', gent ml adoption of the one unifonn undivid <1 
Braille for nil India. 


He mi-official tetter from Mrs. G. Hot/ Thornes, .Superintei.it’ ut, Ameiidn. 
Marathi Mission School fur the Blind, Bombay, to Mr. 11 . /). Chhutra • 
pati, Victoria Memorial St hoot jur the Blind, Horn hay, daft it 17 th 
February 1033. 

In pursuance of our tall; together some mornings back, let mt’ state my 
position in regard first to the diiuille. 1 am quite wilting to adopt Dr. 
Kilkunthrui's system of Braille, working with you and others interested in 
the blind to find a way to solve what bn metal problems will uri«e fmm a 
change of boohs I am willing to do tins, if J can f**.-l assured that in a 
few jears, or even soon* r, then* will not came another move from sou’** 
other angle urging the adoption of some other *j stent, which might la* 
taken tip on such u largo reale that w t * would again have to change, fie* 
way out of this seems to me to he to get the approval and Inching of the 
Department of Education, if they would urge all schools using Braille for 
Marathi, to adopt this system (and T believe there nre very few left who 
would need bo change) we would all feel :i much surer fooling in discarding 
our old system. From the beginning we couhl all work towards the adop- 
tion of this system for those schools using other vernaculars to which this 
system is well adapted. Or lietler than this, w*e could nsl; Government to 
urge schools using Marathi, < 1 ujr.it i and Hindi, to use this svstotn. fOr 
a set of vernacular*- which you might suggest . as you arr nmie familial with 
them.) 

"Wlmt we all in wmk with the blind in Judin need, is .in embossing 
press for our hooks. With a united system of Braille this would be much 
more possible and practicable. 

Therefore, if Government will join us in recommending tiii< system a« 
the best, because of its adaptivity to so many of the vernaculars, nml it- 
likeness also to the English Braille, and if ii will do all it can in iirg’ng 
other Schools to adopt this system, the unity of the situation will carry 
all the Schools a long way." 

Then perhaps even before discarding our other Braille sy-tem books, we 
will be in a position to work- hard and ask for help in getting an embossing 
press. Tiiis would then solve n lot of the difficulty of the new liool« which 
we would need, from the standpoint of time, required in making them, nrd 
m their accuracy. Hand made books aie not economical, for they are so 
shortlived. We must look for Government co-operation here. Cert sum 
the blind should have facilities for hooks. With a unified system <of Braille 
■we should be able to do a great deal. , Your system, arranged lit* Dr. 
Nilknnlhrni seems to suit the demands, becuuso of its adaptability to 
vernaculars and its likeness to the English. , 

1906. Extract from the Mtrr of Mrs. Shirreff, author of- the Hindi and 
XJrdu Braille . — "I w’ish X had known of your arrangement sooner, for it is 
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particularly suited to the Sanskrit alphabet. It seems a pity that the same 
6hould'not be used for Hindi. Your arrangement of Braille has interested 
me very much. It has I think three great advantages — its simplicity, the 
small number of signs allotted to the alphabet winch leaves u larger number 
for contractions, the close resemblance to English. In these points, I 
think, it has some advantages over ours. It seems to me to be well 
adapted for use for Tamil, as that has not separate signs for hard and soft 1 
consonants, aspirates, etc. It is rather strange that an arrangement which 
is so simple and sp like the English should be the work of Indian Scholars. 

1 pointed out to the Blind Association (now the National Institute for the 
■Blind, London), that your Code' was well worthy of consideration for ■ the ( 
three reasons I have given and also as being the work of highly educated 
Indian Scholars well qualified to judge of what is necessary and suitable. 

I also asked them to consider that it is spreading and likely to spread 
among Hindus. I have told the Reverend Mr. H. Pegg, Madras, of your 
Code, and suggested that as it is in use in Mysore, it might be the most 
suitable for use as a Uniform Code in South Lidia". 

1921 — "It was most kind of you to interest yourself in the presentation 
of our Braille adaptation of Urdu to the Bombay Educational authorities. 

I am still of the opinion that Messrs. Knowles “Oriental Braille” is not 
on good lines, so far as Braille is concerned and for Urdu it has no 
advantages, ns regards alphabet arrangement whatever may be said for its 
following of Sanskrit alphabet. It has always seemed to me, that the 
arguments advanced in his pnmphlet only go to prove that Sanskrit alphabet 
arrangement is scientific, — not that his Braille adaptation is. and that after 
all is the main point. 

****** 

I think it would be well to point out that your Code would also be used 
for Urdu, and that there might be advantages in its nearer approximation 
to English Braille, as also in having one code for both classes of Indian 
Alphabets. I do know how far the use of our code has spread, but if there 
is uniformity the sooner it is established the better”. t 

1930. — Extract from the letter of Mr. W. G. Speight, regarding Tamil 
Braille, used at Palamcottah and to which Mr. Speight has added punctua- 
tions and composition signs. — “Uniform type has been introduced in this 
institution because it has the following advantages: — 

1. Since the alphabets ‘are no longer taught, by a repetition nothing is 
lost by the re-arrangement, but facility in learning is gained bv the use of 
the seven-line system. • 

2. The system was possessed of a very good set of rules which could be 
adapted to meet the needs of any lnnguage without much difficulty. 

3. By this usage it is.possible to maintain world-wide uniformity. 

4. It is equally adaptable to other Indian languages, or at any rate, to 
the Dravidian languages of the South. - 

5. It simplifies the study of foreign languages for any. who wish to do so. 

It will be noted that the adaptation follows the principle of equivalent 

sounds wherever possible, and .in this connection it should be boi 7)6 in mind 
that the same principle applie's not only to English, but to all European 
languages, I am given to understand that this principle has also been 
.applied in the case of Arabic and other languages in Africa." 
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Letter to all local Governments {except Bombay) and all Administrations 
( except Aden and Andamans), No. F. 2-16 /34-E., -dated the 29th 
August 1934. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. F. 7S/32-H., dated the 
5th July 1933, I am directed to forward, for information and such action 
as may be considered necessary, a copj of a letter No. 1411-II/F., dated 
the 8th May 1934, from the Government of Bombay, together with its en- 
closures. I am to add that the Government of India propose to consult 
the Central Advisory Beard of Education in the matter, if and when it is 
constituted. 

y 

Letter-to the Secretary to the Government- of Bombay, Educational Depart- 
ment, No. F. 2-16/34-E., dated the 31st August 1934. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No 1411-II/84-E., dated the 8th 
May, 1934, and to say that the Government of India propose to consult 
the Central Advisory Board of Education in the matter, if and when it is 
constituted. Pending the formation of the- Board, however, they have for- 
warded a copy of your letter referred to above, together with its enclosures, 
to other local Governments and Administrations for information and such 
action as -may be considered necessary. 


ANNEXURE II (5). 
Schools for the Blind, 193S-39. 


Province. 

t 

Number. 

Enrolment. 

Madras 

4 

164 

Bombay ........ 

o 

101 

Bengal - . 

1 

87 

United Provinces 

3 

97 

Punjab 

0 

- 83 

Bihar 

1 

4 

Central Provinces and Bcrar . . 

1 

41 

Sind 

1 

48 

Ajroer-Merwnra . . . . . i . 

X 

1 

16 

British Indio 

16 

• 831 


N.B. — So far as information is available, there ore no schools for tho blind in 
other provinces, and the figures given in the table relototo recognised schools only. 
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ANNEXUlte n (c), 

Lettor from Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, late Principal, Victoria Memo- 
sul School for the Blind,, Bombay, to the Educational Inspector, 
Bombay, dated the 9th January 1939. . 

In connection with my interview with you on the 4tli instant, I beg to 
invite your attention to the special need that now arises in this Presidency 
in particular for the Departmental recognition of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian 
Braille as the universal Braille for its schools for the Blind. 

I press this claim as schools multiply, and every delay, however unwarily 
made is fraught with danger which swells with the ever increasing number 
of boys, learning the same language through more than one alphabet for 
one and the same language in each school. 

I do so the more because this problem of the needless multiplicity or 
our Braille Alphabets troubles us the more as we have the largest number 
of schools, teach the largest number of languages, and claim pupils from all 
over the country, so far south as Comorin and so. far north as-Kashmere, 
North-West Frontier Province and Bengal, Bihar and even Assam in the 
east, as Bajputana in the Centre and all West and South as Baluchistan, 
Sindh, Cutch, and the Ghats on either side. ‘And boys, when they go 
home and try to write to friends in local schools, find that though they too 
write Braille for their own tongue do it so differently. They have thus, to 
teaoh their alphabet to others or to learn theirs. And they tell me that 
their friends find our alphabet so agreeable. And yet they are reluctant to ■ 
adopt it because their school boohs are written on a different plan. 

For this Presidency at any rate we have plain sailing. And I learn from 
the Commissioner of Education that the Advisory Board to whom the 
Bombay Government had sent my letters .together with, that of Mrs: 
Thomas’ have all considered them, and the Advisory Board of Education 
have forwarded their recommendation to the Provincial Governments who 
are responsible for their education, ^nd he has added that the Board has 
realised the necessity for the adequate provision of educational facilities 
for such children and recommended that the education of these unfortunates 
should not be neglected. * 

* t 

And for Bombay we have so many reasons to lead: — 

1. It was my brother Dr. Nilkanthrai’s 'Blindness that gave us Blind 

Education when he started his first School for the Blind, in 
our home at Ahmedabad. • 

2. That School led him to devise this Braille alphabet. 

3. That Alphabet is the result of the patient study of five Bombay 

Educationists who have .studied the various wants of the All- 
India Blind. 

4. That Alphabet is accepted by all Schools of this Presidency. 

5. The two Schools which do not use it to-day have joined me in 

moving Government to give their sanction without which, it 
would be difficult for them to induce their people to throw 
away their present books and incur new expenditure on new 
books. 

6. The Indian Braille Alphabet has met with, the approval o£ the 

successive Directors of .Public Instruction, and Educational 
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Inspectors of tins Presidency at least. The Director of Public; 
Instruction, Bombay, so early as 1917, issued a resolution 
supporting ihi& Braille for all Blind Schools that taught 
Sindhi, Urdu and even the Dnividinn Languages as they had 
practically the same letters to deal with and because the 
Indian Braille was so similar to the English Braille. 

7. And Bombay had, in its two All-India Conferences of Workers 
for the Blind, in 1923 and again 1928, unanimously resolved, 
that Common Sounds m nil the Indian Languages shall be 
expressed by the same Common Braille signs ns in English. 
And that, that first resolution was moved by Miss Craddock of 
the Khedgmn School, and supported by the vote of Miss 
Millard of the American Mission School, Dadnr, who though 
both willing to accept and regularly use the alphabet, cannot 
do so for want of adequate provision of books in the new 
arrangement. And you have in your files the letters of the 
two sohools showing how they are for the Departmental 
sanction. 

8- And we have in all 17 out of India's some 29 institutions, which 
actually tench Dr. Xilkanthrai’s Indian Braille, and 7 more, 
whose alphabets differ only very' slightly from it. And they 
represent all the languages except Sindhi and Bengali. 

9. And the 17 schools teach Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and 

Sanskrit. 

10. And the Indian Braille is applied to 21 of the lending languages 

of India, including Sindhi. 

11. And we want our Alphabet, for our present Presidency wonts 
i for Gujarati. Marathi, Hindi, Urdu nnd Kannrcso to which it 

already applied. 

I have thus to request you to kindly oonsider, if we are going to seriously 
consider the question of the education of our Blind to decide if Govern- 
ment will not let Bombay again lead the country. 


ANNEXUBE II (d). 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education nnr,D in January 1941, relating to 
THE QUESTION OF ADAPTING A UNIFORM BRAILLE CODE FOB THE SCHOOLS 

for the Blind in India. 

«****# 

15. Iiem XV . — The Board felt that the question of adopting n ‘Uniform 
Braille Code' in the schools for the blind in Indio is a matter which calls 
for expert advice. It accordingly asked the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India to appoint a small committee of experts to 
go into the question and prepare a report for the Board at its next meeting. 

*_ * * * .* 
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"*‘BH” and so on. The Shirreff Code, the Dr. Nilknntkrai Code, 'the Tamil 
Braille Alphabet, and the Mysore and Kannada Code come within this 
.group. Though all these are more or less based on the Standard, English 
Braille and are phonetic in their arrangements, they cannot take care ade- 
quately of the poeuliaritief’of sound, the numerous letters in the -alphabet, 
and the phonetic and grammatical relations of the alphabets of the Indian 
vernaculars. ■ 

Fundamental Requisite* of Bnttilr and it# Adaptation. 

A Uniform Braille Code ior Indian vernaculars should satisfy among 
-others, the following condilions-r- 

(1) “The Braille Signs must be arranged according to a definite plan, 

which makes it easy to remember them and also makes it 
possible to adapt it so as to represent the common characteris- 
tics of the Indian Vernaculars. 

(2) “The phonetic and ^grammatical relations between the letters of 

the alphabets should be represented, *if possible, by some 
simple relation between the signs assigned to them. 

(3) “The alphabets of these languages should he taught as far as 

practicable in much the same order in which they are taught 
to students possessed of sight. At any rate there should be o 
definite grouping of the five vargas or classes of the con- 
sonants possible. This is .particularly important, as in the case 
of most of the Indian languages, the alphabets are phoneti- 
cally arranged ' 

(4) “Provision should be made in the system for incorporation with- 

in it of the peculiar needs of each language without disturbing 
that portion which is common to all.” 
and (5) It may be added that the first principle of Braille “that the 
' least number of dots should be reserved for the most fre- 
quently used letters” should be followed as far as possible. 

Indianised Codes 

The Indianised Codes namely the Chatterjee Code, the Knowles and 
Uarthwaite Code, the Shah Code and the Advani Code satisfy the above 
conditions to a greater or lessor extent. Of these, the Shah and the Advani 
Codes follow the above principles more closely than the rest. Of these 
two, the Advani Code seems to be more suitable for adoption ns a Uniform 
-Code, provided Advani’s arrangement of the first line follows Louis Braille’s 
arrangement of the first line. 

Advani’s arrangement of the firet line is as follows: — 


St I 

• 

5 1 
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while Louis Braille’s arrangement is us follows: — 




c 

n 




H 

i 

B 


'kn 






bi 



jfr- 1 fl 



■ 



ligsfl 

■ 



1 

fl 

— ’ 
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B 
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— ■ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

fl 


One must admit that Advnni’s arrangement of the^first lino is mathema- 
tical, and the symmetry intellectual. But this arrangement presupposes 
the teaching of ‘how to read Braille’ or better still how to road the first 
line or a part of it by memorising the dots. ' This process is rather out of 
date. Modem methods* advocate learning and reading the Braille charac- 
ters, group or groups of characters by forms recognised by to.uch. Their 
svmtnetry should, therefore, be tactual. 

>• I am, therefore, in favour of , Louis Braille’s arrangement of the first 
line for the following reasons: — 

1. It has a definite tactual symmetry which is more easily recognised 
than any other arrangement by the blind reader. The symmetry referred 
to is shown below: — 
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2. If this arrangement is'followed, it becomes easier than now for the 
blind child to learn the numerals in the order of the proposed arrangement 
of the Indian Vowels st, sn, etc. standing for 1, 2, 3, 4 , etc. 

By this adherence to Braille’s first line which I consider fundamental, 
the first line in the Indian Vernacular will be ns follows: — 
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" mo Dlind ChUd and His Reading" by Dr. Miss Kotmyn 
I’ll, D. — Published by tho American Foundation for Uio E 
Stroct, Now York. - 

•‘Touch Beading by tho Blind" — by Karl Burklon— "ran 
Frieda Kiefer Merry, Ph. D. — Published by tho American 
Blind — Address os above. 
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If the principles and arrangements advocated by Mr. Advani are j oUo ** 
ed altering it to the extent of changing bis first line to ^ c . 

Louis Braille, the Code thus obtained will observe almost all the principles 
of touch-reading and still adhere to the rules of Indian \emaculars men- 
tioned previously. 


ANNEXURE II (/*)- 

A eommaey of the note submitted by Me. H. D. Chhatbapati, Late 
Principal, Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, oa- 
ths ADOPTION OF A UNIFORM BRAILLE CODE FOE THE SCHOOLS FOR THE 
Bund in India. 


All the Indian Braille alphabets number seven. They are: — 


(1) Mrs. Shirrcff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille. 

(2) Dr. Nilkantlimi’s Indian Braille. 

(3) Messrs. Knowles and Garthwnite’s Oriental 

Braille. 


V All ongin.il. 


(4) Mr. Shah’s Calcutta Braille. 

(5) Mr. Adv.-mi's Uniform Braille. 

(G) The Mysore Braillo, and 

(7) The Palameottnh Braille of Mr. Speight. 


vAll modihintiit!— 


2. Mrs. Shirrcft's Urdu and Hindi Braille and Dr. Nilkanthrai's Indian 
Braille and its two modifications, the Mysore and Palnmcottah Braille-, all 
like Braille’s plan, order, arrangement and adopt the Braille base. /They 
have similar signs for similar sounds as in the English Braille. The\ 
heir work on touch* 


3. The Uniform Braillo at Calcutta and the Advani Braille accept 
Braille's point, his cell and his 63 signs They seem to have no regard for 
it beyond They find its arrangement arbitraiy and haphazard. They 
recast the Braille signs on their scientific Sanskrit model. That innl 
their work visual. That taxes touch. 

4. Mrs. Shirreff's Urdu nnd Hindi Braille and the Oriental Braillo are 
both Christian efforts. Supported by Missions, which started Blind 
Schools, they spread. Mrs. Shirrcff’s Braille in its present form, though 
based upon the English Braille, ha« been altered to suit the need-, of 
Sanskrit languages. Thus their three long vowels nnd aspirates are nlt< red 
liens it suffered. 


3. The second populw- Brniile v,n- th* Oriental. It went to My me- . 
Eatanchmtaln. Calcutta, Bombay. It gave India nn ideal Braille 
assigning the -mailed, number of dots to loiters of the most freqm i«t, 
occurrence. The authors believe it to be their lnliour nnd time saving 
arrangement, but it really confers no advantage It causes the rubbing off 
of Figns, and confusion and hcsitancc. Its second principle was to use 
two-cell signs. To the Blind, it seemed pedantry. 
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6. Mr. Shah of Calcutta, himself blind, desired to start a school for 
-the Blind at Calcutta. His touch could neither tolerate his two cell «i"ns 
nor his arrangement of classes. He altered all that. Their details were -too 
tedious to study and yet the labours of the scholars werer great, and will 
•ever remain helpful to students. Mr. Shah brought touch* into its limelight. 

7. It was reserved for Mr. Advani to'lead Blind' Education more towards 
the English Braille than Mr. Shah could do. But he was too deeply in 
for Sanskrit symmetry and Science, and more than all for classes and the 
ordered arrangement of letters. But their too strong insistence for Sans- 
krit order, etc. led them to run on their own line of sight . ' The uniform 
Code thus became visual rather than tactual. 

8. Thus turn we to the alphabets of the English fold. The Indian 
Braille of Dr. Nilkanthrai spread. From it developed the Gujrati, the 
Marathi, the Telugu, Konarese, Tamil. Then osme in Urdu. And it is 
4iown to be capable of scrying 21 leading languages in India and with 
braille as the base to join it in unfurling the standard of an International 
Braille for all the languages of the world, through Lingua the Tongue — *he - 
soul of languagea, irrespective of all its limitations. 


ANNEXUBE H (i). 

-A SHORT ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED UNIFORM BRAILLE BY K. BhaTTACHARJEK, 

Principal, Lady Noyoe Sohool for the Deaf and Dsn, New Delhi. 


Uniformity in Braille Code at present used in various schools for differ- 
•emt vernaculars in India is essential. ’ Its absence has resulted in lack of 
-co-ordination amongst the schools leading to a great disadvantage in tbe 
progress of education of the blind in this country as -h - whole. 

I 

In devising a Uniform Braille System for all vernaculars of India a few 
’factors deserve eareful consideration and scrutiny. They are as follows: — 

, (I) Be-arrangemont of all the alphabet systems of the Indian verna- 
eulars for a common basis. 

According to the phonetic qualities and arrangements of the letters they 
may be grouped as (i) Indo-Aryan, (ii) Dr,avidian and (iii) Perso-Arabic. 
In fact, excepting the Perso-Arabic Group, the alphabet systems of the 
former two have closer affinity and based on purely phonetic principles. 
Since the phonetic order has a 'good deal of advantages over the non-phone- 
tio, it is preferable that the alphabet systems of the Perso-Arabic group are 
suitably re-arranged to make a common alphabet plan required J Q \ a 
Uniform Braille Code for all the regional vernaculars of ( India. ■ oucb a 
common plan has been dewed with 86 letters in its. system and according 
to the need of respective vernaculars necessary letters may be use . 

(2) A' study of -the existing Braille Codes for a basis of a Uniform 
<Oode. . • 
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So far ns is known there ore 8 Brnillc adaptations of which, excepting 
"Mr. Chatterjee 's adaptation which appears to be- the first, adaptation in 
India, remaining 7 are in vogue. Those 8 codes may bo divided into two 
groups according to their nature of adaptations. 

(a) Adaptation on Phonetic Order : — This consists of 5 codes of 

Messrs Chatterjee, Knowles and Garth waito, Lai Bchari Sbnh, 
the Tetugu Brnillo and P. M. Advani. 

(b) Substitution on sound basis on the English Braille Order: — This 

consists of the 8 codes of Dr. Nilkanthrai, Mrs. ShirrcfT and 
tlio Tamil Braille. 

Those three systems of the later group are, so to soy, just a replica 
representation or a transliterated form of tiie English Braille and thus 
■cannot he helpful lo meet- the needs of a common plan of alphabet system 
•based on phontenio principle. 

Out of the adaptations of the former group, practically the 4 systems 
■of Messrs. Chatterjee, Knowles and Gdrthwaite, Lai Bchari Shah and tho 
Tclugu Braille, arc based on the snmo principle; so they may be again 
•divided into two groups: — 

(i) Special Adaptation on Phonetic Order: — This consists of tho 

above four systems. 

(ii) The English Braille Plan adapted to Phonetic Order: — Tht6 

represents Mr. P. M. Advaui’s System. » 

In Mr. Advani 'j System, changing the orthographic arrangement, letters 
Ihnvc been allotted phonetically on the English Braille plan, but it would 
have been better if orthographic arrangement would have been retained as 
far as possible to facilitate learning Brnillo signs. The next chief point 
arises whether the English Brnillc arrangement would really be suitable 
to be adopted for the letters of the Indian vernaculars. Its distribution of 
dots in seven lines is well planned and since there is no phonetic relation* 
ship in the arrangements of the English letters, say addition of dot No. fi 
to the signs for a, b,-c to mnko k, ], m respectively it is quite sufficient 
to justify the formation of signs as such independent, of letters either 
following or preceding, while in case of letters of tho Indian alphabet 
systems a distinct relationship exists throughout and thus a kinship in the 
shape of Braille signs should also bo maintained. The blind children in 
learning Brnillc depend more upon tactual perception of shape, of Braille 
signs limn on the symmetrical decrease or increase in the number of dots. 
If a closer analogy in ihe shape of Braille signs be thus maintained it 
would be more beneficial to the blind children. Mr. Advani’s adaptation, 
therefore, does not seem to be helpful to solve this problem. 

The four, systems, »ir, of Messrs. Chatterjee, Knowles and Garthwaite, 
Lai Bchari Bhnli and ihe Tclugu Braille are based on two most essential 
principles — Phonetic order of tho letters and Braille facilities with distinct 
kinship and analogy in the shape of Braille signs, so they have been 
adopted as a basis for the Proposed Hindustani Uniform Braille. 

A 'close study of the proposed Hindustani Braille plan shows how 
symmetrically Brnillo signs hnvo been allotted for 80 letters arrived od 
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a compromise of all the letters of the Indian vernaculars. In it a distinct 
relationship in the shape of Braille signs has bceh maintained throughout; 
to facilitate easy .learning and constructing the signs. For example it 
may be seen that if one learns the Braille sign for 'fc’ and remembers a- 
fevv simple points, one will be able to remember and construct easily 33 • 
letters — 2 a of the five vargns, 2 additional nasals and 0 of the semi-vowcr 
group. So should it not be considered a great advantage in relieving the- 
blind children of the tiresome process in learning and embossing (Braille 
signs? 

Tn deciding the problem finally a few controversial points may arise- 
which require due clarification. They are os follows: — 

(1) Why not the original order of the alphabet system of the respective- 
vernaculars be retained? 

This affects mainly the vemaculnr — Urdu of the Perso-Arnbic group. 
Urdu, so to speak, is not a separate language but a mixture of vocnhulnries 
bf Persian, Arabic, Hindi and some other dialects of Northern India, keep- 
ing the Hindi grammatical form intact. It will generally be evidenced that 
the language used in the Northern and North Western part of India is 
almost one and may preferably be known .as Hindustani. Thus it is seen 
that if any uniformity is required it is primarily for Hindi and Urdu. 

It is an accepted fact that the Phonetic Order hns greater advantage for- 
which the International Phonetic Association is striving to phonetically 
rearrange the letters of the long established Bomnn Alphnbet System, so. 
there cannot be any renson why the alphnbet systems of the Perso- Arabic - 
group cannot be converted into phonetic order. 

This noble effort far uniformity is mainly to disseminate knowledge 
amongst the blind children and it primarily concerns introduction and' 
development of printing of Brnillo books. To. achieve this end, avoiding 
duplication and bulkiness in books, it is very essential tlint the Urdu- 
alphabet system be brought into phonetic order, simplifying tbe process 
of spelling. 

(2) Should it not be worthwhile to adopt the English Braille signs for 
Indian vernaculars as it may be easier to learn such signs while learning 
Knclish language? 

Certainly .not, since at the time of teaching Braille signs for vernaculars 
the easiest process should be adopted to teach tbe tender blind children, 
which should not 'be sacrificed only having a future objective in view to- 
impart English education which a few only can avail of. The English. 
Braille signs can he learnt easily later on when necessary. 

In this connection it may be mentioned here that even the English 
missionaries, Knowles and Garthwaite, who were well conversant with the 
merits of the English Braille, in devising a suitable system for the Indian 
vernaculars, contrived the plan on phonetic order keeping in view the main 
feature — kinship in the shape of signs. " ' 

(8) Should not a particular Braille adaptation be adopted as a basis for- 
Uniform Braille, which is at present used in majority of schools in India? 



Certainly, if that particular Braille adaptation satisfies the needs to 
'3olve the problem on a scientific basis, otherwise not, since the same trouble 
"will not be mitigated. 

.My ‘main paper on the subject — “The Hindustani Uniform Braille" 
•is just an humble attempt* to solve the problem. To bring this stupendous 
•work to a perfection linguists and educators of the blind should work con- 
jointly. Above all the verdict should come from ‘the blind children after 
a fair study of the system. 

Jndianiscd Codes. 


ANNEXURE H (j) 

Statistics of Recognised ‘Schools for the Blind', 1939-40. 


Province. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Enrolment. 

"Madras .... 



. 


4 

210 

Bombay .... 



• * 


3 

122 

Bengal .... 



• • 


1 

89 

"United Provinces . 

« 


• • 


3 

07* 

"Punjab .... 

• 




2 

1 79 

Bihar .... 

« 



. 

2 

73 

•Central Provinces and Borar 





i 

43 

Assam ..... 





. . 

. . 

North-West Frontier 





.. 


•"Sind .... 





i 

53 

•Orissa .... 





. . 

, , 

Ajmor-Menvora 





i 

• 10 




Total 


18 

701 









•Enrolment figures for the year 1038-40 bavo not yet boen received from 
•tho Government of tho United Provinces, honco the .figures for 1038-30 hnvo been 
■given. 

N-B.— Tho total population or tho Blind according to tho 1031 Consus comes 
'to 001,370, of which on tho usual basis of 12 per cent, tho school-going nonu- 
-ation is 72,104. r 
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APPENDIX IV 
Item XIV of the Agenda. 

Report of the Joint Committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Health and the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to investigate and Report on the 
Dual Question’ of the Medical Inspection of School' 
Children and of the Teaching of Hygiene in Schools* 


CHAPTER’ I. 

INTRODUCTION. * 


The agenda for the third meeting of the Central Advisory Board -of 
Health in July 1940 included ,the consideration of a memorandum from 
the Government of the Punjab on Jhe teaching of hygiene in schools, 
two memoranda from the Governments of Madras and the Punjab on the- 
medical inspection of school children and a combined memorandum on 
the two subjects by the Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India. 

The Board considered that, owing to the magnitude and importance of 
the questions, they required fuller consideration and in a resolution ashed 
the Chairman to appoint a committee to report on the subject. The- 
resolution of the Board is as follows: — • 


“The Board, having considered the memoranda submitted by the 
Governments of the Punjab and Madras and by the Educa- 
1 tional Commissioner with the Government of India, on ‘the- 
teaching of hygiene in schools’ and. on ‘medical inspection, 
of children in schools’, considers that the two subjects are 
closely related. Systematic attention to the health of 
children is an essential preliminary to any really remunera- 
tive system of instruction, whether it be on hygiene or other 
subjects in the curriculum. Where the physical condition 
of the child is unsatisfactory the money spent on educating' 
him is largely wasted. The foregoing involves regular- 
medical examination of school children, the treatment of 
illness and physical defects and the provision for under- 
nourished, children of such food as may be necessary to raise 
them to an average physical standard. Teaching is not 
likely to be a success if the general school environment does 
not conform to reasonable hvgienie standards. Information- 
is necessary as to what extent these requirements nre'metr 
in the different Provinces and how best existing defects may 
be remedied at the least possible cost. < 


The Board therefore recommends that the Chairman should appoint 
a special committee to report on the dual question of the 
teaching of hygiene in schools, primoiy as well as secondary, 
rural its well as urban and of the medical f ' 

children and their treatment and, in the primary stage, also 

their nutrition.” 
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At their meeting in January 1941 the Central Advisory Board oE Educa- 
tion were informed of the decision of the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
and they passed tho following resolution: — 

"The Board considered the memorandum submitted on behalf of 
the Central Advisory Board of Hoalth os the outcome of the 
discussion at its third meeting held in Poona in July 1940. 
The Board noted with satisfaction that their Chairman, who 
is also the Chairman of the Central Advisory Board . of 
Health, proposed to appoint a Joint- Committee to consider 
the steps which might be taken to improve the phvsicnl condi- 
tion of school children. The Board decided to ionve to the 
Chairman the selection of the educationists to serve on the 
proposed Joint Committee.” 

As a result the Hon'ble Member for Education, Health and Lands, 
appointed the following Committee’ — 

1. Major-General Sir Gordon Jolly, K.C.I.E., K.H.P., 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 

2. Lieut.-Colonel E. Cotter; I.M.S., Public Health Commissioner 

with the Government of India. 

3. Major-General IV. C. Paton, K.H.P., Surgeon-GeneraL 

with tho Government of Bengal. 

4. Bai Bahadur Dr. A. C. Banerjea, Director of Public Health, 

United Provinces. 

i 5. Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Ganapathy, C.I.E., I.M.S.,' late Director of 

•> Public Health, Madras. 

B. .John Sargent, Esq.. C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India. ' 

7. S. N. Moos, Esq., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bombay. 

8. Dr. W. A. Jenkins, I.E.S., Special Officer in tho office of the 

Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

9. Pandit Lakshmi Knnta Maitra, M.L.A. 

The Committee met in New Delhi on the 3rd and 4th November 194 1 
under the Chairmanship of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
All were able to attend with tho exception of Pandit Lakshmi Kantn> 
Maitra who was unavoidably prevented from doing so. 

Before storting their deliberations tho Committee decided to co-opt 
Dr. Jo3n Orkney, W.M.S., Director, Maternity and Child Welfare- 
Bureau, Indian Bed CrosH Society, as a member. 

The terms of reference to tho Committee were sufficiently wide to- 
include the examination of all those factors which hove a bearing on the 
health of the school child. As health is to be interpreted in a wider sense- 
than that of freedom from disease, the main points .for consideration 
appeared to the Committee to be (1) tho medical inspection of school 
children, (2) the treatment of tho defects discovered, (8) tho improvement 
of the nutrition of the pupils, (4) the provision of a reasonable standard 
of environmental hygiene, (5) tho teaching, theoretical and practical, of 
the principles of hygienic living, (6) physical education and. (7) the deve- 
lopment of healthy habits through the medium' of corporate activities such 
as school camps r nnd scout organisations. 
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In order to obtain information about the extent to which provision 
now exists in the Provinces and States for these activities, a questionnaire 
was sent by the Secretary of the Central Advisory Board of Health to 
Directors of Public Health asking that it - should be completed in consulta- 
tion with Administrative Medical Officers and Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion. The information received in reply to the questionnaire was available 
' for the members of the Committee before and during their discussions. 

HISTOEICAXi. 

As the movement to develop a school medical service in India has 
been largely influenced by the corresponding work done in England it 
•will not be out of place to give a short account of the development of 
this service in that country. The foundations of the school health service 
in England were laid towards the end of the last century by a few local 
authorities to whom the high mortality rates during childhood had become 
a matter of concern and uneasiness. The schemes were at first local in 
nature and limited in scope. Impetus was given to the movement by 
the outbreak of the South African *wnr. The medical examination of 
•recruits disclosed a high incidence of * defects, sufficiently serious to 
necessitate 1 the rejection of a large number of men as unfit, for active 
■service. The publicity given to these findings quickened public conscious- 
ness to the necessity for improving the physical fitness of the nation's 
manhood. 

A Boyal Commission was appointed in Scotland to consider the question 
of physical training in schools. The Commission took a wide view of 
their duties and reported not only on the physical training and physique 
of the children but also on the unsuitability of many school buildings, 
the defective hygiene in schools and poor nourishment of the children. 

The publication of this report greatly stirred the public mind and 
•resulted in the appointment in England of an Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration which was soon followed by another 
Inter-departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and Feeding of 
Children attending Public Elementary Schools. The recommendations of 
the latter were published in 1905 and they formed the real starting point 
for the legislation directed since then towards the improvement of the 
health and life of the school child. 

A big stride forward was taken in 1907 when the Education (Administra- 
tive Provision) Act was passed making a system of medical inspection of 
children in public elementary schools a statutory obligation on every 
local education authority. In this way a new branch of the national 
health service was brought into existence. That year also saw the 
appointment of Sir George Newman ns Chief Medical Officer of the Board, 
-of Education. He lost no time in drawing up rules for the conduct "of 
medical inspection and these rules were later issued as a memorandum. 
He also began the publication of reports which were the forerunners of 
the long series of admirable reports on the health of the school child 
published . annually by the Board of Education. Sir George Newman 
undoubtedly gave to medical inspection its breadth of outlook and its con- 
ception of the essential unity of the home and school life of the child, 
and he laid the foundations which have given the school medical services 
m England the high position which they hold to-day. ' . • 

The Education Act of 1921 went a step further and made it compulsory 
for all authorities to make adequate arrangements for the treatment of 
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•children .attending public elementary schools. It required the Education 
Committees of Counties and County Boroughs to extend the arrangements 
for medical inspection of boys and girls up to the age of 18 years 
attending municipal schools and gave powers to provide for their treatment. 

The development of public health services in India has been of more 
recent origin and Provincial Governments have been largely concerned 
•with the urgent problems of providing medical relief and of controlling 
the incidence of epidemic diseases which occur on a wide scale. 

In the next paragraph a brief account is given of the development 
-of the school medical service in Provinces and in certain States. 

In the Ar'. -IT 7 . F. Province a scheme for the medical inspection of 
school boys in Peshawar City was started in 1927 and in the succeeding 
ten years was extended to five other towns. In 1937 the medical inspec- 
tion of school girls began m Peshawar City and later was extended to 
-certain rural areas. In 1941 owing to the largo number of doctors joining 
up from the Province for service in the Army the scheme has been 
temporarily discontinued except for school girls in Peshawar City. In 
the Punjab the medical inspection of school children and the inspection 
of school premises started in 1915 and was at first confined to secondary 
■schools. No arrangements were made for treatment. In 1925 n revised 
scheme was introduced in five districts, medical inspection and treatment 
"being provided for primary schools and colleges within a radius of three 
miles from a hospital or dispensary. The inspection was carried out by 
the hospital staff nnd the inspection of buildings and premises by the- 
local henlth officers. In tins way the work wns 'divided between the 
medical nnd public henlth departments of the Province. The dual control 
was found to work unsatisfactorily nnd the whole scheme was.- transferred 
■to the Medical Department in 1938. In 1937, there was another chnngo 
■of policy. In the towns ; n which wholetime health officers were employed 
the work wag handed over to them. In the rural areas it continued to 
be under the supervision of the Medicnl Department. All the schemes 
appliod only to school boys ; the medicnl inspection of school girls has been 
carried out since November 1932 in certain areas under tho auspices of 
the Junior Bed Cross. In Delhi Province the medical inspection of school 
"boys nnd girls wns started in 1927 with wholetime inspecting staff for the 
urban, and part-time staff for tho rural areas. The part-time services of 
■an oculist nnd a dentist for New Delhi nnd the Notified Aren wero secured 
in 1937. The scheme is still limited to a certain number of schools in the 
Province and includes 16 girls’ schools in urban areas. In the United 
Provinces n scheme was stmted in 1919 with the part-time employment of 
private practitioners nnd dispensary doctors to do medicnl inspection. In 
1926 the Education Department appointed ten wboletimc school 
medicnl officers for ten of the larger towns. At the same time municipal 
nnd district health officers were being appointed in different areas undnr 
the Public Health Department so that in 1930 there wero three separate 
agencies for school henlth work, namely (n) local school committees, (b) 
the Education Depnrlinent nnd (c) tho Public Health Department. In 
1931 tho control of the service wns brought under the Public Henlth De- 
partment nnd at present wholetime school medical officers are employed 
in 13 large towns. The municipal henlth officers do tho work in 21 
smaller towns and in 27 still smaller towns the district health officer is 
the school medical officor. In Bihar medicnl inspection started in 1920 
.■and a school medical officer with an assistant school medical 
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officer was appointed for each division in the Province. A woman- 
doctor was appointed for the whole province. At first the school 
medical officers were under .the Inspectors of Schools, but in 1931 
were brought under the control of the Public Health Department and this- 
organisation exists up to now. Medical inspection is limited to high and 
middle schools in places where high schools already exist. Orissa followB- 
thc same lines as Bihar from which it was separated and has one school' 
medical officer with an assistant medical officer and they work in high 
and middle schools. In rural areas the part-time services of dispensary 
doctors are utilised for the medical inspection of middle . schools. A 
limited amount of medical inspection of school girls is done in three towns - 
by women doctors. In Bengal a school hygiene branch of the Public- 
Health Department was created in 1920 and inspections were carried out in 
municipalities where a 'health officer was employed. In 1928 nischemo for- 
Calcutta came into force and three doctors were employed on a part-time 
basis with the voluntary services of an oculist and a dentist. In 1932, 
owing to retrenchment, the scheme was drastically reduced. In 1940- 
ndditional doctors were sanctioned and the school medical service wns- 
plnced under the Director of Public Health. Tri Bombay a scheme was 
started in 1921 hut was abandoned in 1922 ns a measure of retrenchment. 
In 1938 the Government introduced physical education as a compulsory 
subject and required that satisfactory arrangements should be mnde to 
examine all pupils at the beginning of each year in order to determine their 
■physical fitness. It is stated that in Government schools medical inspec- 
tion is carried out by Government medical officers and secondary schools 
under non-official agencies make their own arrangements while local 
authorities have been asked to provide for medical inspection in primary 
schools through private practitioners or Government doctors. In Madras 
a scheme applicable only to recognised secondary schools was introduced 
in 1925 and was extended in 1928 to colleges nnd to elementary schools 
for boys in those arens in which compulsory education was in force. The- 
seheme was suspended in 1932 owing to financial stringency nnd has not yet- 
been revived and medical inspection is now confined to schools in the - 
city of Madras and in the Poonamallee Health Unit. In Hyderabad 
medical inspection was started in 1935 in middle and high schools and' 
was extended in 1937 to the primaiy sections "of such schools. In 
medical inspection of school children in the city was started as far back 
as 1909 and has continued up-to-date on n limited scale. _ In 1925 medical 
inspection was extended to other places in the State with hospitals and 
dispensaries. In Mysore a scheme for medionl inspection of school children 
was sanctioned in 1926 for Bangalore City. The scheme was confined to 
Government high nnd middle schools and was extended in 1927 to primary 
schools. In 1928 all the boys schools in tlie State were brought within 
the scope of the scheme wherever medical men were available to undertake 
the work. At present medical -inspection is ‘carried out in the tu-o cities 
of Bangalore and Mysore, . in the headquarter towns of five districts, m- 
80 per cent, of taluk headquarters and in a few' villages. 


From this brief summary of the development of scliool medical , , 
in the different Provinces and States it will be seen that the area ... 
by the service varies widely as well ns the types_ of sc ools 
medical inspection is done. Medical inspection in 60 ’ , 1 ,, * ' 

The schemes seem to cater more for middle and high schools than for- 

primary schools. 
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Till* Committee vrWt to draw special attention to the frequency with' 
which a system of medical inspection has been started in a Province, only 
to be abandoned after a short while ns a measure of economy. There 
have also been a number of instances of change in policy which seem to 
indicate that there has not been a clear appreciation of the fundamental 
necessity for and the essential characteristics of a school medical scheme 
calculated to promote the health of the school child. The Committee 
emphasise that satisfactory arrangements for school medical inspection 
and treatment form an essential pnit of _nny efficient system of public- 
education. 


CHAPTER H. 

AIMS AND OBJECTS OF A SCHOOL MEDICAL 5ERVICE. * 

In his annual report for 192G Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer- 
of (he Board of Education, England and Wales, summarised tho funetiona- 
of a School Medical Service ns follows: — 

1. To fit the child to receive tho education provided for it by the 

State. But this must also mean to- adapt educational 
methods to the natural physiological capacity mul powers of 
the child. This involves a study and understanding of the 
sphere and compass of a child’s physiology. 

2. To detect any depni lures from the normal physiologicnl health and 

growth, any impairments, aberrations, defects, or disease 
(physical or mental), and advise the remedy or amelioration 
of them (at the school or otherwise) lest worse befall. 

»» To seek tbo causes and conditions (external and internal to the 
body of the child) of such defect and disease, and, ns far ns 
may he, prevent them. 

4 To tench and practise personal hygiene in every school, so that 
•i habit of hygiene may he contracted by the children, and the 
vi ny of physiological life may be followed by each coming 
generation. 

New man further stated that the purpoae of a school health service is “to- 
prepare the child for education and for citizenship”. To carry out tills 
purpose a system has been devised in England by which u spccinliy appoint- 
ed doctor visits each elementary school at least once a year and examines 
every child at least three times during his school career, namely, ns 
enrly as possible nftei joining (he school, at eight years of age and Instly 
at twelve. This medical officer also examines nil children referred to him 
for special examinations during the intervals by teachers and parents. 
Provision has been made, on a wide scale, for the treatment of the defects 
discovered during medical examination. Tho essential unity of the child’s 
life in his home and in the school has been recognised and the school 
health organisation seeks to remedy or ameliorate ns far ns possible, the 
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CHAPTER HI. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The leplies to the questionnaire show that the percentage o£ children 
■with one or more defects discovered during medical inspection in 1910 
varies from 20 per cent', in Jodhpur to 87 per cent, in Coorg. The con- 
clusion which the Committee feel justified in drawing from the figures 
before them is that probably fifty per cent, of the children attending 
school would be found to require medical attention or medical observation. 

Am: or admission to Xchooi.. 

That the provision for the cate of the child in the pre-school period is 
tar from adequate was shown in the report of the Mutemity and Child 
Welfare Committee presented to the Central Advisory Board of Hoatth 
at its second meeting Even in those ureas where maternity anil child 
welfare centres are functioning, it is rarely that children after the ago of 
three receive any special attention mid at this period of their lives they 
are easily liable to develop defects. For this reason it is important that 
the gap between maternity and child welfare work and the school medical 
service should be narrowed as much ns possible. Where maternity and 
child welfare work does not exist, the need for bringing the children under 
an inspection scheme at tile earliest possible age becomes even more 
urgent. 

The Committee consider that too much weight cnnnol bo given to health 
considerations in determining the age at which children should be admitted 
to school. The Committee are of the opinion that the age of school entry 
•which will enable a child to come under medical inspection should be not 
more than six and prcferablv five. 

XuMitr.r. and XATtni: or kxamixations. 

Three types of medical inspection are required in a scheme, namely 
(1) the full routine medical inspection at specified ages, (2) the re-inspec- 
tion of children found defective at such routine inspections and (3) the 
special inspections of children selected by the parent or the teacher for 
examination by the doctor in the intervals between the routine inspections. 
The extent of these special inspections will depend on the ability of the 
parents, and still more so of the teacher, to rccogniso those children who 
are failing to develop satisfactorily either physically, mentally or socially. 
The basis of medical inspection of school children in England is their 
routine examination ns early ns possible after joining the school, at eight 
years of age and again at twelve In that countrv there has been 

considerable discussion as to the most desirable number of snob 
routine examinations. Rome critics argue flint they are a waste 
of a doctor’s time because they involve the examination of large 
numbers of children who are found quite normal in order to select 
a minorilv suffering firm defects. The critics urge that the defect- 
discovered iro genemllv of -ueii a n.itiil. that they imii lie delected in an 
observant patent nr tenchei .uid biourhl to the notice of (lie d‘ne<or 
JTowcver even the most enthusiastic protagonists for reducin'' tiir fronuonev 
of school medical inspections In England seem to regard two examinn 
lions ns the minimum ; one at the beginning and one at the end of the 
school career. In Tndin (he frequency of murine examinations has varied 
considerably from as often ns every throe months to three times in (lie 
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-school career. The Committee consider that many routine examinations 
now carried out in different parts of India are unnecessary and recommend 
' that the routine examinations of a child should take place; (a) on entry 
.into a primary school at approximately its 6th year, (b) at the 11th year 
and (c) the 14th year. For children in high schools when leaving at the 
age of 17 a final examination is desirable. Children who go from a private 
-school where they have not been under a medical inspection scheme to a , 
secondary school should be given a routine examination os soon as possible 
after admission. 

The Committee realise that, with the routine inspections in a child's 
school career limited to three, responsibility is thrown on the parent and 
the teacher for bringing the defects in a child to the notice of the doctor- 
in the period intervening between these examinations. 

Rate at which routine examinations can be carried out. 

The Committee had before them figures showing the number of routine 
- examinations which are carried out in different part6 of India in relation 
■to the fulltime staff employed. These figures varied somewhat and the 
-consensus of opinion of the Committee eventually was that 28 routine 

• examinations a day is a suitable number for a wholetime doctor who is 
also responsible for treatment. Taking the number of working days per 
annum in schools at 175, twenty-eight inspections per day will give a total 
of approximately 5,000 inspections j in the year to be performed by a 
wholetime doctor. Taking a population of primary school , children of 
“25,000 spread over a period iff five years between the ages of' 6 and 11, 
there would each year be 5,000 entrants and 5,000 at 11 years of age for 
examination, making 10,000 routine examinations. In all probability a 
total of 10,000 re-examinations and special examinations would be required 
in the year for the 25,000 school population. * Such examinations are likely 
to occupy about half the time of a corresponding number x of routine 
examinations.' The total time required for medical inspection in a 
soheme covering 26,000 school children would therefore correspond to that 
of 15,000 routine examinations. With one doctor for 5,000 examinations, 
three doctors are considered necessary for the school population. These 
calculations are however of a general nature and the number of doctors 
required will depend on local conditions, especially on the proportion of 

-re-examinations and special examinations which wiil have to be dene. 

, Frequency of a doctor’s visit to a school. 

A doctor should maintain touch with the staff and 'children in each 
school throughout the year and his return visits for special inspection 
should enable him to do this. It is desirable that routine inspections 
should be timed so as to cause a minimum of interference with the routine 

• working of the classes. 

• ; Medical Record. 

A medical record will have to be maintained for eaoli child- - The 
schedules used in the various Provinces for recording the results of medical 
inspection were placed before the Committee. The Committee consider 
that it would be advisable to have a standard record and a suggested 
■ schedule for the purpose is given as an Annexure to this Report. 

The Committee consider that it is most important for the guidance, of 
"the new head master in a_seeondaty school that- a child -should bring 
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-with him from the primary school an up-to-date medical record'; similarly 
.in the case of a child going from one school to another. It is understood 
that in the United Provinces the transfer certificate, which a child 
.receives on leaving one school for another, is accompanied, where medical 
inspection exists, by the medical record of the child. The head master of 
■the school which the child is leaving should be mado responsible for trans- 
ferring this record. 

In tho maintenance of records, to avoid the doctor’s time being taken 
mp with clerical work, the head master should cooperate in filling the cards 
■ and he would of courso be responsible for their safe custody in the school. 

The Committee consider that tho height and weight figures recorded 
at the routine examinations are not likely to prove a valuable index to a 
-child’s progress and that they will bo of much greater value if height 
and weight are taken at regular intervals of not less than twice a year 
and recorded preferably in the form of graphs. This work should be 
•done by the teacher. Any child showing material variation from the 
normal progress should bo brought to the notice of the doctor. In view 
• of their recommendation that routine examinations should bo limited to 
three, the Committee desire to stress tho value and importance of the 
regular maintenance of these height and weight records. 

Qualifications of inspecting staff. 

Medical inspection should only be carried out by a qualified doctor and 
'by this the Committee imply a registered practitioner of modem scientific 
medicine. He will require some special training, especially in eye rcfrnc- 
-tion tests and in tho detection of the early signs of malnutrition and also 
"in ear, nose and throat conditions. In view of the increasing part which 
physical education is ploying in tho life of the school child, it is considered 
•essential that he should be well acquainted with the physiological basis of 
modem physical education. 


PrAcn of inspection. 

Medical inspection should bo carried out on tho school promises during 
•school hours. It is very desirable that if possible a parent' should be 
-present at tho timo of inspection. The doctor should always go through 
the inspection results with the head teacher and if necessary with tho class 
•teaoher also before he leaves tho school. In those schools which have a 
•physical instructor it is also dcsirahlo that ho should as far as possible 
‘bo available during the inspection. In this way the three persons who are 
intimately conneoted with tho child, viz., the teacher, the parent and 
physical instructor will have tho opportunity of hearing the doctor’s view 
h g UR ° hl 3 “““ ° f ° btninine ony special instructions regarding tho 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TREATMENT AND FOLLOW UP OF DEFECTS. 

Tlio Committee cannot emphasise too strongly that a scheme for medical 
inspection without provision for treatment and follow up i B of little or no 
use. 

The table facing this page shows the nature nnd incidence of the 
principal defects found -at medical inspection in certain Provinces and 
States. While the divergencies in the figures suggest that the examina- 
tions have not been carried out on a uniform basis, the disabilities from 
which the school child mainly suffers appear to bo enlarged tonsils and 
ndenoids, dental caries and pyorrhoea, malnutrition and defective vision. 

Since malnutrition affects a considerable percentage of children, 
schemes for treatment will have to include provision for supplementary 
nourishment for such children. Special arrangements will bo necessary for 
the treatment of dental defects, for the enucleation of tonsils and adenoids 
and for the correction of the more serious defects of vision nnd hearing. 
Simple errors of refraction cun be dealt with by the school doctor as can 
disensos of the nose and thront which do not reguiro operation. 

The table does not provide any complete picture of the extent to which 
childron suffer from passing ailments of the eyes nnd shin or other short- 
lived departures from normal health. Tho senson of maximum incidence 
of conjunctivitis, for instance, may or may not coincide with the routino 
inspection of the school children. The vast bulk of these temporary defects 
can be treated in the school. Many of them nre of such a nature that they 
can nnd should bo effectively treated by a careful pnront with domestic 
romcdics. At present, however, owing to tho indifference nnd ignorance 
of many parents provision for treatment must be made by the school 
authorities in tho interests of the child. Tbo important thing is that tho 
child should receive treatment; treatment which will pot only cure the 
defect in the shortest lime and with least interference with Mb school 
attendance, but will nlso aim at preventing recurrence. 

Replies to the questionnaire show that not only is tho provision for 
treatment inadequate in most areas but that tho facilities available are 
unlikely to fulfil the requirements sot out in the previous paragraph. 
Exceptions are the N. W. F. Province, United Provinces nnd Delhi where 
school clinics or diBpensnries hnvo boon established. In the N. W. F. Pro- 
vince 89'8 per cent, of the 14,401 children found with defects were treated. 
In Bihar 59 !) per cent, of 7,080 children with defects arc said to have 
received treatment at hospitals and dispensaries. Most provinces gave no 
figure from which tho percentage of defcctivo children who actually received 
treatment can bo calculated. , 

Generally speaking the child in order to obtain treatment has to take 
his chance at tho out-patient department of the general hospital or dispen- 
sary which is usually overcrowded and wliore his minor ailments seem a 
matter of small moment to the doctor overworked in dealing with serious 
illness. Thore is small chance that any attempt will bo made to oxplain 
to tho child or his parents tho circumstances nnd agencies through whioli 
the dofoct arose nnd how thoy can bo modified to provont recurrence.' Thcro 
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fnay bo no time oven to do niore tban proscribo treatment to be carried 
out at home by unskilled and ignorant parents, a method which oxpericneo 
has shown docs not £ivc successful results, 

' Tho Committee ore of opinion that the solution to the problem of 
providing tho right kind of treatment in urban areas lies in the establish- 
ment of school clinics. The clinic should bo conveniently placed to servo 
a number of schools. In many towns buildings suitable for tho purpose 
already exist, for examplo maternity and child welfare centres, and in 
organising, a scheme of treatment advantage should be taken of these. 
Similarly in the plunuing of new buildings for health activities the advisabi- 
lity of grouping welfare centres, school clinics, etc., should be borne in ' 
•mind. 

The Committee consider that, whenever his duties will permit the teii- 
•chor should be present at tho clinic with .the children to see what is being 
■done" ahd to receive anjl instructions for treatment which is to be carried 
•out in the* school in order to relieve pressure on the school clinic. Failing the 
■establishment of special school clinics staffed In- the school health service, 
the next best plan will bo to arrange a special" session for school children 
•daily at tho local hospital or dispensary. This may have to be arranged 
in the afternoons when the doctor has ‘got to attend other patients in the 
mornings. 

Whatever may be the arrangements for providing treniment by n doctor 
for tho .child, n large amount of minor elementnry treatment of children 
can mid will have to be done at the school. Much of this work in other 
countries is done by the school nurse, but conditions in India at present 
make it essential that the duty to a large extent should fall on the teacher. 
It is recognised that the average primary school teacher cannot be regarded 
as the ideal person to carry out the daily treatment of a number of minor 
ailments. But until the necessary number of school nurses is available 
thie is tho obvious alternative. The teacher should he told by the school 
doctor the type of cases ho may treat and wlmt treatment should he given 
and he should be made to recognise the dangers of undertaking treatment 
beyond his scope. Given such training, a teacher who is interested and 
endowed with a fair degree of commonsense can do much for tho health 
of his jfiupUs. He will of course require the necessary dressings and drugs. 

‘ Follow up work. 

tt ,is important to keop in mind that treatment should be directed 
towards tho care of tho child as a whole and not merely of the partioular_ 
defect discovered. The susceptibility of the child to disease is largely 
determined by his nutrition, his personal cleanliness and the hygienic 
condition of his environment. 

The school itself where it 1 b insanitary or overcrowded, or where the 
curriculum is not in conformity with the physiological capacity of the 
child, plays a large part in causing disease. In spite, of this it remoras 
true that a preponderant role is played by the home environment, and the 
campaign for the reduction ond prevention _ of disease must therefore be 
carried into the home if any sound progress is to be achieved. 

Tiie mdst efficient agent for this purpose 5S the health-visitor who is 
already m Wuoh ^ith the parents though the maternity and child welfare 
'services. She is in the best position to win the confidence of the mother 
and to make her receptive to new ideas. Traditional oustoms and habits, 
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particularly the observance of purdah, militate to a Inrge extent against 
the attendance at medical inspection of the mother who is niter nil the 
chief determining factor in the home environment^ Wherever a maternity 
and child welfaro service exists every effort should be made to secure the 
interest and cooperation of the health visitors in following up the defective 
School children in their homes. However, os the number of health visitors 
is inadequate, any large scale employment of health visitors for the work 
though desirable is not practicable and therefore alternative methods of 
influencing the parents must be tried out. 

Attention has already been directed to the value of having the parents 
present at medical inspection to hear firsthand the doctor’s advice regard- 
ing the health of the child. In the absence of the parents the teacher is 
'Once more the agent on whom the onus will fall of trying to improve home 
conditions. At present very few teoohers oven in high schools have ever 
been inside the homes of the pupils. The lock of contact in every type 
6f school between teachers and parents is a regrettable feature of school life 
in India which the Committee feel should be remedied 06 soon os possible. 
Teachers ought to realise that it is their duty to know the parents of their 
pupils and to become welcome friends in the homes of tho children. 

The Committee recognise that 'it is difficult to create any real Interest 
in many teachers for the welfare of the children so long as thetr status, 
salaries and prospects remain at their present low levels. Even under 
existing circumstances a good deal can be done to secure increased 
assistance from teachers, but the desired end can only be achieved when 
-the condition of service of all teachers are such as to command their alle- 
giance and cooperation. As the teacher is the solution to so many of the 
problems of school henllli, the Committeo urge the vital importance of 
removing the sources of discontent and of making the conditions of employ- 
ment more ‘attractive to tho right type of man and woman. 


CHAPTER V. 

NUTRITION. 

In the majority of the Provinces and States schemes for supplementing 
■the nutrition of school chiidron ore Btated to be in force, although tbeir 
working in many cases is restricted to particular types of schools and to 
certain localities. Further evidence of the recognition by provincial autho- 
rities of the value of a midday meal for the school children is available 
from tho fact that in certain Provinces, of the total budget allotment for 
the school health service a high proportion is for school meals. Examples 
•are Madras city with a provision of Rs. 67,000 for supplemonfcmy food and 
an allotment of Rs. 12,000 for the school medical staff, and Bengal with 
a provision of Rs. 45,000 for food and Rs. 7,800 for medical inspection and 
treatment. 

Certain details of tho Bengal scheme were described to tho Committee. 
"The scheme has boon in operation since 1934 by which a midday meol is 
given to the children of all aided high schools at a cost of four annas a" 
month per child. This meal, although it is not substantial, is stated to 
"hove a marked effect in improving the working capacity of tho children 
In the afternoons. In the initial stages the cost of the scheme was homo 
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on half and half basis by Government and the parents. The scheme is now- 
moro extensively adopted nnd the division of cost is ns follows: — 

Paronis .where they can afford to do so pay the whole 4 annas por 
month. Tho headmaster is allowed to give free tiffin to 10 per cent, 
of tho poorest children nnd the cost of this 10 i>er cent, is defrayed from, 
the Government grant. 

The small amount of four annas per child por month fully covers tho 
cost of the food and its preparation in the school. 

Tho Central Advisory Board of ITcnlth in appointing this Committee 
drew particular attention to tho pioblem of nutrition in primary school 
children. The replies from the Pro\inecs nnd States show that tho children 
of primary schools are not generally included in tho schemes for midday 
moals. Ono ronson for this is that the primary 'school population is much 
larger and that tho financial problem of providing supplementary food for 
them is thorofore moro difficult. Tho Committee were informed that in 
Bengal there wore five million primary school children 'and that tho cost of 
giving them supplementary food would be about Its. 1} crores. On the 
other hand, tho effects of malnutrition on primary school children arc not 
loss serious than on children of higher ages. 

In many parts of India it is the custom for children to have a meal 
beforo tboy leave for school nnd have no moro food until they return home 
in the Into afternoon. Such children cannot bo expected to have the 
necessary energy to devote themselves to their school tasks. It is essen- 
tial, both from the point of view of education nnd of health, that all the 
children should be given n midday meal, whether it is brought by tho 
children from their homes or provided at the school by the authorities. 
Where food is provided by the authorities, parents who are nble to pay 
should contribute their share to tho cost of (he scheme and in the case of 
children whose parents arc too poor to pay no clinrgo should be made. 
There is increasing recognition of the necessity for extending the facilities 
for primary education and for making it compulsory as far as possible hut 
it is not sufficiently recognised that much of the value of such education 
will bo lost if the child is not adequately nourished. 

Tho main problem therefore is that of providing a satisfactory school 
meal at as low a cost as possible. No uniform scheme can bo devised to 
meet tho requirements of all. Various methods must bo attempted for 
securing for tho childron of different economic levels some extra nourish- 
ment, and suggestions in this connection are now put forward. 

The value of milk in promoting the growth of children and increasing 
their general sense of well-being has been definitely proved by large scale 
experiments in India nnd abroad. But whole milk is too costly an article 
of food to bo widely used in this country. [Researches by the Nutrition 
Rescnrch Laboratories, Coonoor, show that skimmed milk possesses consi- 
derable food value. It has now been mode easily available for educational 
institutions by tbe removal of the import duty on it. Even so this food 
may bo beyond the reach of poor primary schools. 

Other experiments enrried out by the Coonoor Laboratories have shown 
that much of the value of whole and skimmed milk is contained. in calcium 
lactate, an important constituent of both. Tho administration of one 
gramme of calcium lactate per day has been shown to be of definite benefit 
to the child and costs only about one anno per child per month. Calcium 
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Jactate should therefore bo within the roach of a wide section of the popula- 
tion. 

Germinating grain Juts been found to be of considerable value in warding 
■off food deficiency diseases and is n very desirable supplementary food for 
children. Germinating grain can be prepared easily and costs little. 

Much more might be done to develop school gardens which could provido 
vegetables to supplement the children's midday meal. The lock of vege- 
tables is a common deficiency in Indian diets and the development of 
school gardens in addition to providing nourishment for the children will 
.have a desirable educative influence. 

The Committee desire to draw the attention of henlth and education 
•authorities in the Provinces to these facts, in the hope that use will bo 
made of them in improving the nutrition of the school population. 

The teacher can and should play on important part in teaching the 
principles of nutrition to school children and in educating the parents with 
regard to the methods of improving the diet of the children within tho 
means available to them. Sound instruction of tho teachers and children 
in nutrition requires that simple text-books embodying the fundamental 
principles of the subject should be made available in the different Indian 
languages. The Committee were informed that the preparation of suoh a 
text-book is engaging the attention of the Nutrition Advisory Committee of 
the Indian Research Fund Association. This text-book, when published, 
and the Health Bulletin entitled "The Nutritive Vnlue of Indian Foods 
and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets", should be translated by Provincial 
Governments into the principal Indian languages nnd made available to 
the school authorities. 


CHAPTER VI, 

PERSONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL HYGIENE. 

The practice of personal hygiene by tire school children depends on 
annny factors, not the least important being tho example sot by the teacher. 
Not only must the teacher’s personal cleanliness be of a high standard hat 
his physique nnd general health must also be good. To ensure this no 
teacher Bhould be appointed without passing a medical examination ot 
fitness approved by the Government of tho Province or State. 

Considerable hardship may result from the application of this recom- 
mendation unless at the some time a medical examination of all candidates 
ffor admission to training scliools nnd colleges is instituted and the Com- 
mittee therefore recommend that this should bo done. At nn earlier stage 
the school doctor and the teacher’ can do much to discourage pupils of 
poor physique or hnndicapped by specinl defects from .choosing teaching ns 
a profession. 

During training and on subsequont employment it is no less important 
that a careful watch should bo kept on tho teacher’s health. Periodical 
•examinations of the teacher by the school doctor should present no serious 
•difficulty. The object is ns much to prdtect the teacher's own henlth ns 
tfo eliminate any danger to tho school population. If the medical oxnmina- 
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Hon twines to light any discnso or defeat every effort must be maSo to help 
the tSfer to a complete recovery. Treatment may not be the onlymcohs 
necessary^ the conditions of work and the amcmt.es provided for the tea- 
cher's comfort also deserve attention. 

teflchinc and practice of personal hygiene in school are dealt with 
in a subsequent chapter and it is only necessary here to ^raw attention 
to the need for encouraging personal clennlincss amongst the school children 
Sd for priding the facilities required for the attainment of a high degree 
of personal cleanliness. 


- ijj a number of Provinces and States cleanliness parades are held by 
the teacher. In some schools the parades take place daily, in others 
weekly or biweekly, in others a cleanliness parado is held only at the time 
of the school doctor’s visit. Parade inspection is most suitable for the 
younger classes. A daily parado of the school children before the school , 
starts gives the teacher nn opportunity of judging the cleanliness standards 
of the children and of supervising the practice of cleanliness. The scope 
of the parade should not, however, be limited to nn inspection of clean- 
liness; minor ailments, fatiguo, malnutrition and other departures from 
health can and should be detected and suitable advice given or treatment ^ 


initiated when necessary. 

The detection of dirty children has no valuo unless arrangements nre 
made for remedying the conditions. Facilities for washing are pnrticulorly 
important and in towns with a pipe water supply this should present no 
difficulty. In rural areas the construction of a sonkpit and the supply of 
water of reasonable purity are the minimum requirements. In areas where 
facilities for bntliing are limited school baths arc nn invaluable asset 'o 
any scheme for promoting the health of the school child. 


The benefioial results of membership of the Junior Bed Cross on the 
personal hygiene of the pupiis is mentioned elsewhere in the report. 


The question of environmental hygiene was not extensively discussed 
since the School Buildings Committee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education nre already dealing with this subject. 


, The replies received from Provinces and States to the questionnaire _ 
state that, generally speaking, the lighting, ventilation and construction of 
Government schools nre satisfactory. On the other hand, schools under 
private management nre often housed in buildings not originally designed 
for the use of schools and fall short of reasonable hygienic standards. The 
selection of a house for use ns a school is frequently left to a Sub-Inspector 
of the Education Department who usually takes mo account of the -health 
requirements. Where it is necessary to use ordinary buildings «s schools 
the responsible education authorities should obtain the advice -of the 'local 
health officer os to tbeir suitability. 


Little scientific data on the lighting, ventilation and heating of schoo s 
are available with regard to tropical conditions. The Schoo ui mgs 
Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education have recommended 
the appointment of a body of experts to investigate and report on suitoble 
^standards for Indian conditions. This , recommendation is supported. 


The necessity for providing a safe water: 
special emphasis. _ The Committee -recommend 


supply in schools requires 
that, whatever the source 
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ol supply, there should be provided in each school some type ol container 
in* which wholesome water, kept under lock and key, is made available 
to the children by being drawn off through a tap. 

As regards the provision of latrines the Committee are bf opinion that, 
for schools in rural and suburban areas, tbe bored-bole type of latrine offers 
a satisfactory solution in most areas. It is cheap to construct, costs practi- 
cally nothing to maintain and should prove satisfactory in every way for 
preventing soil pollution in and around the school premises. The possibi- 
lity of surface wells becoming polluted by infection travelling through the 
subsoil water from bored-hole latrines has been used as an argument 
against the wider use of this typo of latrine. This danger seems to have 
been exaggerated. If preliminary investigations are made to determine 
the direction of tbe flow of subsoil water the location of bored-hole latrines 
can be decided on with sofety. 

The questionnaire asked for information on tbe extent to which suitable 
school furniture is provided but the details given were scanty.- In Indio 
desks are in use in the higher classps but the children of primary schools 
ore often made to sit on the floor with no support for the back. The effect 
of posture on the child’s health and growth, with special reference to the 
'use of desks and seats, is a matter of great importance and requires special 
investigation by on expert body. The Committee consider that, without 
such an investigation, it is not possible to assess the ill-effects, if any, 
that the habit of squatting on the floor is producing on the health of 
primary school children. 

The attention now devoted by school authorities to environmental 
hygiene is not sufficient. The Committee therefore consider that all officers 
inspecting schools, whether they belong to the Education, Medical or l’ublic 
Health Departments, should report On the sanitary condition of the pre- 
mises and the surroundings and bring to tbe notice of the education autho- 
rities such defects ns they discover. 

But no permanent impros eiuent of the environment can be expected 
until the school children and their teachers begin to tnke an active interest 
in keeping the school premises clean. Cooperative effort among' ‘the 
children for the cleaning up of tbe school and its surrounding areas snout d 
be encouraged. The children can also take part in other forms of com- 
munal health activity. Decent work in the rural area around D.elbi has 
shown that one of the most useful methods of preventing malaria is by the 
use of insecticides to kill adult mosquitoes in houses. The children in 
these Delhi areas have been trained to do this work. In India. malaria » 
the most important health problem and has a crippling e’ffect on the lives 
of an enormous number of school children in .the areas where the disease 
is prevalent. The control of the disease by tbe eradication of mosquito 
breeding places is often too costly, as it involves expensive engineering 
works, but in the destruction of adult mosquitoes with insecticides an, 
effective method has become available for reducing the infection of school 
children. The method is not expensive and, it is hoped, will become 
cheaper. A progressive teacher can encourage the children to help in tbe 
filling ,or' draining of shallow depressions where wnter collects and tl\e 
mhlaria mosquito breeds. These are simple measures which require only 
•the initiative and inspiration .of the teacher, for their success. A passive 
latitude regarding the prevalence of malaria has been allowed \o continue 
too long- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TEACHING OF HYGIENE JX SCHOOLS AND IN TRAINING 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Itcplici: fo tho questionnaire show that on paper at leit‘.l the importance 
of training the teacher and the children in n healthy way of life is realised 
by (ho Education authorities since hygiene is included in the Syllabus of 
every Training College and nearly every Training School in the Provinces 
and Stales from which replies were received. , Similarly with one or two 
exceptions hygiene so stated to bo n subject of study in all primary and 
secondary schools. In tho latter hygiene is not infrequently an optional 
subject. This seems reasonable in the senior classes It hygiene has been 
well taught at an earlier stage in the school curriculum. 

Whilo flic genera! situation on paper sounds satisfactory the low stand- 
ards of porsonnl and environmental hygiene met with in many schools arc 
such as to forbid an easy accept unco that nil is well. Thtse low standards 
lend to the eonehiMon flint something is wrong with the content of the 
syllabuses ami the methods of teaching hygiene both in training iirtitn- 
tions .or teachers and in schools for children. 

Put shortly, the successful inculcation of healthy lmhits in school 
children will depend primarily on the standards set by the toucher in his 
personal hygiene and on his knowledge of and outlook on health questions. 
Hie teacher must he the model to be followed by the' child with regard to 
ucnlth and healthy ways of life. If any progress is to he made, the health 
consciousness of the teacher must ho stimulated by belter teaching of 
Hygiene in the training schools and colleges. 

. '^ s _ ® fi rR f- slop towards securing the fitness of tho tenehor for the tonch- 

mg ol hygiene, tho Committee wish to affirm their view that practical 
Hygiene should bo a compulsory subject in nil courses for the training of 
teachers, nnd that particular attention should bo paid to tho subject in 
training schools for teachers, in primary nnd vernacular schools. 

. . 0 syllabus in use in many of the training schools nnd colleges requires 
revision, if tho new demands which will lio mndo on the knowledge trad 
resourcefulness o' tho teacher ns a part of the school medical service, nro 
to He mot. In only one or two Provinces has nn effort been made to 
prepare and publish a text-book on hygiene in the vernacular for uso in 
training schools. In training colleges tho text-hooks prescribed nro those in 
use in the United Kingdom. As tho personal, communal and environ- 
mental aspects of hygiene in India differ widely front those obtaining in a 
temperate climate text-hooks dealing with Indian conditions nro indispens- 
hhIu. Apart from text-hooks, a handbook on health education for use by 
school teachers would bo a valuable addition to the ' equipment- of the 
teacher. • 

Replies .to. the question "Is hygiene included in refresher courses for 
teachers . were in tho negative in the majority of Provinces and States. 
In order to ensure that thn knowledge nnd interest of teachers in the 
subject are kept alive nnd in order to keep them acquainted with now deve- 
lopments, the .qltention of educational authorities is drawn to the great 
desirability of providing facilities for refresher courses in the subject. 
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The Provincial educational and health authorities should collaborate 
in drawing up a syllabus for each type of training institution. The prepa- 
ration and publication of text-books for use in training colleges and schools 
and of handbooks for the guidance of teachers responsible for health educa- 
tion are a necessary corollary to the revision of the syllabuses. 

In the recommendations of the Committee regarding the organisation 
of medical inspection Iho teacher is called upon to play a very important 
part. On account of the ignorance of parents and the limited number of 
doctors it will inrgely fall on the teacher to detect early departures fioin 
normal in a'child, to assist in treatment, to make contact with the home 
in order to influence the parents and to keep the teaching and practice of 
hygiene alive in the school. For these reasons the Committee consider 
• that practical demonstrations should form an important part of the course 
■of training. The teacher should be taught by practice how to recognise 
defects in children nnd to do elementary treatment as it is only by his 
learning to do «o that it will be possible to establish n school medical 
service on n reasonably wide* scale. 

Certain parts of the training course will requite to be taught, if possible, 
by a doctor, preft-mbly by a member of the regular school medical service, 
the establishment of which is recommended by this Committee. 

In regard lo the teaching of hygiene to children the instruction now 
given in primary’ schools in several Provinces is inappropriate to the age 
of the child. The Gaining of the child in health habits does not begin 
sufficiently early nnd the approach to the subject is through disease rather 
than through a study of the requirements for health. Tho Committee 
consider that instruction in hygiene should begin at the earliest ego 
possible. At the beginning the instruction should be wholly on practical 
lines . and devoted mainly to personal hygiene, while at n Inter age the 
child’s interest can be directed to environmental hygiene nnd tile health 
of the community. The Committee wish to emphnsise that unless greater 
attention is given by the responsible authorities to the planning of school 
buildings and to the provision of equipment which will mnkc the practice of 
healthy habits possible, progress will bo difficult. It is futile to try to 
awaken in the child an interest in and n sense of responsibility for Ilia 
own health nnd for the sanitary condition of his surroundings so long - ns 
the schools themselves fall short of reasonable hygienic standards. ' As the 
teacher should be tho model for the child to follow in personal standards, 
the school should bo tho model for the homo in regard to environmental 
cleanliness 

The replies from the . Provinces show that the active and willing co- 
operation of the children in health matters is best secured in schools whore 
a movement such as tho Junior Red Cross is alive. In such schools, it is 
stated, a notabla improvement has been made in the personal cleanliness 
nnd healthy habits of the children. The Committee are of opinion tbnt 
tho Junior Red Cross Health Game is an appropriate and valuable means 
of laying the foundations of a healthy life during tho primary school years. 
At a later stage with fuller instruction in hygiene, nnd particularly in the 
environmental aspects of the subject, the child should hccomo an asset 
to the school authorities for the care and orderliness of the school buildings 
and compound. Later his activities can be extended beyond the school 
boundaries to the community where he can take port ‘in antimaloria 
campaigns and other measures for the control of disease nnd for a < T eneral 
raising of the standard of life in the community. In the senior classes 
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the children can also assist the teacher in the recording of heights and 
Weights and in the treatment of minor ailments under the direct supervision 
of the teacher. In this connection the Mackenzie school course of First 
Aid, Home "Nursing and Sanitation should prove to be of great value to 
the pupils. 

For girls in the upper classes a training in mother-craft should, prove 
invaluable and m order to make the training practical the; should bo given 
opportunities of visiting child welfare centres as far as this is feasible. 


CHAPTER VHI. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The information received from the Provinces and States shows that in 
a general way pnyrical education has received more attention in secondary 
than in primary schools. The physical education of girls has received much 
less attention than that of boys. 

The employment of trained , physical instructors is practically limited, 
to secondary schools, while in primary schools the teaching of the subject 
is entrusted to ordinary teachers who may or may not have had training 
in physical education 

Colleges for physical training exist in Madras, Hyderabad, Calcutta, 
Lucknow and Lahore. In many of the other places, facilities for physical 
training are provided in the training schools for primary and secondary- 
school teachers. 

The time devoted to formal physical exercises is usually part of 'the 
school hours while games are played after school has finished. The period 
set apart for physical exercises varies in the Provinces and States, from 
about 20 minutes each day to two periods of 80 — 45 minutes per week. 

The types of physical exercises adopted in schools include games, 
gymnastics, drill, boxing and indigenous types of recreation such ns folk 
dances. 'Hie Committee were informed that a lot of old fashioned drill 
goes on in schools which obviously does the children no good; far from 
benefitting them, it merely tires them. Many schools have physical drill 
at the end of the day, a time which should be avoided, if possible. 

Physical education is everywhere stated- to be compulsory for boys a in 
secondary schools An important question in this connection is that of 
ensuring that the nature and extent of the exercises that individual children 
are made to take do not go beyond their physiological capacity. The 
questionnaire asked whether the^ school doctor prescribed the type and 
extent of physical exercise to be taken by pupils suffering from physical 
disabilities and what other provision existed for this purpose in schools 
without a doctor. The replies state that where the services of a school 
doctor are available, his advice is followed; otherwise the physical instruc- 
tor, the -headmaster or the class teacher determines the class of exercise. 

The Committee having considered the information available regarding 
the existing provisions in the country for the physical education of school 
children make the following recommendations: — 

. Organisation for the supervision of physical education. t 

•In each Province und State, the Educational Department should have 
at 'headquarters an experienced and well qualified 'officer t° organise >tho 
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ncbcrno lor physical instruction in tho colleges and schools. Under him. 
there should bo o District Inspector of Physical Education for each dist 
riot. In every secondary school a fully trained physical instructor should' 
bo on the staff and the appointment of such an instructor should be a 
condition for a grant-in-aid. The number of primary schools is so largo 
that tho provision of wholetimo trained instructors in all such schools is- 
not practicable. However, the necessity for some skilled supervision of 
physical exercises in elementary schools is urgent. District Inspectors of 
physical education should therefore orgnniso training camps, lasting for about 
a month, for primary school teachers. The neglect of physical education 
for school girls up to now should be remembered when a Provincial scheme- 
is being drawn up, and a special effort should be made to accelerate the- 
reto of progress of physical education in girls' schools. 


Physical IxsTnucTons. 

Physical education is intended to nssist in promoting normal physiolo- 
gical development and to correct physical defects in so far hb they can be- 
remedied by such training. The physical instructor BhouM therefore have 
had training in the elementary principles of physiology of the hygienic 
mode of life and of nutrition. He should ho trained to detect early signs 
of fatigue in the child and to regulate (under tho guidance of a doctor in 
certain cases) the nature and amount of exercise for individual pupils. 
The Committee have, earlier in this report, drawn attention to tho 
desirability of tho physical instructor being presont during the medical 
examination of tlic children. Ho should be allowed a period or periods 
within the time-table when lie can give remedial exercises in cases recom- 
mended by the school medical officer. 

Tho physical instructor should also help the child to become socially 
minded. Participation in games, especially team games, tenches the 
child to subordinate his desire for personal success to the interest of the 
team ns n whole. It has been stated that an efficient system of physical 
education “should encourage the concurrent development of a healthy 
physique, nlcrt intelligence, and sound character”*. Participation by the- 
children in games and in the varied corporate activities of tho school, sue In 
ns the Scout and Junior Pcd Cross movements, is essential for the attain- 
ment of these objects. The physical instructor who is concerned with* 
providing for the child a wide rand varied experience in healthful living,, 
should therefore be fitted to guide all these activities in the school. 

It will thus bo seen that tho training of tho physical instructor will' 
require to be of a comprehensive nature. The old concept of a drill-master- 
or a weight lifting expert is now effete. The Committee had before thorn 
details of tho training given to students in some modem colleges for 
physical training. Health education finds a prominent place in the pro-- 
gramme of Study, the aim being to develop in teachers the inccnlivo and 
tho nbiiity to train children to practise healthful living, anil to enable 
teachers to cooperate intelligently in medical inspection. The Committee 
agree with these aims and commend them to tlioae responsible for tho- 
troining of physical instructors in different parts of the country. 


•Syllabus of physical training for achools issued by tho Hoard of Education. 
England and Wales, 1033. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Provincial and District Headquarters. 

The Education, Medical and Public Health Departments in the Pro* 
winces are all intimately concerned with the * successful working of the 
school medical service. Any scheme proposed for the administrative 
-control of the service must take note of this fact. During discussion in 
committee it was urged that as the full cooperation of the teachers would 
he essential, the Education Department should be given the administrative 
-control of the service. The teachers would have to be brought into the 
scheme very largely to assist the school medical' officers, and the fullest 
•cooperation would be secured if both the medical officer and the teacher 
are under the same administrative authority. The Committee felt at the 
same time that the school medical services in the Provinces will have to 
work in the closest cooperation with the existing health services, and must 
derive the fullest advantage from the facilities and knowledge already 
available in the Medical and Public Health Departments. Coordination 
at provincial headquarters is therefore of the greatest importance. 

In view of. the above considerations the Committee came to the con- 


clusion that school medical services should be created in the Provinces 
and that the administrative control of these, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under the Education Department. In each major 
Province there should be a Chief School Medical Officer to administer the 
-school medical service which should contain a sufficient number of doctors 


for the administrative and executive duties of medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school children. They also consider that in order to promote 
-coordination in regard to school medical work between the Education 
Department and the Medical and Public Health Departments, a coordina- 
tion committee of the Director of Public Instruction, Surgeon General 
-or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Health 
should be set up in major Provinces. 

In making the recommendation for the appointment of a Chief _ School - 
Medical Officer the Committee do not regurd it as necessarily involving the 
-appointment of a third administrative medical officer at Provincial Hi sa- 
quarters. They are of opinion that, in order to secure as much coordination 
as possible and to facilitate the economic use of doctors already in the 
-employment of the Provincial Government, it may be found convenient 
for the Surgeon General or the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals M the- 
case may be or the Director of Public Health to act as Chief School Medical 
Officer under the Minister for Education. Whether one of these officers 
-acts as Chief School Medical Officer or a separate appointment is made 
is obviously a matter for each Provincial Government, to decide. 

Coordination of effort among the ’officers of the three Departments 
-should also be extended to the districts. The District Medical O cer is 
an charge of medical administration while the control of public pea wo 
is divided between Municipal Health Officers, wherever they exist. 

District Health Officer who is responsible for the riiral areas. is - 

mended that there should be a District School Medical Officer for the 
organisation and supervision of the schemes in urban and rural area •_ 

■Officer should work in close cooperation tfith the Dittnct Medical Officer 
and the Municipal and District Health Officers. 
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The school medical services in individual local areas are tile statutory 
responsibility of Municipal Committees and District Boards. In India as 
in England, Government control over the efficiency of local health admi- 
nistration is exercised through the judicious distribution of grants-in-nid 
•to the responsible local bodies. The same principle should apply in the cose 
of local school medical services. The Committee consider that Government's 
.grant-in-aid should be at least 50 per cent of the cost, and that necessary 
■safeguards should be incorporated in the, conditions governing the distribu- 
tion of such grants. In this way the Provincial Government will be able 
'to ensure that only considerations of efficiency will determine the recruit- 
ment of personnel and the standard of administration to be maintained by 
the local authority. 

The expenditure on the supervising staff maintained at Provincial and 
District headquarters should be a charge on the Provincial funds. A Pro- 
vincial cadre of school Medical Officers will attract suitable men to the 
■service. They should be capable of directing the work in the local areas 
both from the administrative and technical points of view and will therefore 
require special qualifications and experience. Some doctors after a period 
of service in school medical work mny desiro to take up some other brtMiob 
of medicine. This situation might be met by the deputation to the school 
medical service of officers from the Medical and Public Health Depart- 
ments, and it will be an early task of the Coordination Committee at Pro- 
vincial Headquarters to formulate a practical scheme for the appointment 
and deputation of such officers. Continuity in the school medical work 
is however vital ond the period of deputation of n doctor for this work 
should be at least four to five years. 

Urban Scheme*. 

The provision of medical facilities, the number of school children, the 
proportion of well-to-do parents and the facilities for transport vary widely 
among urban areas. It is therefore useful to divide these arena into two 
broad groups, one including the cities and large townB nnd the other the 
remaining urban centres of population. In regard to the first it has already 
been pointed out that the avniinblo resources may, in many cases, be Such 
that there should be no great difficulty in attempting to develop a school 
health service on as broad a basis ub has been done in Western countries. 
With respect to the latter group, a less ambitious programme is in keeping 
with the prevailing conditions. 

In the larger towns the Committee consider that for efficient service the 
employment of wholetime school medical officers is essential. Such officers 
Bhould not be permitted to engage in private practice. A scheme- should 
include primoty and secondary schools and it should be a coiidition of 
recognition and grant-in-aid that each school should either take advantage 
of the local school medical scheme or have approved medical nrrnngcmCnts 
of its own. The Committee consider that no child should bo deprived of 
necessary treatment on account of the poverty of its parents. Medical 
inspection nnd treatment should therefore be provided free for thd children 
of all primary schools and of the primary departments of secondary schools. 
Treatment should include admission to the free wards of Government 
hospitals and operation treatment if required. In secondary schools where 
fees are charged for tuition, it is i reasonable that hn additional fee Mould 
be levied to cover the 'dost of medicrtl inspection and treatment at the School 
clinic. Where no school fees are charged it is not advisable to introduce 
a special fee for the school medical sorvico. 
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In the smaller towns it will be necessary to utilise the services of part- 
time doctors. They may come from Government or local body hospitals 
and dispensaries or may be health officers. Others may be private practi- > 
tionert. The Committee realise that with a part-time doctor there may be 
certain difficulties. The demands of private practice on his time may mutt. 
it difficult for him to devote the necessary time to his school duties. It 
has been stated that some part-time school doctors have utilised the con- 
tacts which school work offers to extend their private practice. Strict 
supervision is required to prevent such abuses. The Committee recom- 
mend that the amount paid to a part-time private practitioner should-'heat 
the same relation to the salary of a full-time officer as that between the 
respective number of hours spent by each on the work. The duties to be 
performed by part-time doctors should be carefully defined and should in- 
clude inspection and treatment. 

Rural Scheme s. 

Rural areas present more difficulties than towns and cities. The extent 
to which medical relief and other health services have been developed in 
rural areas differs widely in the provinces "and sometimes in ‘different areas 
in one province. ( In some' provinces subsidised rural practitioners have 
been established and in some others no such service has been provided. 
Again the number of medical men in general practice in rural areas varies 
greatly. 

- Certain facts relating to Bengal were described to the Committee. The 
average population in a district is approximately two millions pf which the 
number of school children is estimated nt 200,000. No subsidised practi- 
tioner service exists in the province. As regards facilities for travel, condi- 
tions differ widely in Eastern Bengal withuits water transport system and 
in Western Bengal which is drier and has more rapid communications. 

Similar diversity of conditions may exist in other provinces and the 
Committee therefore came to the conclusion that before a school medical , 
inspection scheme can be drawn up for rural areas it is necessary that a 
preliminary survey be made to determine the extent of the medical facili- 
ties that are available in such areas and to determine ways of .supple- 
menting them. The survey should take into account the strength of the 
school population in the area, the medical men employed by Government 
and local bodies, the number of private practitioners, the public health 
organisation that exists, the distribution of schools and the means of com- 
munication between the different-parts of the area. y 

Certain possible methods of securing medical men for inspection and 
treatment may.be mentioned.. The services of doctors in charge of Govern- 
ment or local body dispensaries or of private practitioners may be utilised 
on a part-time basis. It may be necessary to employ wholetime touring 
medical officers to carry out medical inspection but doubt was expressed 
regarding the value of this class of medical officer. Adequate supervision 
of their work is difficult. In very extensive and sparsely populated . area's - 
the employment of such an officer cannot perhaps be avoided. As in the 
case of urban" schemes the part-time school medical officer- should be paid 
„ of the wholetime medical officer's salary corresponding to the 

proportion of wholetime work which he carries out. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Introduction and Historical. 

1. -The Committee wish to draw special attention to the frequency with . 
w liieh a system of medicn! inspection lias been started in a Province oniy 
to be abandoned after a short while ns n measure of economy. This indi- 
cates’' that there lias not boon a clear appreciation of the fundamental 
necessity for and the essential characteristics of a school medical scheme 
The Committee emphasise that satisfactory arrangements for school medi- 
cal inspection and treatment form an essential part of any efficient sybtem 
of public education. (Page 201). * 

Aims and objects of a School Medical Service. 

2. The Committee consider that the aims and objects of u seliojl 
medical service, as defined by Sir George Newman, are applicable to India 
and that it is absolutely essential that steps be taken to ensure that children 
attending school are healthy and kept healthy. This is necessary not only 
from the medical but also from the educational point of view. fPage 202). 

3. In developing a school medical service in India_ a. big difficulty is 
the inadequate number of qualified doctors and nurses. However, in some 
of the large cities it should be possible to organise school health work on 
as wide n basis as in the West. (Page 202). 

M cdical Inspection 

4. Probably fifty per cent, of tlic children attending school would be 
found to require medicnl attention or medical observation. (Page 203). 

5. Too much weight cannot be given to health considerations in deter- 
mining the age at which children should be admitted to school. The age 
of school entry should bo not more than six and preferably five. (Page 203). 

6. Many routine examinations of school children in some parts of 
India arc unnecessary. Tho routine examinations should be (a) on entry 
into n primary school at approximately its sixth year, (b) at the 11th year 
and (e) at the 14th year. For children in high schools when leaving at the 
ngc of 17 a final examination is desirable. Children going from a private 
school without a medicnl inspection scheme to n secondary school should 
he given n routine examination os’ soon ns possiblo after admission, 
(l’age 204). 

7. A wholcfirao doctor may reasonably bo expected to carry out 5,000 
routine inspections in a year. (Pago 201). 

8. A medicnl record will have to bo maintained for each child which 
will go with the child when he goes from one school to another. (Pages 
204-205). 

9. Height and weight records should he taken not less than twico a frenr. 
This work should be done by tho teacher. (Page 205). 

10. Medicnl inspection should only be enrried out by a qualified doctor 
with special training for tlio work. (Page 205). 
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11. Medical inspection should take place in the school during school 
hours and if possible the parents should be present. In schools with a 
physical instructor he should as far as possible be available during the 
inspection. The doctor should go through the inspection results -with the 
teacher. (Page 205). 


Treatment and Follow wp. 

12. A scheme for medical inspection without provision for treatment 
and follow up is of little or no use. Schemes fdr treatment must include 
provision for supplementary nourishment. Special arrangements will be 
necessary for treating dental defects, tonsils and adenoids and for correcting 
fhe more serious defects of vision and hearing. (Page 207). 

13. In urban areas accommodation for school clinics should be provided, 
at convenient centres. In many towns, buildings suitable for the purpose 
already exist, such as maternity and child welfare centres. Where it is 
not possible to provide special school clinics the next best plan is a Bpecial 
session for school children at the local hospital or dispensary. (Pago 203). 

14. Much of the minor elementary treatment can be done hv the tea- 
cher provided he has received the requisite instruction. (Page 208). 

15. Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of disease amongst 
school children must be carried into the home if sound progress is to be 
achieved. (Page 208). 

16. Every effort should be made to secure the interest and cooperation 
of health visitors in following up the defective school children in their 
homes. (Pages 208-209). 

17. The lack of contact in every type of school between teachers and 
parents is a regrettable feature of school life in India which the Committee 
feel should be remedied as soon as possible. (Page 209). 

18. As the teacher is the solution of so many of the problems of school 
health, the Committee urge th'e vital 'importance of making the conditions 
of employment more attractive to the right type of man and woman. 
(Page 209). 

Nutrition. 

19. The children of primary schools are not generally included hi the 
schemes for midday meals. The effects of malnutrition on primary school 
children are not less serious than on children of higher ages. All the 
children should be given a midday meal, whether it is brought from their 
homes or provided at the school. Parents able to pay should contribute 
to the scheme. (Pages 209-211). 

20. Simple text-books embodying 'the fundamental principles of nutri- 
tion should bo made available in the different Indian languages, (rage 2u). 


Personal and Environmental Hygiene. 

21. The practice of personal hygiene by the school children depends 
Inrgely on the example set by the tencher. Not onlv must lie teacher s 
personal cleanliness be of n high standard but bis physique and general 
health must also be good. All candidates for admission to training colleges 
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mid schools should bo medically examined. The tcnclier should be medi- 
cally examined at intervals as much to protect his own health ns to elimi- 
nate any danger to the school population- (Pages 211-212). 

22. A daily parade before the school starts gives an opportunity ot 
judging cleanliness standards. It should be a health and cleanliness 
parade. (Page 212). 

20. Where it is licccssaiy to use ordinary buildings as schools the res- 
ponsible educational authority should obtain tho advice of the local health 
officer ns to their suitability. (Page 212.) 

21. The appointment of n body of experts to report on suitable standards 
for lighting ventilation and heating of schools is recommended. (Page 212). 

25. In each school some type of container should be provided in which 
vliolc«omc water kept, under lock and key is made available. (Pages 212- 
213.) 

20 llcgardm.- the pioxision of latrines, the bored-hole latrino offers a 
satisfactory solution in most rural and suburban areas. (Page 213.) 

27. The effect of posture on the child’s health and growth with special 
refeience to the use of desks and seats is a matter of great importance and 
icquiros special liive-tigntlon by expert-.. (Page 213 ) 

28. Cooperative etTml among the cliildtcn for the cleaning up of the 
senool and its surrounding areas should be encouraged and suggestions are 
made for carrying this out. (Page 213.) 

Teaching of hygiene in schools nnd in training schools and colleges. 

29. Instruction of school children m hygiene should begin ot the 
earliest age possible nnd nl the beginning should be made wholly on practi- 
f at lines and devoted mainly to personal hygiene. (Pages 214-215.) 

30. The Junior Kcd Cioss Health Game is an appropriate nnd valuable 
means .f laying the foundations of a healthy life during the primary school 
years (Page 215.) 

31. Ilygii.iie should be n compulsory subject in nil courses for the train- 
ing or teachers. (Page 214.) 

32 Practical demonstrations should form an important pnrt of the 
course of training in hv.iene for teachers. They should be taught by 
practice to iciognisc defects in children and to do i lementarv treatment. 
(Page 215.) 

33. Text-books on Ingicnc dealing with Indian conditions arc indis- 
pensable (Pago 214 ) 

Physical education. 

34. The Education Department headquarters staff should include a woll 
qualified and experienced officer to organise the scheme for physical instruc- 
tion in colleges mid schools. He should have an Inspector for each 
District. (Pages 210-217.) 

35. The physical instructor should have training in the elementary prin- 
einles of physiology', of the hygienic mode of life nnd of nutrition. (Pago 
217.) 

30. Health education should find a prominent pine 0 in the programme 
of study of the physical instructor, the aim being to develop in them the 
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• ntl ,i nbilitv to train children to practise healthful living and 
loanable £m o ct^te intclligenUy m medical inspection. (Mg 

TK secondary school should have a fully trained physical 
instructor, and his appointment should be it condition for a grant-m-aid. 
(Page 217.) 

38. District Inspectors should organise training camps for phynca) 
instruction, lasting about a month, for primary school teachers. (Pa e c 
217.) 

39. A special effort should be made to accelerate the rate of progress, 
of physical education in girls schools. (Page 217.) 

40. Some period every day during school hours should be devoted to 

• organised physical activity hut undue emphasis on dnll is undcsirame. 
Organised games should form an inipoitnnt part of the curriculum tor 
physical education. (Pago 218.) 


Corporate activities. 

41. The Education Department should be strongly represented on the 
Junior Bed Cross Committees in order that the potential benefit o 
important movement may become more widespread tbrougnou < 
schools. (Page 219.) 

42. The curriculum of the school should be arranged to provide at least 
one period a week for some corporate activity in addition to physical train- 
ing and organised games. (Page 219-) 

43. A sustained campaign to interest the parents in the school activities 
and to increase the opportunities of contact between t lie parents and the 
school authorities must bo undertaken. (Page 219.) 

44. Much can be done through education to improve existing health 
conditions, and the simultaneous education of the child and his parent 
is an important part of the corporate activities of the school. (Page 219.) 

Administration. 

45. School medica’ services should be created m the Provinces. (Page 

220 .) . . 

46. The administrative control of those, including the necessary budget 
provision, should be under the Education Department. (Page 220.) 

47. In each major Province there should be a Chief School Medical 
Officer to administer the school medical service which should contain^ a 
sufficient number of doctors for the administrative and executive duties 
of medical inspection and treatment of school children. (Page 220-) 

48. In order to promote coordination in regard to school medical work 
between the Education Department and the Medical and Public Health 
Departments, a coordination committee of the Director of Public In® 61 ™ - 
tion, Surgeon General or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals ond the 
Director of Public Health should be set up in major Provinces, (iraga 
220 .) 

' i - 

49. In making the recommendation for the appointment of a Chief 
School Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it ns necessarily 
involving the appointment of a third administrative medical officer at 
Provincial headquarters. They are, of opinion that, in order to secure 
ns much coordination as possible and to facilitate the economic use of 
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doctors already in the employment of the Provincial Governments, it may 
ho found convenient for the Surgeon General or the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals ns the case may be or the Director of Public Health to act 
as Chief School Medical Ollicei under the Minister for Education. 
Whother one of these officeis acts ns Chief School Medical Officer or a 
separate appointment is made is obviously a matter for each Provincial 
Government to decide. (Pago 220.) 

50. Government control over the efficiency of local school medical 
inspection schemes should ho exercised through the judic'ous distribution 
of grants-in-aid to the responsible local bodies. Government grnnts-in-aid 
should be at least 50 per cent of the cost. (Page 221.) 

51. The expenditure on the supeivising staff maintained at Provincial 
and District headquarters should be a charge on the provincial funds. 
(Page 221.) 

52. Continuity in school medical work is vital and the period of deputa- 
tion of a doctor for this woik should be at least four to five years. (Page 
221 .) 

53. In the larger towns the employment of wholetimo school medical 
, officers is essential for efficient service and such officers should not be 

permitted to engage in private practice. A scheme sliou d include primary 
and secondary schools and it should be a condition of recognition that each 
school takes part in the scheme (Page 221.) 

54. Medical inspection and tieutmcnt should be provided free for the 
children of all primary schools and of the primary departments of secondary 
schools. (Page 221.) 

55. In secondary schools whore fees are charged for tuition an addi- 
tional fee may be levied to cover tho cost of medical inspection nnd treat- 
ment. (Page 221.) 

50. Before n school medical inspection scheme can be drawn up for 
rural areas a pieiminnry survey should be made of the medical facilities 
available and of the ways of supplementing them. (Page 222.) 

Sd. G. G. JOLLY (Chairman). 

„ E. COTTER. 

„ W. C. PATON. 

„ A. C. BANERJEA. 

„ C. M. GANAPATHY. 

„ JEAN M. ORKNEY. 

„ J. SARGENT. 

„ S. N. MOOS. 

„ W. A. JENKINS. 
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ANNEXURE 

hCIIKUl'I.E 

rou Medical Inspection. 

Name of Education Authority. 

I. Kamo of School 

Primary and Secondary Ed Wm 

Xnmo of tho pupil 

dian 


Dato of birth 



H. Personal history— - 

Year. 

Measles 


Whooping cough 


Diphtheria ...... 


Cliickonpox .... 


Vaccination and dato .... 


Malaria ..... 


Smallpox . . 


Typhoid . 


Dysentery ..... 


Other diseases .... 

o 

Family medical history (if exceptional) . 

• 

ID! Haight ...... 

3 

Wolglit ..... 

3 

A e° 

•t 

Standard ...... 


Regularity of attendance 


Mental capacity . 

o 

Vision «... 

c 

Hearing , 

7 


Year. Year. Year. 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 



routino 

routine 

routino 

routino 

, 


exami- 

exami- 

exami- 

exami- 

Dato of M. L Initials or M. 0. 


nation. 

nation. 

nation. 

nation. 

Parents prosont — 






General conditions— 

. 





Nutrition 

. 8 





Clothing ... 

• 





Footwear .... 

.. 0 





Cleanliness, body, hair and scalp 

. 10 





Chest measurement ... 

. 11 
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1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 




routine 

routine 

routine 

routine 




exami- 

exami- 

exami- 

exami- 




nation. 

nation. 

nation. 

nation. 

Special conditions— 







Estonia! o\ c di o oaso . 


. 12 





Vision .... 


. 13 





Speech .... 


. 14 





Tooth and gums 


. 1 > 





Ear disease 


. 18 





Hearing .... 


. 17 





Skin disease 


. 18 





Koso or throat 


. 1«» 





Tonsils 


. 20 





Adenoids . 







Glands, cervical and general 


. 





Mental condition 
% 


21 





Disease or deformity — 







Heart 


22 





Anaemia .... 


. 23 





Lungs .... 


■ • 





Nervous systcro - 


. 24 





Di costive system 


. 23 





Liver .... 


20 





Spleen 


- 27 





Tuberculosis 


. 28 





ltickcts 


. 20 





Deformities (posture) 


. 30 





Acute infectious diseases 


. 





Other diseases or defects 


. 31 






' Tho numbers relate 'o the attached notes. 
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Sons* o.v tiu: scnnnur.K roit medical inspection'. 

It is suggested Hint the schedules for boys and girls should be of diffoit 
colours or should be coloured differently nt one of the four comers. The 
schedule makes provision for (he four routine examinations n child is likely 
to undergo during his or her school erneer, namely, at approximately the 
6th, lltli, l*lth and 17th year of age. 

. Sections I, II, III and VII aic to be filled in by the school teacher 
prior to medical inspection. Sections IV, V, and VI arc to bo filled in bj . 
tbe school doctor. 

1. To be stated exactly, dale of month and year. 

2. Should include any other illness likely to have mi effect direct or< 
indirect^ on the health of the child in after life, c.g>, rheumatism, 
tonsillities, tuberculosis, syphilis, fits, operations, etc. 

3. Height and weight should be recorded by the teacher at least twice 
yearly and preferably once every term and the record should bo available 
nt the time of medical inspection. 

4. To be stated in years and months, r.g 11 2/12. 

5. State the approximate number of years the child is educationally 
behind the average of the class. 

0. To be tested as in Note 13. Failing this method the teacher should 
record as normal or defective on the presence or absence of such signs as 
headache, holding the book close, inability to sec the blackboard etc. 

1. Bccord ns normal or defective. Note tlic child's attitude during 
class \ the repetition required during dictation lesson or when commands 
are given, etc. 

8. Classify as good, normal, subnormal, poor. The alertness, vigour 
and expression of tlio child, the appearance of the skin and hair, the 
redness or pallor of the mucous membranes should be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the nutrition. 

9. Noto insufficiency, need of repuir, cleanliness (good, average, bad) 
presence or absence of footwear. 

•j. 1®- Note tho cleanliness of body and head separately as clean, slightly 
i irty, dirty, scurf, nits, vermin and sores ns well as skin disease should 
e oolccd for; sores and skin diseases being noted under "Special Condi- ■ 
tions, skin diseases.” 

S 

, °host m6nsurcment should bo taken nt tbe level of the junction 

ot the 4tli costal onrtilego and tho sternum and should bo recorded nt full 
inspiration and expiration. 

, Including blepharitis, styes, conjunctivitis, trachoma, diseases of 
the cornea or ions, squints, nystagmus, etc. 

13. To be tested by Snellen's Test Tvpes nt 6 metres (20 ft.) .md re- 
corded for each eye separately thus E. b/6 and 6/12. Children under 6 
years need not bo tested by Snellen’s types. 

14. Including defects of articulation, c.g., stnmmering, lisping, etc 

- 16- Note pyorrhoea, abscesses, number of carious teeth, cleanliness, 

special features, c.g., irregularity, Hutchinson's teeth, etc. 

' \ * 
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16. Including otorrboea, wax etc. 

17. Each oar 'to bo tested separately by the forced whisper method. 
Numbers should be whispered and the child should be asked to repeat the 
numberB. 

18. Includes contagious diseases, c.g., ringworm, scabies, etc. 

19. Note mouth breathing, nasal catarrh, deflected septum, enlarged 
turbinates, polypi, malformations of plate etc. 

20 . fiecord as N. (normal) 4 . (slight enlargement) 4 . -j- (moderate and 
severe enlargement) and for each tonsil separately, c.g., R+/L 4 - 4 -. 

21. Note as bright, average, dull, backward, mentally defective. 

22. Functional or organic disease 

23. Normal (N): slight + severe 4 . 4 -. 

24. Including paralysis, epilepsy, emotional or social instability. 

25. Note indigestion, anorexia, diarrhoea, constipation etc. 

26. Note in inches below costal margin. 

27. (1) State whether the spleen is palpable or not. 

(2) If the spleen is palpable, ascertain the position of the costal margin 

and feeling gently below it, ascertain whether the spleen is projecting 
below tko costal margin. If it docs, outline with a grease pencil that portion 
of the edge of the spleen which projects most freely (the ‘npox’ of the 
spleen) while the child is standing in a perfectly natural position, equally 
on both feet, and looking directly to his front. Using this mark as a 
guide measure in centimeters the distance between the apex mark and 
the costal margin. Eecord this as the Bizo of the enlarged spleen for the 
child. , 

(3) To find the ‘avernge enlarged spleen’ of a group of children take 
the sum of these measurements and divide the sum by the number of 
children in whom splenic enlargement is lecorded. 

26. Glandular, osseous, pulmonary, or other forms and whether definite 
or suspected. 

29. Note particular form of rickets, knock-knce, spinal curvature, etc. 

30. Including deformities of the head, trunk, limbs, spinal curvature, 

bone disease, deformed chest, shortened limbs, club foot etc. 

> 

31. Any weakness or defect not noted above, c.g., hernia, which may 
unfit a child for ordinary school routine including physical exercise. 

Catamenia may be added to the schedule for girls schools, if desired. 

S2. The notification card will be issued by the doctor through the 
teacher to tho parents; the counterfoil should bo returned to the teacher 
who will attach it to the schedule and enter the date of return of the 
counterfoil. 

’33. Includes a general summing up of tho child’s health and any pecu- 
( linritios which may want watching. Includes also any special advice given ■ 
to tho parent or to the teacher regarding modification of school work,, 
exercise, etc. 
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34. ,Tlie teacher’s remarks should include a general survey *of the- 
child’s health including his special disabilities. 

85. Special inspections should bo entered in red ink. The findings at 
reinspection and any notes of illnesses treated by tho family doctor, dis 
pensary, hospital or* at a school clinic or in school together with the dates 
of commencement and completion of the treatment should be entered in 
black ink. 

The follow up of children with defects will bo facilitated if a code is 
used to signify whether the child requires observation or treatment and 
nature of the treatment advised. Blue pencil may bo used to mark the 
former class of defect for which treatment is unnecessary, but which must 
be kept under observation in case of unfavourable developments. For 
example if the child is suffering from slight enlargement of the tonsils 
which are causing no symptoms the symbol ‘It. I.' (re-inspection) may be 
placed in blue pencil after the defect. Similarly a child wearing glasses 
for defective vision may need no immediate treatment but should be seen 
periodically and therefore marked with a blue 'It. I.’ Bed poncil maj be t 
used to mark defects requiring treatment and a red symbol used to indicate 
the nature of the treatment advised. For oxample, a red ‘C.L.’ may 
signify that the child has been advised to attend the school clinic, a red 
‘H’ that the child has been referred to hospital or dispensary, and a red 
‘D’ that he lias been referred to a private practitioner. A circle round the 
symbol, c.g., R.I. or II. may be used to indicato that n follow up visit to 
the home is desirable in order to explain to the parents the causes of the. 
disability and the steps to be taken to ameliorate or cure the defcot. All 
cards marked in red or blue pencil will be seen by the doctor at thc time of 
his visit. 


GIPD— L 39 EdJ. Comr. with G of I— 7-12-42— 630. 




